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BACK TO GOLD? 


In the past twelve months the chief currencies of the world 
—with the exception of the dollar—have been compara- 
tively stable in relation to one another. The Scandinavian 
and Empire currencies, for example, have been steady in 
terms of sterling; sterling has been relatively stable in terms 
of the franc, while even the Japanese yen, after its initial 
fall, has varied very little in terms of the pound. In the 
same twelve months the productivity curves of almost every 
country have shown upward, and in the main substantially 
parallel, trends. These facts forc ibly suggest that freedom 
from violent exchange fluctuations is one of the primary 
conditions of recovery, and it is a natural corollary that if 
we are to avoid setbacks and to consolidate the ground that 
has been gained it is highly desirable to guard against a 
new outbreak of competitive depreciation. 

Stimulated by reflections such as these, the Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce has recently adopted 
a resolution on monetary policy which strongly urges ‘‘ that 
the time has come when the Governments of the world 
should take the problem of currency stabilisation into 
serious consideration.’’ In the opinion of the Chamber the 
time is ripe for a new step forward in this direction. As a 
result of the new parities that have been established and ot 
the comparative stability that has existed during the past 
months ‘‘ it may be said with some confidence that a certain 
natural equilibrium has established itself, in virtue of which 
costs and prices, in those countries in which they were pre- 
viously most out of line with one another, have become 
more adjusted than at any time since the outbreak of the 
world depression.”’ This equilibrium has been achieved in 
spite of a considerable strain on the countries that have 
remained on gold, and if nothing is done to render the 
present situation more permanent there is a danger that 
some or all of them may be driven by public opinion or by 
Budgetary considerations to abandon the gold standard. 
This, says the Chamber, would tend to cause a fresh defla- 
tion of prices, would lead to competitive depreciation, or 
produce a fresh crop of quotas and exchange controls and 
intensify the existing tendencies towards economic nation- 
alism. It is therefore important to seize the present favour- 
able opportunity and to move one step nearer towards 


stability in the gold value of the currencies of the world. 
This would tend, by restoring commercial confidence, to 
stimulate international trade and a rise of prices. 

The Chamber refrains from making definite sugges- 
tions as to the method of procedure to be adopted in any 
forthcoming negotiations or the precise form of the new 
conditions to be established; but it appends to the 
memorandum a report by Professor Gregory, whose sug- 
gestions are much more specific. It is suggested that 
effective progress could now be made at a conference re- 
stricted to the United States, Japan, Great Britain, France 
and Germany. The principles which such a conference 
might lay down for obtaining restabilisation are: first, that 
since no country off gold is likely to go back unless the 
others go back at the same time, any action taken should be 
simultaneous. Secondly, as a wrangle over the parity at 
which each currency is to be fixe .d in relation to others 
would lead to hopeless disagreement, the only way is to cut 
the knot by undertaking to maintain the present ratios. An 
essential condition of this is that the President of the United 
States should agree not to use his discretionary power to 
lower the dollar from its present gold level to 50 cents. 
Thirdly, in view of the many unce rtainties which still exist, 
it would be unwise forthwith to close the door to necessary 
changes. De jure stabilisation should, therefore, not take 
place for at least two years. In the meanwhile, if it should 
prove that the dollar or the yen is under-valued and the 
existing situation is producing a distortion of trade, changes 
in the exchange rates should be made, but only with the 
consent of the other parties and on grounds capable of 
scientific statement and justification. 

Professor Gregory, however, realises that even this may 
be a counsel of perfection, and proposes as a second best 
that his five-power conference might at the present stage 
confine itself to two points, namely, a reaffirmation of the 
intention of the countries concerned to return to gold when 
circumstances permit, and an expression of their intention 
not to allow their exchange rates to vary by more than a 
certain proportion—in other words, to copy the American 
plan, which gives the President discretionary power to vary 
the gold value of the dollar between 50 and 60 cents. This 
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‘* narrowing of the margins ’’ would be a preliminary stage 
to the more ambitious scheme for provisional stabilisation. 
Whichever of these two forms immediate action might take, 
the Gregory scheme requires that action should also be taken 
for the abolition or the regularising of exchange controls. 


With the objects of this policy we are in full accord. 
There can be no two opinions as to the disadvantages of 
currency instability, and, when action is possible, it is highly 
probable that the procedure suggested by Professor Gregory, 
possibly altered to some extent, and the plans he advocates 
will be adopted. There are, however, many reasons for 
doubting whether the Chamber is right in thinking that the 
time for action has now come. 


In the first place the under-valuation of the dollar and 
the yen, together with the uncertainty of future events in 
America, is in our view a more serious difficulty than Pro- 
fessor Gregory suggests. We doubt whether a new and 
stable price-level will be quickly achieved in America, for 
the President's policy involves a radical change in the agni- 
cultural conditions of that country which will take a long 
time to achieve and will meanwhile be a drag on any up- 
ward movement of prices. If the adjustment is accom- 
panied by grave distress the pressure on the President to 
devalue once again may well be irresistible. We are not as 
convinced as the Chamber seems to be that “‘ a natural 
equilibrium ’’ has now been reached. 


In the second place, the object of the policy is to help 
the gold countries to stay on gold, for the Chamber views 
with alarm the possibility of any new devaluation. We 
think this fear is ex< iggerate d. <A devaluation of the franc 
might increase France's competitive power in the world, but 
she is not so important an international factor that her com- 
petition would paralyse recovery. If stability could be 
achieved on the present rates it would doubtless be the 
simplest solution, but the alternative is not so terrifying as 
to form a sound reason for a course of action which might 
prolong the general depression. 


There is, however, a third consideration which is the most 
important of all. The Gregory report seems to suggest that 
at all costs we must get back as quickly as possible to the 
old gold standard. This is too — a method of approach- 
ing the problem. Before the Gregory plan is possible we 
need to know far more of the way in which a new stabilisa- 
tion would work from the technical monetary point of view. 
We need to be certain that monetary control would be de- 
signed to secure a higher, rather than a lower, level of 
prices. We need to know this for many reasons, not least 
of which is the consideration that Britain’s National Debt 
might easily become an intolerable incubus with a low 
general price level. But, above all, we need to be assured 
that the old processes of international trade will be permitted 
to act in comparative freedom, that there will be sufficient 
elasticity in the movement of goods to permit the inter- 
national payments of the nations to balance freely and 
readily, and that the attempt to maintain fixed exchange 

ratios will not be persisted in to the extent of causing 
restrictions upon the recovery of trade. 


There are so many unanswered questions here that it 
would be premature to commit ourselves at this stage to 
any final monetary policy. In the circumstances the wise 
plan is to aim at limiting exchange fluctuations as much as 
possible, while, at the same time, keeping ourselves free to 
make necessary adjustments. A limited power to vary 
parities may, indeed, be a permanent feature of the new 
regime. It would, moreover, be foolhardy to take commit- 
ments as to the value of the pound until trade and exchange 
operations are freed from restrictions. Since the opposite 
also holds good—that these restrictions will not be removed 
until currencies are comparatively stable—it follows that 
trade and currency policy must proceed hand in hand. 
Trade restrictions will only be removed slowly and by 
stages. Our commitments regarding the pound can only 
become precise as and when these restrictions are relaxed 
and as we gain experience as to the trend of prices in various 
countries. While we are strongly in favour of frequent 
and, if possible, continuous exchanges of views between the 
authorities of different countries, it would be a profound mis- 
take to risk another failure by hastily reverting to the gold 
standard as it functioned in the ’twenties. 
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THE DEMAND FOR HOUSES 


THE recent announcement by the Government of its pro- 
posals for the reliet ot urban overcrowding is only one of 
the many indications that the ebbing tide of ** economy 
at any price ’’ is giving place to renewed public interest in 
the housing problem. ‘here can be little doubt that the 
desire to see the whole population housed within a pred 
tion trom the present in dwellings large, sanitary and plea- 
sant enough to make decent living possible is more widely 
shared at the present moment than any other political ideal 
save only that of preserving peace. There is a danger, 
however, that public opinion may underestimate the dimen. 
sions of the housing problem by assuming, as the Gover. 
ment apparently still assumes, that the provision of a few 
hundred thousand dwellings for the most needly citizens 
measures the full extent of the responsibility which falls 
upon the community. An attempt will be made in this 
article to provide some estimate of the scale upon which 
houses will have to be built, by one agency or another, 
within the next two decades if measurable progress is to be 
made towards the ideal set out above. 

There are several elements in the social demand for hous- 
ing. In the first place, there is the numerical shortage 
of houses. This is compounded of two parts. On the one 
hand there is the phenomenon that some persons or groups 
of persons—e. g-, mi urried = children—who, though not 
‘ overcrowded,’’ would normally desire separate dwellings, 
are, for various reasons, unable to obtain them: in other 
words, the number of “‘ families ’’ in the Census sense is 
kept unduly low and the average size of ‘‘ family ’’ unduly 
high. On the other hand, there is the phenomenon of actual 
overcrowding. Secondly, there is the prospective increase 
in the population. Thirdly, obsolescence should be pro- 
vided for. Finally, there is the slum problem properly so 
called; the problem of raising the standard of housing. 
These four elements are obviously interrelated and to a cer- 
tain extent indistinguishable, but an attempt will be made 
to assess them statistically. In what follows the word 

‘house ’’ is taken to mean a structurally-separate dwell- 
ing, that is, a room or set of rooms having separate access 
either to the street or to a common landing or staircase. Let 
us consider future requirements under each of these heads. 

(1) Ihe numerical deficiency of houses can be estimated 
from the Census returns. The Census of 1931 records 
10,233,000 families in England and Wales, defining as a 
family any person or group of persons in separate occupa- 
tion of any premises or part of premises. But it is not 
difficult to show that the number of families in the more 
normal sense is considerably greater. For example, an 
estimate made by adding half the number of married per- 
sons less than 75 years of age to the number of widowed 
and divorced persons less than 75 years of age, gives a total 
of 10,454,000, or 221,000 more than the number of 
‘“ Census families.’’ This may even be an underestimate 
of the deficiency, since the number of single persons who 
would prefer to have separate dwellings is prob: ibly at least 
as great as the number of widowed and divorced persons 
who do not desire separate dwellings. We may, conse- 
quently, make an estimate of 220,000 additional separate 
dwellings (including flats) needed in 1931 to house 
separately each natural unit. An estimate of the number 
of houses needed to remedy overcrowding is more difficult. 
In 1931 there were 2,640,000 persons, or 397,000 families, 
living more than two toa room. These people were inhabit- 
ing fewer than 1,320,000 rooms. A minimum estimate of 
the number of additional rooms required would be 1,000,000 
or, say, 200,000 to 250,000 houses. But a definition of 
overcrowding which would be content with no more than 
two persons to a room is unreasonably conservative, and 
there are millions more people living more than one but less 
than two to a room. Another way of estimating the need 
is to compare the estimate of 10,454,000 “‘ natural units ” 
with the 9,123,000 separate dwellings recorded in the 
Census, a difference of 1,331,000. An ideal of a separate 
dwelling for every family, however, would be excessive, 
as many perfectly adequate ‘‘ non-sélf-contained ’’ flats 
are not, for Census purposes, separate dwellings. More- 
over, a large family may be overcrowded even if it has 2 
separate dwelling. Consequently, the number of houses 
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needed to remedy Overcrowding can only be guessed at: 
the figure probably lies between 200,000 and 1,000,000. 

(2) The second factor is the increase of population. It is 
a iamiliar fact that the natural increase in the total popula- 
tion is declining and will soon vanish. But the demand 
for houses de pends upon the number of families, which in 
turn depends upon the number of births 20 or more years 
previously. Using the same method of estimating the num- 
ber of families at each Census period, it appears ‘likely that 
there will be an increase of 668,000 in England and Wales 
between 1931 and 1941, and a further increase of 146,000 
in the succeeding decade, a total of 714,000 between 1931 
and 1951. 


(3) Obsolescence is also difficult to estimate. In 1931 
there were 9,400,000 houses in England and Wales. If the 
average life of a house is 100 years, the annual provision 
for rep lacement would be 94,000 houses, increasing as the 
total increases. But it is probable that the average ‘life of a 
house is less than a century. The number of inventions and 
improvements in house construction and domestic engineer- 
ing make houses obsolete long before they are structurally 
dilapid. ited, and it is probs ible that the average life will, 
for this reason, perceptibly diminish in the next few de- 
cades. Furthermore, the fact that, under the pressure of a 
housing shortage, replacements have dwindled almost to 
nothing during the last two decades means that we have 
accumulated arrears of obsolescence. For all these reasons 
an annual replacement quota of one per cent. of the total 
is probably far too small, and two per cent. is no more than 
reasonable. 


(4) Finally, there is the problem of the slums. No two 
authorities will agree on the number of slum houses in 
existence. The Minister of Health hopes to get rid of some 
300,000 houses. Sir Ernest Simon, on the other hand, 
estimates that the number of houses in England and Wales 
which would be condemned if the Manchester standard 
were applied is about 1,000,000. These may serve as the 
two limits of our estimate. To a large extent the least 
sanitary houses are also those which should be replaced 
first under the obsolescence programme. But it would be a 
misfortune if the two problems were identified. Even 
assuming that there are 1,000,000 slum houses, they com- 
prise no more than ro per cent. of the houses of the 
country, and the gradual replacement of the remaining 90 
per cent. is a separate problem. 

These estimates may now be added together to give the 
total demand for new houses. The following table gives 
an estimate of the houses needed under each head in the 
two decades 1931 to 1951. In each case lower and upper 
estimates have been given. The upper estimate is in no 
sense a maximum, but a reasonable estimate of what is re- 
quired. The lower estimate would solve only the worst of 
the evils of overcrowding and lack of sanitation and would 
be content with an average life of houses of 100 years. It 
is, in fact, hardly a solution of the housing problem but 
the minimum necessary merely to keep pace with the pro- 
cess of decay in the housing of the nation. 


(000’s omitted) 
Lower 
kstimate 


Upper 
J-stimate 
1. Shortage of houses : 


(a) Excess of ‘‘ natural units ’’ over Census 


NS oo co ide supnknvexbinadeocesoeeas 220 220 

i CPE occ ocean cccancrs<anknesaccss 200 800 

2. Prospective increase in number of families... 714 714 
EN ee A 1,880 3,760 
IN IRIN on cecnenwkonndascdsecivertecs 300 1,000 
Total, England and Wales —........cccccceccccccees 3,414 6,594 
Add 10 per cent. for Scotland .............ccc eee 341 659 
Total. Great Britain ......0...ccas 3,755 7208 


These figures are almost staggering in their magnitude. 
Even if we take a figure hetcen the upper and lower 
estimates and assume that from 5 to 6 million new houses 
will be required in the next two decades, it means an 
average rate of building twice as rapid as in the past 14 
years, when not quite 2 million dwellings were constructed. 
Even with this rate of building we shall have done no 
more than ensure that by 1951 none of the population is 
housed more densely than three persons to two rooms, or 


poned until alter 
much, for other parts of it, notably those dealing with 
slum clearance or the attack upon overcrowding, need to be 
brought forward to the earlier part of the 20 years. 
wise course would therefore be to assume that we should 


total number of dwellings before 


in tenements so insanitary that they would be condemned 
in Manchester, while every natural housing 
have a separate dwelling, the age of which would be on 


the average about one generation. 


ce 


unit ’’ would 


This is surely not an 
extravagant aspiration. 


Some parts of the programme could doubtless be post- 
1951, but this would not help us very 


The 


from now onwards contemplate building activity on the 


scale required by the full programme. 


If this is done two important conclusions follow. (1) There 
is no likelihood for some time to come of over-expanding 
the productive capacity of the building trade. (2) Since the 
the war was about 8 
millions, and we are contemplating building no less than 
three-quarters of this total in two decades, it is imperative 
that there should be a national plan controlling the general 
character of the houses to be constructed, their geographical 
distribution and their lay-out in relation to werk centres 
and social amenities. It would be a crime to permit the sub- 
stantial rebuilding of Britain to be carried out haphazard. 





A NEW DANUBIAN PLAN 


In this article a correspondent examines the Italian plan 

for the economic rehabilitation of Austria and Hungary, 
the political aspects of which were discussed in a leading 
article last weer. 
Ir was always evident, both to France and the Little 
Entente States on the one hand and to Germany, Italy and 
Hungary on the other, that Austria was the least seaworthy 
vessel in the economic storm which the Peace and its after- 
math had locsed upon Central European waters.* Finan- 
cial ballast was continually dumped into Austria; but her 
economic list remained. In the relentlessly mounting waves 
of tariffs and quotas, Austria’s internal bulkheads collapse d 
in the banking crisis of 1931, and she became completely 
waterlogged. The French Tardieu plan for Central Europe 
proved abortive. But at long last and stimulated by the 
Nazi danger, Italy has come to the rescue, and, together 
with Hungary—the latter itself a leaky vessel—they have 
tried to get the crew to man what economic pumps still 
function, and to salvage the vessel. In this article we 
examine the economic background of the Protocols recently 
drawn up between Italy, Hungary and Austria, and the 
assistance they may afford to the partie s to them. 

Austria and Hungary have lived for four centuries as 
parts of a large economic unit, and have retained their 
characters of primarily industrial and primarily agricultural 
countries respectively. Although in the last fifteen years 
the Governments of each country have committed many 
economic sins which have distorted their basic economies, 
the exchange of their een ts has not ceased to be impor- 
tant. Austria was in 1933 by far the largest customer of 
Hungary, and in Hung garian imports Austria succeeded for 
the first time in occupying the leading place formerly held 
by Germany. Hungary is third on the list of both Austrian 
imports and exports; in the former she is outstripped by 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, in the latter by Germany 
and Italy. The share of Austria and Hungary in the foreign 
trade of Italy is much smaller; but Italian exports to 
Austria are the largest of all her exports to the Danube 
States, and Italian imports from Austria are second only 
to those from Yugoslavia. The share of Hungary in Italy’s 
imports and exports is more modest, for she ranks last 
among all Danube States in both cases. 

The following three tables give a picture of the foreign 
trade of these countries. Austria and Hungary largely 
depend on Central Enrope—roughly two-thirds of their 
foreign trade is concentrated on this region—while in the 


* Previous articles on the economic problems of Central Europe 
appeared in The Economist of February 11, May 6, July 1, 


1933. 


July 15, September 30, and October 7, 
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case of Italy, Western Europe and certain American States 
play a more important réle. 


I.—FOREIGN TRADE OF ITALY 
(11 months) 





Imports Exports 
Percentage, from or to : 1932 1933 1932 1933 
; 7 6 7 0 % % 
Ce 2-20 2-33 2-87 2-14 
DS .ncessksbsukbenanencessnusss 0-97 1-02 0-69 1-04 
Total with the two other coun- 
tries in the agreement ........ 3-17 3-35 3-56 3-18 
ID cccckccchexerchadsixensens 3-00 2-57 1-59 2-00 
| 1-36 1-16 1-42 1-46 
Ee ara 2-90 2-19 1-78 1-95 
Total with the Danube States 10-43 9-27 8-35 8-59 
aa catals 0-64 0-44 0-74 0-37 
Greece Saket Secenkuackeionancenie 1-32 0-76 1-02 1-40 
SET een chncckeivaucnbivercessunts ° 0-75 1-48 


Total with the Danube Basin 


and South-Eastern Europe... 12-39 11-22 10-11 11-84 
CS EE 3-57 8-49 7°55 
Germany See nehelbhenahenyes 13-08 14-47 11-58 11-70 
ED eke oii cai oh ences. ae 5°47 7°46 7°43 
Sei decknnibarensse ; . 8-92 9-82 10-93 11-01 
ens teak eee kneeb eee . 3°08 i 2-30 
Russia 4-11 3°12 3°36 1-91 


Not shown separately. 


Clearly, Italy has had up till now only a limited economic 
interest in the Danube Basin as a whole, and particularly 
in Austria and Hungary. Her foreign trade with these two 
countries, both for imports and exports, has varied around 
3 per cent. of her total foreign trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF AUSTRIA 


(9 months) 


Imports Exports 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
Percentage, from or to : oO” a 07 of 
i a cise accbilstesneiswenesiesbukoesey 4-9 4-2 9-6 10-7 
EN hick ceccus nevonsuapsonesnes bons 10-1 11-3 9-3 10-0 
Total with the two other countties 
Be BETIOIIORE.. 65sec. scesecnecreese 15-0 15-5 18-9 20-7 
CIE 5 «inno cnsscessccecscesesses 15-3 13-1 10-9 7:7 
Yugoslavia....... ie ier ba eeeieaie 7-0 9-0 7°2 7-0 
akg aos tn ecewnibie 5-9 4-7 2-9 5 
Total with all the above-mentioned 
a ta 43-2 42-3 39-9 40-6 
rt Lectsukiss aunbubbisncnevceenvens 20-4 20-2 16-7 15-8 
is a cea 3-6 3-7 8-0 7°6 


64-6 64-0 


to 


Total with Central Europe ........... 67-2 66- 


This table shows greater steadiness of the figures. Austria 
depends to a larger extent on Central Europe, and has a 
much greater interest than Italy in trade with the other two 
countries participating in the Rome agreement. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF HUNGARY 


(12 months) 


Imports Exports 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
Percentage, from or to: % % % % 
Nisei h kee can chUunhoesehbon 15-49 19-94 30-13 27-12 
DOE, wbhaanchbnieénevenencbeesssesesen 5-64 7:39 8-68 


7°83 


Total with the two other coun- 


tries in the agreement ........ 21-13 27-33 37-96 35-80 
Czechoslovakia.......... Pe cata rete 10-44 10-33 
te cual a seuaeebin 12-44 7-77 


Yugoslavia............cccccccsevecses 5:23 6-19 


6-79 7-44 
3-42 3: 
6-05 5-44 


Total with all the above-men- 


tioned countries ...... Sekaieeia 49-24 51-62 54°22 51-88 
a us 22-50 19-62 15-15 11-35 
In is cack seeabeene 3°65 1-74 4-68 5-38 
Total with Central Europe ..... 75-39 72-98 74-05 68-61 


Central Europe plays by far the largest réle in the foreign 
trade of Hungary, while her foreign trade with the two 
other countries participating in the agreement in particular 
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is by far the largest, apart from Germany. In 1933 more 
than half of her total foreign trade had been directed to the 
group of countries which were to form the economic bloc 
envisaged by the conference of Stresa; and to realise this 
bloc is the aim of this latest project on the part of Signor 
Mussolini. 

As to the first step in realising this vast project, it is 
almost certain that mutual increase of quotas and grantin 
of credits at especially low interest rates will be the probable 
means of increasing the trade between the three member 
States. In order to demonstrate to what extent this could 
be achieved, it may be noted that roughly half of Hungary’s 
total imports consist of commodities which are not pro- 
duced in Italy or Austria. Of the remaining half, the 
share of Italian and Austrian imports in 19 commodities, 
the imports of each of which exceeded in 1933 one million 
pengo and all of which represented 31.42 per cent. of 
Hungary’s total imports, has been 49.1 per cent. The 
following table is an indication of the possibilities for in- 
creasing imports into Austria from Italy and Hungary : — 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRIA 
Total in the first 


Percentage of total Imports 
9 months of 


coming from : 


Commodity 1932 1933 Hungary Italy 
(in hundredweights In the tirst 9 months of 
or units 1932 1933 1932 1933 
of of 0 0 
CIA avusasncs 6,598,082 7,788,728 21-7 12-4 
BE cveisxcnenvan 485,503 221,144 93-7 83-5 
MIE esconesterie 105,707 83,014 35-9 69-2 
Poultry & game 65,748 52,793 64-6 68-0 
eee 457,182 391,294 19-1 27-9 
eo: ee 21,203 22,270 47:4 55-0 “ its 
Lo 542,149 565,682 10-1 27-2 32:0 24-3 


632,658 577,407 9-3 19-6 64:6 62-2 


It may be seen that with the two exceptions of flour and 
vegetables, which are already largely supplied by the two 
other countries of the projected economic group, there is 
considerable scope for increasing imports from Italy or 
Hungary. In the case of imports of farm products, how- 
ever, the emphasis should not lie upon the relative share 
but upon the absolute figures, since agrarian protectionism 
has caused a constant and very large decrease in total im- 
ports. The following table provides ample proof of the 
effects of this policy : — 

Total Im- 

ports into 

Austria in 

1932 as per- 
centage of 
average im- 


Average Im- 
ports into 
Austria in 
the period Imports in 
1924-28 1932 
(in hundred- 


Commodity 


weights or ports in 

units) 1924-28 
INE... us bnpekeiieabebcacene 6,350,506 8,515,775 134-1 

Out of which : 

0 SS SR nen reer 2,249,295 2,715,083 120-7 
ee ee ee Le 997,240 497,256 49-9 
RUNES le ghcics cuts vans cigéctn 1,558,632 3,899,221 250-2 
RNS cia baa ccausgueusmnnis 1,648,808 499,675 30°3 
MOR : cniknsscskteoreinents 1,196,266 686,434 57°4 
TT tii ek arene lh entaks 586,847 599,233 102-1 
SE rohit intscceceuhcucscers 163,950 24,881 15-1 
SS cc cnbcpbanpuserebskpesaeies 786,552 557,983 70-9 
rrr 141,22 114,286 80-9 
i... Jc. anoeeaeeinenareet 289,501 110,553 38-2 
MEM yoni i canecanpernbencheswenee 368,997 95,299 25°8 
Poultry and game...........+- 75,227 107,369 142-7 


Only the figures for wheat, maize, fruits and poultry and 
game show increases; but the small increase in wheat 1s 
due to the bad crop of 1933, and the huge supplementary 
imports of maize are needed for recently developed hog- 
feeding. On the other hand, the enormous drop in the im- 
ports of cattle, hogs, rye and vegetables and the smaller 
decrease in the figures for eggs show that imports of farm 
products have been gradually supplanted by domestic pro- 
duction. Efforts are being specially directed in Austria to 
reduce wheat imports. The area under wheat has been 
rapidly expanded so that the harvest of 1933, although bad, 
reached 470,000 metric tons as compared with 299,000 
metric tons in 1931 and 330,000 in 1932. Wheat growing 
would have to be extended by a further 40 per cent. in 
order to realise complete self-sufficiency in wheat, but only 
a further 20 per cent. of suitable soil is available. In view 
of this, it is intended to reduce the consumption of wheat 
flour and to use more rye. Clearly, this economic mentality 
must be radically changed, otherwise the close economic 
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collaboration which is intended would be doomed to failure. 
As to the foreign trade of Italy, an inquiry into the total 
import figures for those commodities which are already pro- 
vided in part by Austria and Hungary shows that Italy 
could easily increase its imports from the two other 
signatories of the agreement. 


Total Imports into 
Italy in first 11 


Percentage of total Imports 


Commodity and into Italy coming from : 


Measure months of Austria Hungary 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
Wood (m. tons)... 958,477 1,130,967 32-2 28-4 
Wood-pulp 
(quintals) 1,631,593 2,025,372 28-4 29-9 
Paper (quintals) 88,605 96,412 22-4 16-4 
Linen yarns (do.) 21,714 22,562 9:3 8:5 bide eae 
Cattle (head)...... 73,180 114,101 ae as 46-7 45-2 
Poultry (head)..... 180,400 143,567 15-9 6-9 
Sugar (kilograms) 113,012 106,607 12-3 8 
Flour (quintals)... 189,699 129,399 3-5 I1- 
Tobacco (kilogm.) 165,744 184,131 5-§ 4-2 


Moreover, there are many Austrian and Hungarian export 
commodities that Italy needs which she nevertheless bought 
from other sources. These include incandescent lamps, out 
of which Italy imported in 1933 a total of 5.5 million units, 
but only in negligible quantities from Austria and none 
irom Hungary; combustion motors, of which she imported 
16,252 units, but only 226 from Austria; electromotors, of 
which she imported 7,681 hundredweights, but only 122 
from Austria; and telephone apparatus, of which she im- 
ported 1,994 hundredweights, but only 27 from Austria. 
Hungary had no share at all in 399,685 hundredweights of 
meat imported into Italy, and in 78,445 hundredweights of 
eggs. 

It would be misleading to hope that the Protocols of Rome 
could remove economic depression from Austria or Hun- 
gary, but they could certainly foster a readiness to make 
quota and tariff sacrifices if these are outweighed by the 
advantages of closer economic collaboration. In the future 
they may prove to have laid the foundation for an economic 
collaboration between Austria and Hungary on the one 
hand and the Economic Little Entente on the other hand, 
provided the non-political character of the agreement is 
maintained and provided the Little Entente States can be 
far-sighted enough to eliminate political prepossessions from 
their economic programmes. 


THE PROBLEM OF COCOA 


WHEN cocoa was first introduced into Western Europe to 
become the raw material of fashionable eighteenth-century 
chocolate-drinking, its development into an important 
primary product was not foreseen. Tea and coffee have, to 
a great extent, ‘‘ stayed put ’’ as mere beverages; but cocoa 
has become the raw material, not only of two increasingly 
popular beverages, cocoa and chocolate, but also of the great 
Western luxury industry of chocolates and sweetmeats. 
Moreover, like coffee but unlike tea, its use is now wide- 
spread in all Western countries, the increase of consumption 
per head dating from the beginning of the present century. 
Even the war did not interrupt this development, as cocoa 
was needed in great quantities by the belligerent countries 
for their soldiers. 


But more recently the industry seems to have fallen on 
evil days. While the trend of cocoa prices has been steadily 
downward during the last seven years, the movement be- 
came accelerated in the first months of the season that began 
on October 1, 1933. Last December the f.o.b. price of 
Accra fair fermented at Liverpool touched 14s. od. per cwt.; 
this is the lowest price so far recorded, being less than one- 
fifth of the high sterling price of March, 1927, and less than 
one-third of the sterling price of December, 1929; that is, 
the gold price in December, 1933, fell to less than one- 
quarter of that four years previously. The subsequent ad- 
vance appears to have been purely speculative. The imme- 
diate cause of this serious deterioration of the market posi- 
tion of the commodity is evident from the following data 
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of world exports, consumption and stocks compiled by 
Gordian. 


WorLD Exports, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS oF COCOA 


(O00 metric tons) 


Season ended World World End-of-season 
September 30 Exports Consumption Stocks 
BaD akc scccscdccvesacs 52 453 268 
2 a 485 479 275 
PNM oi wsccvincanenanas 537 510 290 
EEO idviciscancsscuiecnes 535 502 295 
PUN oct iebeielunianees 525 533 298 
Bt eens cccctaoudas 534 518 305 
BEE akanvcinncicvmsacada 601 514 370 


Cocoa statistics are particularly uncertain, but, consump- 
tion in the producing countries being very small and storage 
for long periods meeting with serious obstacles, the export 
figures may fairly be taken as representing production. 
There appears to have been a notable increase in world pro- 
duction in 1926-27 to 521,coo metric tons, and, after a re- 
lapse in 1927-28, this figure appears to have been exceeded 
in each of the succeeding years. In 1932-33 the remarkably 
high level of 605,000 tons was attained, thanks to record 
crops in the four principal producing countries—the Gold 
Coast, Brazil, Nigeria and the Ivory Coast. Meanwhile 
consumption seems to have lagged behind, and at the end 
of the last season there was an exceptionally large discre- 
pancy between production and consumption. The consump- 
tion figures are based on clearances from bond or on net 
imports, adjusted according to information on factory intake 
and changes in internal stocks in the importing countries. 
According to the independently calculated figures of stocks, 
the latter had risen by September, 1933, to 370,000 metric 
tons, an amount capable of meeting world requirements for 
37 weeks and 155,000 tons above the 215,000 tons of Sep- 
tember, 1926, when stocks are considered to have been at a 
minimum. Comparison of the stocks figures with those for 
exports and consumption indicates that the stocks are, if 
anything, underestimated. 


The significance of these general facts can be understood 
only by reference to certain important changes in the struc- 
ture of the world trade in cocoa. The dominant feature of 
the development of this trade since the war has been the 
rapid advance of production in the West African couniries, 
which are now responsible for two-thirds of the world total, 
as against one-third in the years immediately preceding the 
war. Among the older producing countries, Brazil also has 
recorded a substantial increase in production; while others, 
including Trinidad, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador and 
Venezuela, have lost ground. This redistribution of the 
trade among the producing countries in favour of the native 
farmers of West Africa against the estates of the South and 
Central American countries has been accompanied by a 
change in the relative proportions of the trade in ordinary 
or bulk cocoa and in the finer grades of cocoa. The pro- 
portion of the ordinary grades of cocoa, which are produced 
by the former group of countries, has increased to about 
four-fifths of the total, while there has been a corresponding 
decline in that of the finer varieties of cocoa produced by 
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the estates, which are now used for blending or for high- 
class chocolate. 


EXPORTS OF COCOA FROM CHIEF PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
(000 metric tons) 


Gold Coast 


Season ending and British Ivory 
September 30— Togoland Brazil Nigeria Coast Trinidad 
1926-27 ...... 246 78 43 9 21 
1927-28 ...... 216 68 43 13 27 
1928-29 ...... 251 66 50 17 27 
1920-230 ...... 236 74 53 22 25 
1930-31 ...... 227 66 50 20 28 
1931-32 ...... 215 99 59 25 18 
1932-33 255 103 69 32 23 


(Data for Brazil, Ivory Coast and Trinidad from G: 
for Gold Coast and British Togoland and Ni 
Institute of Agriculture.) 


wdian, those 
veria from International 


Though the fall in prices of the finer grades of cocoa has 
not been so great as that in the prices of the ordinary kinds, 
it has been felt more severely, since the estates have high 
overhead costs to bear, while the native farmers do little 
else, once the trees are in bearing, but carry out the harvest. 
Even this in the majority of cases involves no expenditure 
other than the labour of their own families or of hired 
workers, for whom the work is often of a merely supple- 
mentary character and therefore relatively low paid. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the initiative in urging upon 
the British Government the necessity for action in the 
present circumstances was taken by Trinidad, a producer of 
the finer estate cocoas, while the ( with a pro- 
duction much greater but entirely in the hands of peasant 
farmers, has remaincd somewhat aloof. Following on a 
) 
li 


10ld Coast, 


suggestion by the British Government at the World 
Economic Conference last July, the Economic Commission 
of the Conference invited the countries principally inter- 
ested to submit their views and proposals as a preliminary 
to the summoning of a meeting of experts. 


After consulting the Colonial Governments, the trade and 
the users of raw cocoa in the United Kingdom, the British 
Government has now submitted a further Memorandum. 
In this Memorandum the Government takes the view that, 
though so far consumption has remained fairly steady, there 
is a danger that, owing to the depression and to possible 
restrictions on imports, it will decline, while production in 
certain countries may show a large increase; the position 
of the producers is further weakened by the fact that the 
purchasers of the commodity are relatively very few in 
number. The Memorandum points out that the first step 
is ‘‘ to establish a larger measure of co-operation between 
sellers so as to ensure that some agreement as to selling 
prices should be reached,’’ that the surplus stocks should 
be placed in secure hands, if necessary, by means of an 
export levy, until they can be absorbed; while, as regards 
production, it is indicated that the Government ‘‘ would be 
prepared to discuss measures: for preventing increase at 
more than an agreed rate in all producing countries, pro- 
viding that an equitable basis for such an arrangement 
could be found.’’ 


Any project for the regulation of supplies must fall into 
two parts ; in the first place, the present excess of stocks 
must be diminished, and, secondly, prospective production 
must, if necessary, be dealt with. The segregation or 
destruction of stocks is a point common to all the plans that 
have been put forward. The inadequacy or absence of 
storage facilities, the risks of damage from insects and 
moulds and the distance from the principal markets, how- 
ever, make the holding-up of cocoa in the countries of 
production difficult or undesirable. Whatever the position 
in which the segregated stocks were held, they would still 
overhang the market, and the effect would seem at best to 
be a check on a further fall in prices. In any case, the 
necessary funds would have to be obtained by means of a 
levy on exports, which is a vicious economic measure, as 
was shown by the experience of Brazil with coffee. 

Regulation of production might, as the British Memo- 
randum points out, involve serious difficulties in the British 
West African territories, where, as in the Gold Coast parti- 
cularly, native prosperity has in the past depended, and will 
no doubt continue to depend on the fortunes of the cocoa 
crop. Large-scale production of cocoa being a com- 
paratively recent phenomenon, evidence is only now 
accumulating that the older and the more unfavourably 
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located areas, not only in the Gold Coast but in other 
countries, are now fairly rapidly going out of bearing. It 
is doubtful whether further increase in production in the 
Gold Coast will attain even I per cent. per annum, while 
that in Nigeria is expected to be only 2,000 to 3,000 tons 
annualiy, given reasonably remunerative prices. The fact 
that production is now increasing more rapidly in the Ivory 
Coast than in any other country makes it natural that the 
Gold Coast in particular would require a guarantee not only 
that all important countries should be included in the 
scheme but that in every case the regulations should be 
very strictly enforced. As the British West African 
colonies are alone responsible for half of the world produc- 
tion, their goodwill is obviously essential for the putting 
into operation of any scheme. The inclusion of all the 
British Colonies and Brazil would cover three-quarters of 
the world production. With the inclusion of the French 
colonies, which would be important, in view of the rapid 
rate of increase in the Ivory Coast, over 80 per cent. of 
the total would be accounted for. 

Even if some control over stocks is found necessary, the 
real necessity of a restriction of production is questionable. 
The prospects of world production continuing its present 
rate of increase in the near future are, in fact, somewhat 
doubtful. While there is no lack of new areas suitable for 
cocoa production, especially in West Africa, their develop- 
ment depends on suitable populations and sufficient finance. 
On the other hand, demand for cocoa may be expected at 
least to renew a steady upward trend immediately the 
depression in Europe and America, the principal consuming 
areas, lifts. A future shortage of supplies would not, there- 
fore, be out of the question. As for the immediate conse- 
quences of such restriction, it should be remembered that 
the present maintenance of consumption has been largely 
due to the low prices of recent years, and any appreciable 
rise in price might in present circumstances be quickly 
reflected in a falling-off in demand. 

While the segregation or destruction of stocks is a rela- 
tively simple matter given the necessary finance, the ques- 
tion of restricting production involves such complex 
reactions that it requires to be studied carefully, not only 
in the light of the experience gained by other restriction 

schemes, but also with a view to the peculiar development 
of cocoa production, In fact, there is much to be said for 
allowing the industry to settle its problems along the most 
economic lines, as the wool industry has already done. This 
would appear the more feasible, in that there is no 1 a 
ficant subsidisation of cocoa production in the world a 
present. 





THE NEW ARGOSY 


(Extract from a popular history : circa 2934 A.D.) 


Or world history before the first half of the twentieth 
century we know little. As, one by one, the more advanced 
countries of the world embraced Fascism, side by side with 
the subjugation of the more backward races went the c com- 
plete obliteration of all objective historical records. From 
the comparative study of the history text-books employed 
in the schools of the new States we have records of battles 
of which the dates often synchronise, but in which victory 
is claimed in each case for the nation in whose language 
the event is recorded. Apart from this, and from various 
obviously mythical figures and legends, we have nothing 
except the older Jewish records, which stop short some two 
thousand years previously. 

For two hundred years after the close of the twentieth 
century we have, of course, the modern Jewish chronicles 
which form the foundation of contemporary historical 
science. Unfortunately these lack precision for the period 
from 1932 to the end of the century, owing to the confusion 
and turmoil in the thick of which they were written; for, as 
every schoolboy knows, in the midst of this period the 
Great Cruise commenced. 

In spite of the inexactitude of our information, or perhaps 
even because of it, this period is among the most fascinating 
episodes of history. However, in a work of this descrip- 
tion, one cannot dwell too long upon the minutia of the 
period. One cannot pause, for example, to weigh the 
evidence for or against the view that the term ‘‘ Marxist ’ 
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(frequently employed in such polemic Fascist writings as 
have survived, and are intelligible, as a term ot reproach for 
the Jews) originated in connection with the nineteenth 
century writings of one, Harpo Marx, a serni-mythical 
figure, one of four brethren of considerable influence of 
whose work nothing has survived, or derived from one, 
Karl Marx, a popular actor, orator and mimic, who was 
prominent among the agitators for the Great Cruise. We 
need only recapitulate this oft-recounted story. 

Expelled first from Germany, then from Austria, then in 
rapid succession from the rest of the civilised nations as 
they fell under the sway of Fascism, simultaneously ex- 
cluded from the colonial empires of the new States, the 
Jewish race finally found itself concentrated under con- 
ditions of considerable overcrowding in Ireland, the last 
State to embrace Fascism. Ireland indeed never went 
Fascist of her own free will, but with the subjugation of the 
country by Dictator Elliot, about 1950, the problem of 
what to do with the Jews finally raised its head. They 
could not be allowed to remain in colonised Ireland, and 
there was no other land to which they could be deported. 

To-day everyone knows the solution which was arrived 
at, but it is of interest to the historian to review its economic 
antecedents. From the end of the war of 1914-18 all the 
nations of the world had been pursuing the end of economic 
self-sufficiency, refusing to purchase foreign goods and at 
the same time attempting to force their exports on the 
world markets by means of subsidies and currency depre- 
ciation. This of course resulted in the redundancy of the 
majority of the world’s shipping: those ships which were 
running could only do so with the help of State subsidies 
and, in pursuit of the same somewhat elusive principle, 
shipbuilding was simultaneously subsidised. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that, even 
before the eruption of Fascism, the only use which it was 
found possible to make of the bulk of this shipping was to 
convey selected sections of the populations of the maritime 
nations a certain distance out to sea, and then to return. 
It is not known if this is the custom referred to in surviving 
contemporary documents as ‘* showing the flag ’’; it is 
clearly established, however, that it was popularly known 
as ‘‘ cruising.’’ With the coming of Fascism, and the 
acceleration of these autarkic tendencies, cruising became 
more and more necessary and was finally rendered com- 
pulsory. It caused, however, much discontent on account 
of the disruption which it introduced in the economic life 
of nations. 

By a bold sweep of the imagination, Elliot combined 
the solution of these two problems. In 1953, the year in 





which the modern Jewish chronicles commence, the Jewish 
race put out to sea. Ships of all nations under a quota 
scheme divided the migrants among them, and for a whole 
week a line of ships traversed the grey waters of the Irish 
Sea with their prows turned towards sunnier lands. It is 
not certain with what feelings the majority of the Jews 
entered upon their new life. Against a background of 
murder and persecution which had been their lot for a 
generation it must have seemed not unpleasant. In evidence 
of this view one may quote the complete failure of an 
agitator by the name of Mosley, who had at an earlier date 
been prominent among British Fascists but had left them 
for the cause of Jewry when the leadership passed from his 
hands into those of Elliot, to organise a last revolt on the 
eve of embarkation. And in passing one may note among 
the difficulties of recreating the history of this period the 
unaccountable manner in which contemporary records tend 
to confuse this Mosley with two quite distinct persons, one 
a Conservative and one a Socialist Minister. 

Whatever may have been the original emotions of the 
migrants, it is impossible to doubt that in a very short time 
they became converted to a complacence almost amounting 
to enthusiasm for their new manner of life; for the solution 
which had originally been confined to the utilisation of 
shipping became adapted in respect of all other economic 
surpluses. All the world was now self-sufficing. In 
England the plough drove its way through the stony foot- 
hills of the Welsh mountains, and wheat waved thinly upon 
the Derbyshire dales. In South America, with steel-shod 
wooden apparatus, subsistence farming replaced the old 
order. Synthetic rubber and synthetic wine were in use in 
all Northern countries. Yet, driven by the spur of national 
prestige, each country strove to force the world to accept 
its exports. As technical progress developed, this need 
became greater because the all-embracing control of the 
corporate State fixed prices, wages and profits. 

To this difficulty also the universal deportation of the 
Jews provided a solution. The surplus output of the world 
poured into the holds of their vessels. Argentina and 
Australia contributed wheat and meat, Europe metals and 
textiles, America foods and finished products. Higher and 
higher rose the golden flood. For two hundred years the 
Jewish race wandered happily about the pleasanter seas of 
the globe. In leisure, and amid a steadily developing 
luxury, which justified their ancient prophecies of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, they gave themselves to the 
philosophy and art they loved so well, recreating and, sur- 
passing on the high seas that heritage of culture which was 
everywhere being destroyed upon land. 





NOTES OF 


The Betting Bill.—The Government’s Betting and 
Lotteries Bill, which was introduced in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, should meet with general approval. Though 
it fails to deal with the anomalies of the present law as 
regards street betting, which is to form the subject of sub- 
sequent legislation, it certainly does represent in a sensible 
manner a serious attempt to safeguard the public from the 


| dangers inherent in the gambling instinct. 3y making 


“ off the course ’’ pari-mutuel betting illegal it prevents the 
renascence of the tote-club nuisance, and though it permits 
the totalisator at dog-race meetings—here departing very 
wisely from the somewhat illogical recommendation of the 
Royal Commission—it curtails the opportunities for 
gambling by limiting racing in any given area to 104 days 
in the year and gives local authorities a general measure of 
control over the conduct of the tracks through a licensing 
system. It also attempts to ensure that the ‘‘ Tote ’’ shall 
not be operated for private profit. Perhaps the most 
obvious criticism that can be brought against this portion 
of the measure is that it is a little too tender to vested 
interests by giving all existing tracks a five-year licence. 
The provisions as regards lotteries and sweepstakes, on the 
other hand, seem to err a little on the side of severity. 
Though certain private lotteries will be permitted, the 
selling of Irish sweepstake tickets, for example, is to be 
made illegal and newspapers are to be prohibited from 








THE WEEK 


printing any matter descriptive of the drawings or intended 
drawings of lotteries, lists of prizewinners, and any matter 
calculated to induce anyone to participate in any lottery. 
The newspapers will probably welcome the general inten- 
tion of these prohibitions, but it is clear that the clauses 
have been drawn too strictly, and they will need amend- 
ment if. the proper freedom of the Press is to be safe- 
guarded. Finally, the Bill contains some rather elaborate 
provisions as to newspaper competitions, prohibiting those 
which depend not upon skill but on some kind of gamble, 
such as forecasting. Here, again, the intention is admir- 
able, but would it not be easier and simpler to prohibit all 
competitions carrying large money prizes? In general we 
welcome the Bill as a very praiseworthy attempt to deal 
with an admittedly difficult problem, but it is clear that it 
will need a good deal of amendment in detail before it can 
be regarded as a really satisfactory measure. 


* * * 


Whither Elliot ?—In the last of the ‘‘ Whither Britain” 
broadcast talks on Tuesday night Mr Elliot thought aloud 
for half an hour in a manner that must have been even more 
disconcerting to his friends than to his opponents. Vague, 
inconclusive phrases floated through Mr Elliot’s mind and 
out into the ether. . . . ‘‘ The need for voluntary self- 
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discipline,’ organisation,’’ ‘* security,’’ 
** leadership ’’ and ‘“‘ the scientific state.’’ Whither does 
all this lead? It is hard to say. For wherever Mr Elliot 
Was most concrete, he was also most confused. His chief 
points were that international trade has been made unneces- 
sary by the development of science, and that compulsory 
leisure for all is rapidly becoming a necessity. On this 
occasion Mr Elliot spared us the story of Chilean nitrate, 
but he reiterated his familiar thesis that economic nation- 
alism is the result of scientific progress. Does Mr Elliot 
really believe this? Is it not clear to everyone that if 
science had really made the production of everything 
equally cheap everywhere, there would be no need for 
tariffs to keep out of one country goods produced more 
cheaply in another? What Mr Elliot calls ‘*‘ economic 
self-discipline for agriculture ’’ means, in plain English, 
dearer food at the expense of the working class. Com- 
pulsory import restrictions are the most glaring proof that 
economic costs still vary enormously in almost every 
country in the world. If science had really reached the 
magical point Mr Elliot assigns to it, there would be no 
economic nationalism. There would be automatic self- 
sufficiency in a world of free trade; and nobody would 
object. On the question of leisure Mr Elliot was equally 
illogical and unconvincing. There would be unemploy- 
ment, he said, in the “ scientific state ’’’ because labour 
would be displaced by machines. Leisure would therefore 
be made compulsory. Here Mr Elliot swallowed whole all 
the popular misconceptions which befog the whole question 
of leisure and productivity. It is true that increased produc- 
tivity has enabled us to work less and consume as much 
as before. But it has also enabled us to work as much and 
consume more. A reduction of working hours is some- 
thing desirable in itself; but as human wants are limitless 
it is neither desirable nor necessary as a method of restrict- 
ing production. Perhaps the strangest feature, how- 
ever, in Mr Elliot’s speech was his assumption that there 
is something almost dishonourable about the attempt to 
preserve our international trade and export our products, 
and that those who believe in self-sufficiency are the only 
real “‘ idealists.’’ Mr Elliot is reputed to have great skill in 
capitalising popular sentiment. But would the unemployed 
miners and textile workers of the North like to be informed 
that the activity of working for export is one that would 
stamp them as morally inferior to Mr Elliot? 


** revolution,’’ 


* * * 


The Labour Compromise in America.—The labour 
dispute which threatened to paralyse the American auto- 
mobile industry and to hold up the whole recovery pro- 
gramme has been settled by what appears to be a very 
sensible compromise. The dispute arose over the repre- 
sentation of the workers in the industry. The American 
Federation of Labour claimed the right to represent the 
workers, and asked for the abolition of company unions 
into which they alleged the workers were being coerced. 
The employers on their side claimed that a majority of 
their employees were voluntarily enrolled in company 
unions, and they accordingly refused to recognise the 
claims of the A.F.L. By the terms of the settlement, a 
board of three members, one representing each side and one 
independent, is to be set up with “‘ final and binding ”’ 
powers in all questions of “‘ representation, discharge and 
discrimination.’’ This board is to have access to lists of 
membership and will consequently be in a position to 
decide who are the representatives of the men. The em- 
ployers have undertaken to treat with the representatives 
of both majority and minority, whatever their affiliations, 
and in any reductions of staff proportionate numbers of 
company union members and A.F.L. members are to be dis- 
charged. As part of the settlement the President has with- 
drawn his support from the Wagner Bill, which sought to 
outlaw company unions. This is undoubtedly a victory for 
conciliation. Mr Roosevelt has expressed his hope that the 
machinery set up may develop into a Works Council for 
the industry, and if it should be possible to solve these 
bitterly-disputed questions without resort to a stoppage of 
industry, America may yet be spared much of the wasteful 
rancour through which other industrial countries have 
passed. 


The First Veto.—Mr. Roosevelt is not having an equal 
degree of success in his relations with Congress. (Qp 
March 27th he had occasion to use his veto for the first 
time on a major issue when he refused to approve ap 
Appropriation Bill which restored some of the reductions 
in veterans’ pensions and civil service salaries made a year 
ago. The amount of money involved is small compared 
with the astronomical totals of the Budget, but Mr Roose. 
velt has always made a point of retaining these original 
‘economy cuts.’’ Moreover, the Bill revives the vicious 
principle that diseases contracted by ex-soldiers after their 
discharge are presumed to have originated in the conditions 
of their service and Mr Roosevelt’s objection to it is based 
as much on the desire for a reasonable standard of honesty 
as upon budgetary considerations. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has nevertheless voted by 310 to 72 to override 
the veto and the fate of the Bill rests with the Senate, where 
a two-thirds affirmative vote would make the Bill law. The 
Senate is less amenable than the House to the pressure of 
the veterans’ lobby, since only one-third of its members 
have to face re-election this autumn, and it is possible that 
it may decide to uphold the authority of the President. But 
in any case it is clear that he has lost his complete contro] 
of Congress, and the fate of the Tariff Bill, which would give 
him power to negotiate commercial treaties, and of the 
forthcoming recommendations on War Debts, must be re- 
garded as uncertain. On one subject President and Con- 
gress are apparently in agreement, since he has now made 
clear his support of a Stock Exchange Control Bill ‘‘ with 
teeth in it.’’ In particular he has requested the fixation of 
the minimum margin at a proportion so high ‘‘ that specula- 
tion even as it exists to-day will of necessity be drastically 
curtailed.’’ The Bill has been amended since it was first 
introduced, but its provisions are still far more rigorous 
than any that Wall Street is prepared voluntarily to accept. 


* * * 


Japanese-American Relations. — A few weeks ago, 
amicable messages were exchanged—apparently on 
Japanese initiative—between the Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the United States Secretary of State, to 
celebrate the eightieth anniversary of the opening up of 
relations between their two countries. The messages, which 
are extremely pacific on both sides, are manifestly well- 
meant; yet they ‘‘ do protest too much ”’ to carry any 
great conviction to the minds of observers who have been 
watching the simultaneous beginning—also made on 
Japanese initiative—of a Japanese-American race in naval 
armaments. The Japanese Minister’s formula—that ‘‘ no 
question exists between our two countries that is funda- 
mentally incapable of amicable sclution ’’—is unexception- 
able; but unfortunately it can be applied to the pre-war 
relations of almost all the protagonists in the great wars of 
history. If war never broke out except when there was 
no alternative, it would never break out at all, and we 
should be free, at one pass of the logician’s wand, from 
this ancient burden of evil which still hangs so heavily 
round our necks. As a matter of fact, not only naval 
competition but the whole question of the balance of power 
in the Pacific Ocean and in the Far East is charged with 
possibilities of war which are at least as formidable as 
those which hang over Europe; and this danger cannot be 
conjured away by fair words. It cannot vanish until 
Japan is governed by different men, with different policies, 
from those that have been in the ascendant since the 
autumn of 1931. The present fanatically nationalist 
regime in Japan cannot genuinely work for international 
solidarity without renouncing its own misguided principles. 
It can, however, pursue its aggressive policy with greater 
or lesser degrees of caution; and it is obvious that even the 
most chauvinistic Government in Japan will not go out of 
its way to precipitate a conflict with America, even though 
it deliberately steers a course that heads towards conflict 
in the long run. At the moment, the question is rather 





whether Japan intends to try conclusions, not with the 
United States, but with the U.S.S.R.; and on this point 
there is much interest, and some comfort, in Mr Hirota’s 
statement that Japan ‘‘ has no intention whatever to 
provoke and make trouble with any other Power.”’ 
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The French Note and its Sequel.—The French Note 
to his Majesty’s Government was published at the end of 
last week; and a study of it shows that it is addressed 
specifically, as well as technically, to this country in the 
sense that it is from this country that action is demanded 
if the sequel is not to be a resumption of unregulated com- 

titive rearmament. The French note explicitly condemns 

as inadequate the British idea that there should be inter- 
national supervision of armaments and an obligation to go 
into ‘‘ consultation ’’ if and when the supervision reveals, 
or appears to reveal, that the Disarmament Convention is 
being contravened by one of the parties. In the French 
view, the signatories should recognise a duty “‘ to rectify ”’ 
contraventions ‘‘ without delay by all methods of pressure 
which would be recognised as necessary.’’ And 
“in the same way it should be admitted that if established 
violations endanger the security of another State, common 
action by the Powers should be used for the benefit of the 
threatened State to re-establish the disturbed equilibrium. 
This common action should come into play more particularly 
if violation degenerated into aggression.” 
While paying a tribute to the value of the Locarno Rhine 
Pact, the French note reiterates the French view, con- 
sistently held since 1919, that it is impossible to make an 
effective security arrangement for Western Europe which 
excludes the remainder of a continent that is a political and 
strategic unity. Finally, the note takes its stand on the 
Covenant of the League. Aggression ‘‘ should be effec- 
tively checked by the methods which are laid down in the 
Covenant. In the last resort, it is always necessary to 
come back to the League of Nations and to the Covenant 
on which it is founded.’’ These terms of the French note 
have evoked from his Majesty’s Government a request for 
elucidations, and both Lord Tyrrell in Paris and Sir John 
Simon in London have been duly given “ further and 
better particulars.’” Taken au pied de la lettre, this 
request would be nothing short of comic, considering the 
recentness of Mr Eden’s heart-to-heart visit to Paris, as the 
latest stage in an Anglo-French discussion on security 
which has been going on almost uninterruptedly since the 
day after the Armistice of 1918. It may well be that the 
British demand for elucidations represents the declaration 
of an intention to enter into a bargain at last. The com- 
bination of French obstinacy, German recalcitrance, and 
the invention of air warfare has at last got this country 
cornered. We are now really faced with a choice between 
committing ourselves to sanctions or falling into an un- 
regulated competition in rearmament, of which yet another 
taste is furnished by the German military Budget figures 
discussed in another Note. Any sane Englishman knows 
that commitments to sanctions are by a long degree the 
lesser evil. Now that we have reached the eleventh hour, 
we are beginning to display a sense of realities which gives 
ground for hope. Rumour has it that hope can now be 
pinned to a British guarantee for a Disarmament Conven- 
tion applying only to Western Europe. If rumour is better 
founded than usual, this is the sanest thing we have heard 
throughout these interminable and well-nigh inconclusive 
disarmament (or security?) discussions. 


* * * 


War in Arabia.—If there has to be a war somewhere, 
the interior of Arabia is perhaps the least objection- 


| able theatre for war that can be found in the world. In sup- 


port of this opinion we can call the evidence of the Foreign 
Office and the India Office, who fought one another by 
proxy in Arabia during the Peace Conference—each arming 
its own Arab champion at one and the same British tax- 
payer’s expense. (If they had copied foreign government 
departments they would have thrown inkpots at each 
other cheaply across Whitehall instead of fighting their 
battle at vast expense in the solitudes of Arabia for the 
sake of the peculiarly British interest in the preservation 
of decency.) On that discreetly veiled occasion in 1919 
the India Office champion, Ibn Sa‘ud, was robbed of the 
fruits of his victory over the Foreign Office champion, 
King Husayn, by a hint that, if he did not retire, General 
Allenby would send some whippet tanks. He wisely with- 
drew, and waited till the Treasury had cut short both 
the sister departments’ Arabian subsidies—whereupon Ibn 
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Sa‘ud fell upon King Husayn again and drove him out 
of the Peninsula. This victory of the Wahabis of the 
Nejd over the Hashimites of the Hedjaz in 1926 left 
the Wahabi ruler, Ibn Sa‘ud, master of all Arabia, except 
the south-western corner, which is divided between the 
Imam of Sau‘a (an adversary of the India Office and the 
Foreign Office alike) and the British colony and protec- 
torate of Aden. The Imam is an awkward neighbour, as 
the Turks found before 1911 and we found after the 
war and Ibn Sa‘ud is finding to-day. Nothing daunted 
by the victory of the Allied Powers in other battlefields, 
the Imam proceeded, after the Armistice, to occupy a 
part of the British Aden Protectorate, and for several years 
he refused to budge, until eventually he was bombed out 
from the air. To-day he is apparently playing the same 
game against his other neighbour Ibn Sa‘ud. At least, 
Ibn Sa‘ud declares that his own conciliatory gesture in 
evacuating a border territory, which has been in dispute 
between the two Arabian Powers, has been followed by 
the occupation of these districts by the Imam’s forces. 
Ibn Sa‘ud has now sent his own troops back to turn the 
Yamani forces out; and this may mean war. But happily 
it can only be a war between the elephant and the whale, 
since Ibn Sa‘ud’s bedouins are no more capable of cam- 
paigning in the precipitous, monsoon-drenched highlands 
of the Yaman than the Yamanis are capable of mastering 
the steppes and deserts of the Nejd. It therefore seems 
unlikely that either party can deal the other a knock-out 
blow—though it is true that Ibn Sa‘ud can invade the 
Yaman from the north-east, where the highlands slope 
down gently towards the deserts instead of falling in a 
precipitous escarpment like that which overhangs the mari- 
time plain. On the map, the combatants appear ill- 
matched—the Yaman a dwarf and the Nejd-Hedjaz a 
giant. But in population and wealth the disparity is not 
so great, since the highlands of the Yaman are a culti- 
vated country with a relatively dense population. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that, after all, the two independent 
Powers of Arabia will not commit the folly of measuring 
their strength against each other. 


* * * 





The German Budget -—On Tuesday the details of 
the 1934-35 German Budget, as approved by the Cabinet, 
were published. The estimates show an increase in the 
total Budget over last year’s figures of Rm. 531 millions, 
at Rm. 6,458.3 millions. The increase is due to two factors. 
First, this Budget has to bear the first instalment of the 
financing of the big public works schemes inaugurated by 
the Von Papen and successive Governments during the 
last two years and temporarily financed by tax-remission 
certificates, the first of which, to the extent of Rm. 285 
millions, are presentable for payment of taxes in the 1934-35 
financial year. Jn addition, Rm. 175 millions of bills issued 
under the Von Papen programme fall to be redeemed; so 
that, with other public works debt, the total of interim 
expenditure now due to be met reaches Rm. 660 millions. 
In the second place, however, there is additional expen- 
diture of Rm. 220 millions by the Defence Ministry, which 
we examine in detail in the next Note; and the total in- 
crease of expenditure is reduced by certain economies to 
the figure of Rm. 531 millions quoted above. Total 


revenue from Customs and all taxation is estimated to 
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produce Rm. 152 millions more at Rm. 5,372.9 millions, 
but this sum will be reduced by the Rm. 285 millions of 
tax remission certificates presented in lieu of cash payment. 
Even so, this estimate appears sanguine, in view of the 
latest restrictions on imports and of falling production for 
export. Although Government spokesmen have stated 
that unemployment would be reduced to the two-million 
mark by August, wages tax revenue is only estimated at 
the previous year’s figure, and income-tax revenue at 
slightly less; but an additional Rm. 200 millions are esti- 
mated to accrue from the turnover tax, as a result of in- 
creased activity in home production due to the Govern- 
ment’s economic programme. As revenue remains about 
the same figure as last year, increased expenditure is being 
met by selling Rm. 220 millions of State railway preference 
shares, as against Rm. 100 millions’ worth last year; by 
realisation of unspecified Reich property and by the free- 
ing of a guarantee fund, totalling Rm. 300 millions; and 
by a new loan of Rm. 275 millions. The Finance Minister 
is empowered to guarantee Rm. 35 millions in favour of 
German shipping, and Rm. 100 millions for German foreign 
trade. And finally, the new Budget, after the Nazi Gov- 
ernment had curtailed during 1933 the 1930 statutory re- 
ductions of the outstanding deficit, which was reduced by 
Rm. 100 millions to Rm. 1,780 millions last year, now 
suspends entirely the obligation to reduce this accumulated 
deficit. Considering the new Budget figures, one can only 
wonder how Dr. Schacht will manage to avoid at least a 
measure of that ‘‘ inflation ’’ against which he has again 
this week so energetically inveighed. Of what use is the 
subsidy—for such it must prove—of Rm. 175 millions to 
shipping and foreign trade, when unremitting Autarkie is 
the avowed objective of the German Government? How 
far can the purely domestic financing of vast public works 
schemes go, without first completely freezing the internal 
credit structure of Germany, and rendering inflation inevit- 
able? The new Budget raises these and many other ques- 
tions, but Dr. Schacht has the unenviable task of answering 
their practical implications. 


* * * 





and German Military Expenditure.—With the 
exception of the Vossische Zeitung, which ends a long and 
honourable career this very week, no Berlin paper pub- 
lished the figures for military expenditure in the new 
Budget. Public opinion outside Germany will read these 
figures with uneasy feelings—not so much because of the 
size of the total, but by reason of the percentage increase 
over last year’s figures for military expenditure. The 
Defence Ministry vote has been increased by about Rm. 220 
millions to Rm. 894,323,200; and of the 334 per cent. 
increase Rm. 120 millions are for recurrent expenditure, 
the total of which was Rm. 586 millions last year, while 
Rm. 100 millions are for non-recurrent expenditure, which 
totalled only Rm. 88 millions last year. Of the separate 
Ministries’ shares, the Air Ministry vote shows the largest 
percentage increase—perhaps due to the benevolent and 
professional interest of the Air Minister, General Géring— 
at Rm. 210 millions, as against Rm. 78 millions last year; of 
the increase, Rm. 118 millions go to recurrent expenditure, 
as against a total of Rm. 73.5 millions last year, while the 
balance of Rm. 14 millions goes to non-recurrent expendi- 
ture, as against a total of only Rm. 4.6 millions last year. 
In addition to the increased expenditure on Defence, the 
figures in the ordinary Budget for financial administration 
contain items of Rm. 250 millions earmarked for the costs 
of the Storm Detachments and the Volunteer Labour Corps, 
and of Rm. 190 millions for ‘‘ police protection ’’—this 
latter item being a familiar element in many Central 
European budgets. Thus, while the Great Powers, like 
King Canute, talk about forbidding the tide of re-armament 
to advance, the waves come on remorselessly, sponsored by 
the Powers’ Defence Ministries and departmental experts. 
In the hectic atmosphere of the last two years, while the 
statesmen of the world have haggled over security, sanc- 
tions and reservations, Japan, the United States, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and—last, but in the size of 
its recent contribution to the cause of defence by re-arma- 
ment, not least—this country, have all increased their ex- 
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penditure on national defences. Now Germany has added 
her quota on a scale rivalling her neighbours. What are the 
Powers going to do to offer a better security for national 
defences than increased armaments all round? 


* * * 


Cheaper Milk.—In the milk trade at least the con- 
sumer is now coming in for a little attention. Not long ago 
the arbitrators’ committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture fixed the wholesale price of milk at a figure 
which the Milk Marketing Board (elected by the farmers; 
considered much too low. Now certain of the Consumers’ 
Committee’s recommendations on the fixing of retail prices 
have actually been accepted by the Ministry. These recom- 
mendations were contained in a report issued by the 
Consumers’ Committee on Monday. Severe criticisms of 
the existing system of retail price-fixing are also made in 
the report. It is pointed out that according to this system 
retail prices can be fixed by a majority of retailers meeting 
in any district, and competitors selling below these prices 
may then become liable to the penalties provided in the 
scheme. In the opinion of the Committee retail prices 
have been fixed too high in more than one district, and 
some of the variations between districts are also declared 
to be unjustifiable. A falling off in consumption in some 


districts had been reported. The Committee consequently | 


recommended that in arranging summer milk contracts 
retail prices should be based on wholesale prices and mini- 
mum retailers’ margins fixed by the Ministry. These 
margins would be prescribed for each district and would 
provide for no more than a reasonable return to the 
retailers. The plan is recommended as one which would 
allow for the free play of competition; which means, pre- 
sumably, that some distributors may be expected to charge 
higher than the minimum prices. The Ministry of Agr- 
culture has in effect accepted this plan. Minimum retail 
margins, varying by district according to density of popu- 
lation, were announced by the Ministry on Monday night. 
This concession will have the practical effect of allowing 
the more efficient distributors to lower retail prices where 
they are able and willing to do so. Mr Elliot has been wise 
to give way and admit that the production costs of the 
least efficient producer are not the only index by which 
price should be determined. Indeed, of all the Elliot 
‘“* marketing ’’ schemes the milk plan (thanks largely, no 
doubt, to the refusal of the Dominions to curtail their butter 
and cheese exports to this country) approaches perhaps the 
most nearly to being a genuine reorganisation scheme. The 
latest concession brings it nearer still. 


* * * 


National Income of the United States.—In recent 
years the National Industrial Conference Board has pub- 
lished regularly estimates of the national income of the 
United States. The estimates are a continuation of the 
calculations of Dr. Willford I. King and are based on the 
gross value of the national product. The figures have been 
slightly revised in the light of the estimates for produced 
income from 1929 to 1932 compiled jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research (see the Economist of February 24th). The latest 
figures of the National Industrial Conference Board, which 





include a preliminary estimate for 1933, are shown 
below :— 
ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL INCOME, 1913-1933. 
| | Income per : 

, ’ | Official Index 

Produced Income caraed Yl of Wholesale 
Year Income per Head Unemployed) . ces 

| Billion dollars | __— Dollars Dollars (1926= 100) 
33-7 350 857 69-8 
74:3 697 1,770 154°4 
52°6 486 1,233 97°6 
78-5 674 1,699 100-0 
77-2 653 1,647 95-4 
80°5 671 1,691 96-7 
83-0 683 1,719 95°3 
70°5 572 1,439 86-4 
9° 54-7 440 1,108 73-0 
Se eee 38-3 307 772 64°8 
BOBS (a)....00+00002 39-8 316 795 65:9 


ee tle eens ete errcereees pareerneeenereeremmnesiee 


{a) Preliminary estimate. 
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As was to be expected, the gross income of the United 
States is estimated to be slightly higher in 1933 as a result 
of an increase in economic activity. But the result of the 
rise is small if compared with the disastrous decline be- 
tween 1929 and 1932. Further, the total value of goods 
and services produced does not only depend on physical 
quantity but also on price. In past years the National 
Industrial Conference Board attempted to eliminate 
changes in price by the index of consumption goods prices 
compiled by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
from 1909 to 1929. As this index does not accurately 
reflect changes in the prices of all the goods and services 
which form the gross income of the United States, its appli- 
cation has been discontinued by the Board. But in order 
to provide an indication of the importance of variations in 
prices the official index of wholesale prices has been added 
to the table. From a comparison of the movements of 
wholesale prices and of income per head it emerges that, 
since the year 1929, the fall in income per head shown in 
the 1933 estimates is of the order of 50 per cent., while the 
fall in wholesale prices is of the order of 33} per cent.—a 
clear indication both of the amount of “‘ slack ’’ in business 
activity which requires taking up, and of the drop in real 
income. 


* * * 


World Industrial Production.—The past year witnessed 
an appreciable expansion in the industrial activity of most 
countries. An approximate measure of the extent of the 
upward movement in the trade cycle in the principal indus- 
trialised countries and in the world as a whole is provided 
by the indices of industrial production shown below : — 


INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRopucTIon (1928 = 100) 


























World 
Canada France | Germany} Japan U.K. U.S.A, (excl, 
| U.S.S.R.) 
Period | ; 
| Dominion Institut |Mitsubishi | Institut 
| Bureau | Statis- fur Economic] Board Federal | __ fiir 
| of tique Kon- Research of Reserve | Kon- 
| Statistics | Générale | junktur- | Bureau Trade Board junktur- 
| forschung | forschung 
| . t * } . oe 
| 
| wos | soe | ae | wes | 
ne ciiees 108-1 109-4 100-4 | 111-4 106-0 107-2 106-0 
91-7 110-2 | 90-1 105-6 | 97-9 86-5 90-5 
eee 76-7 97-6 | 73-6 | 100-7 | 83°38 73-0 77-9 
a “assess 62:8 | 75°6 61-2 107-9 | &S-4 57-7 66-1 
SD mesame | 65-2 84-6 68-9 27-6§ 93°1 69-3 | 74-7 
Percent. in- | | 
crease on | 
ae 3-8 11:9 | 12-6 18-3 5:3 20-1 13-0 
1933: Jan. 52-8 78-7 62-9 | 117-2 } s9-04 | 58-6 | 67:2 
Mar. 53°1 82-7 64-9 | 129-9 | oe eed 65-8 
June 67:7 87-4 69°5 119-9 ae 82:9 | 82-7 
July 70-1 88-2 70°6 126-9 }) 90-1 86-3 
Aug. 76:0 87-4 70-7 130-4 > 91-8 2-0 82-5 
Sept. 76-6 86-6 71-0 129-8 4 75:7 79°3 
Oct. 74:2 85-0 71-9 137-6 | 69°4 76°8 
Nov. 71-2 84°3 73°1 139-4 98-6 65-8 71-4 
Dec. 72:2 83-5 74°5 ont s 67-6 73°1 
1934: Jan. 71°7 83-5 77°8 con 70-3 75:0 





* Adjusted for seasonal fluctuations. 
¢ Provisional. 


+ Partly adjusted for seasonal fluctuations. 
§ Average, January-November. 


Recovery has been fairly general, but unequal in its in- 
cidence. A comparison of the indices for 1932 and 1933 
shows that the increase in production in Japan and in the 
United States exceeded the upward movement in the world 
as a whole. More interesting than a comparison of the 
annual figures is the movement of the monthly indices dur- 
ing the past year. All the figures recorded an appreciable 
tise between March and July, 1933. This was followed by 
a severe setback in the United States and, to a lesser extent, 
in Canada and France. Although production in the United 
Kingdom, Japan and Germany continued to advance, the 
index of world production fell sharply between July and 
November. In that month the deterioration in the United 
States was arrested, and in December the index of world 
production resumed its upward movement. In January, 
1934, the level of industrial production in all countries 
shown in the table was considerably higher than in the 
corresponding month of 1933. But with the exception of 
Japan and the United Kingdom production in the countries 
shown above remains substantially below the level of 1928. 


Sterling and International Prices.—lhe past fort- 
night has witnessed a slight but general reaction in whole- 
sale prices. The Economist complete index number of 
sterling prices has fallen by 0.6 per cent., while sterling 
prices of primary products have fallen by 0.9 per cent. In 
the United States, the movement was rather more pro- 
nounced, for the Irving Fisher general index number fell 
by 0.7 per cent. in the week ended March 2tst alone, while 
the Economist index number of American primary products 
fell by 1.8 per cent. The decline was fairly widespread on 
both sides of the Atlantic, the main exceptions being tin and 
cocoa, and it looks as if the impact given to prices by the 
devaluation of the dollar has now spent its force. Even so, 
commodity prices in both countries are higher than they 
were at the New Year. French prices, conversely, are 
lower, but Italian and German prices show comparatively 
little change. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


























| 
Economist Indices | 
; Statis- 
| nae Milan . 
| Irving Statis- | chamber tisches 
Date British | Primary Products | ,, . Fisher, |. 4° | of Com- | Reichs 
Complete Price of US a. Générale, ae amt, 
oe | Gold ares | France Italy Ger- 
(sterling)| British American| (Sterling) —7 
| (sterling)| (dollar) | | 
1932 | j | 
Jan. 27th 108-3 115-7 93-8 140°9 93°5 93-6 95°8 91-6 
Feb. 24th | 110-9 120-9 89-6 139-8 92-4 95-1 97-2 92-0 
Mar. 22nd | 108-1 111°9 86-5 133-1 91-5 96-3 97-0 91-4 
Apr. 20th | 103-8 105-4 83-6 129-5 89-6 97-0 95-3 90-3 
June Ist 100-2 101-0 79°8 132-7 87-3 94-0 91-7 88-5 
June 29th 97-4 99-3 80:5 135-0 86-4 91-5 89-5 88-1 
July 27th | 99-5 | 103-5 84-1 | 136-9 88:3 | 91-3 88-5 | 88-1 
Aug. 24th | 102-5 111-8 89-3 140-0 89:8 89-0 89-3 87-1 
Sept. 21st 106-0 117-4 89-6 139-9 90°5 89-7 91-2 87-1 
Oct. 19th | 103-1 112-3 84-0 143-8 88-6 88-8 92:7 86-8 
Nov. 30th | 103-1 112-3 77:7 153-8 87-8 88-4 91-4 85-7 
a 101-2 109-3 76-9 145:°6 83°5 88-1 90-9 84-2 
1933 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 107-7 78:0 142°6 80-5 88-1 90-2 83-8 
Feb. 22nd 99-5 104-2 76-9 143-2 79:9 88-1 88-7 84-3 
Mar. 22nd 99-0 104-0 80-1 142:1 82:1 87-2 87-5 83-4 
Apr. 19th 98-7 104:°6 88-7 141°4 82-8 87°5 86-2 83-4 
May 3lst 105-3 116-3 108:°5 145-8 90-0 87:2 86:6 84-9 
June 28th 107-6 118-2 117-4 144-0 94°4 89-5 87-2 85-6 
July 26th | 108-1 120-6 124°7 145-7 100:°9 89-7 86-2 86-6 
Aug. 9th | 107-6 118-6 122-1 146-7 101-9 88-6 86-4 86-7 
Aug. 23rd | 107-9 116-9 119-0 147-6 102-1 89-5 86-2 86-6 
Sept. 6th | 108-6 118°4 118-2 153-7 102-8 88-8 86-3 86-6 
Sept. 20th | 108-1 116-9 120-7 157-4 103-7 87-5 85-8 87-5 
Oct. 4th | 107°2 114-8 119-4 157-7 103-1 87-2 84:9 87-8 
Oct. 18th | 106-4 112°8 109-1 155-4 103-7 87-5 84 6 88-1 
Nov. Ist 105-9 114-4 114-0 155-1 104-1 86-5 84:3 88-3 
Nov. 15th | 104-8 113-8 122-0 | 152-0 104°5 86-3 83-9 88-3 
Nov. 29th | 104-4 114-7 117-2 147°7 103-5 86-8 84-5 88-2 
Dec a 105-3 114°8 117-0 148-4 104°4 87-2 84-5 88-4 
1934 
Jan. 3rd. | 105-9 113-9 119-8 150-1 104°4 88-1 | 84-9 88-4 
Jan. 17th | 107-1 | 114-8 | 123-1 | 154-8 | 104-5 | 87:2 | 84-8 | 88-5 
Jan. 3ist 108-8 118-0 124-8 156°7 | 105-6 87-2 84-4 88-5 
Feb. 14th 109-3 119-9 128-6 161-7 106-8 87-0 84-5 88-4 
Feb. 28th | 109°1 121-3 28-0 161-3 | 107-9 86-1 84-1 88-0 
Mar. 14th | 109-0 22-5 29°8 | 160-3 | 108-2 85:6 | 84-0 88°1 
Mar. 28th | 108-3 | 121-4 | 127-5 | 160-4 | 107-4 — | 84-3%] 838-0 











* These figures relate to March 21, 
Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below : — 


‘* Economist’ INDEX 











(1927 = 100) 

Sept. 18, Feb 28, Mar.14, Mar. 28, 
1931 1934 1934 1934 
Cereals and meat ......... 64°5 65:7 65-4 64-7 
OS 62-2 59-5 58°8 59-3 
Ts ccsiaisianincacrinaeoseanen 43-7 57-5 57-1 57-2 
TET: 67-4 78:4 78-6 78-4 
Miscellaneous ............... 65°8 68-4 69-3 67-9 
Complete index ...... 60-4 65-9 65-9 65-4 
Bee ae BO vvcsc isacccccccc 83-1 90-6 90-6 90-0 
PN NOI ccescevenuccvecen 52-2 56-9 56°9 56-5 


In the cereals and meat group, there were declines in wheat, 
barley, oats, maize and bacon. Beef prices were higher. 
The outstanding movement among other foods was a sharp 
advance in cocoa. In the textiles group, American cotton, 
jute and silk cheapened, but Egyptian cotton, wool and 
flax were dearer. Among minerals there was a seasonal 
fall in the price of house-coal, but only insignificant changes 
in non-ferrous metals. In the miscellaneous group there 


were declines in hides, leather, petrol, linseed oil, tallow 
and rubber. 


* * * 


China and Silver.—According to The Times’ Shanghai 
correspondent, China has apparently decided to follow the 
United States in ratifying the Silver Agreement drawn up 
at the World Economic Conference in July, 1933. It is 
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reported, however, that China’s ratification will be quali- 
fied by a reservation enabling her to withdraw from the 
Agreement if its object, i.e., the stabilisation of the price 
of silver, is disregarded by other countries. This reserva- 
tion is evidently a hint to the advocates of a high price of 
silver in the United States. It is not difficult to understand 
China’s attitude on the silver problem, for a pronounced 
rise in the world price of silver would have disastrous con- 
sequences for China. Chinese imports would no doubt be 
stimulated for a time, but, as internal prices would rise, 
the increase in imports would have to be paid for by silver. 





Unless China gave up the silver standard she would experi- 
ence all the hardships of deflation. Further, since she 
would be unable to maintain, let alone increase, her 
imports of silver, the world’s silver problem would in the 
long run only be aggravated, as its ultimate solution 
depends largely on a revival of Eastern demand. It may 
be possible to raise the gold price of silver for a time at 
the expense of deflation in China, but the increase in prices 
would lead to a rise in production and supplies, with a 


consequent collapse in prices and renewed dislocation in 
China. 





OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 


(By cable) 
BUSINESS STAGNANT 


THE compromise in the settlement of the labour dispute at 
Detroit recognises the validity of the company union, but 
fortifies the status of the American Federation of Labour in 
the motor industry. The revised Stock Exchange Bill will 
necessitate radical readjustment of Wall Street mechanisms, 
but it is preferred in Wall Street to the original. There is 
increasing criticism from the Senate of industrial price- 
fixing, and retail merchants are experiencing consumer 
resistance. The Civil Works Administration expires this 
week, and no provision has yet been announced for a 
succeeding relief plan. Business is hesitant, March figures 
being about even with February. Steel production is 
shrinking slowly. 
New York, March 27. 





FRANCE 


A CREDIT FROM HOLLAND 


On Saturday, March 24, M. Doumergue broadcast a speech 
to the nation. After emphasising his determination to 
punish all the guilty parties in the Stavisky scandals, he 
devoted the greater part of his speech to finance. ‘‘ The 
franc,’’ M. Doumergue said, ‘‘ now at one-fifth of its former 
value, must remain intact,’’ and he went on to urge the 
people of France to accept the economy measures which 
the Government intend to pass by decree in the immediate 
future and which are necessary for the balancing of the 
Budget. 

Financial reform must achieve both the balancing of the 
Budget and the relief of the Treasury. To strengthen the 
situation of the Treasury the Government has just con- 
cluded in Amsterdam an operation somewhat analagous to 
that which was concluded in London a year ago. A group 
of Dutch banks headed by Messrs. Mendelssohn and Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, the Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
N.V. and the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Amsterdam, 
has taken up French Treasury bonds to a limit of 100 million 
Dutch florins. These bonds are renewable three times at the 
most, which gives the loan a maximum duration of one 
year. The rate has been fixed at 4 percent. The operation 
has been concluded with the full consent of the Bank of 
Holland. which has declared that it sees no objection to 
this credit, provided that the transfers which it entails are 
already assured, without recourse having to be made to the 
reserves of the Bank of Holland. The reserves of gold and 
of foreign exchange of the lending bankers are, in fact, 
sufficient to guarantee the necessary payments. The French 
Government has undertaken to repay the credit in gold. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
In February French imports were 2,063,294,000 francs, 
against 2,302,562,000 francs in January and 2,647,522,000 
francs in February, 1933. Exports in February amounted 


to 1,512,215,000 francs, against 1,512,503,000 francs in 
January and 1,537,404,000 francs in February, 1933. The 
total fall in foreign trade for February is 239} million francs. 

The contraction of trade is due principally to shrinking 
imports rather than shrinking exports. The deficit in the 
balance of trade, which had been 1,110 millions in Febru- 
ary, 1933, and 790 millions in January last, fell in Febru- 
ary to only 551 millions. Comparing February, 1934, with 
February, 1931 (which the depression had already affected), 
there is a diminution of 2,018 millions in imports (about 50 
per cent.) and of 1,244 millions in exports (about 50 per 
cent.). 

The results of the first two months of 1934, compared 
with those of the first two months of 1933, show that 
imports are continuing to fall, while exports show a 
certain stability at the figure of about 14 milliard. 


Imports Exports 
1SSS—January  ........0..00000000. 2,551,408,000 1,501,067,000 
SE nn conaskacuknen® 2,647 522,000 1,537,414,000 
1934 —January sie nevenabesankioke 2,302,562,000 1,512,503,000 
CN icici 2,063,294 ,000 1,512,215,000 


Total imports for January and February, 1934, were in 
value 4,365,856,000 francs and in volume 7,717,873 tons, 
a reduction in comparison with the same period of last year 
of 833,074,000 francs and of 159,816 tons. Exports 
amounted to 3,024,718,000 francs and 4,226,960 tons, 
showing, in comparison with 1933, a reduction of 13,763,000 
francs and an increase of 352,544 tons. Detailed figures are 
as follows : — 

(000 francs) 
First two 
months of 


First two 


months of Difference 





Imports 1933 1934 
Rr ect e tas 1,787,543 1,293,718 — 493,825 
Raw materials ............... 2,539,102 2,332,487 — 206,615 
Manufactured goods......... 872,285 739,651 — 132,634 

I ee 5,198,930 4,365,856 — 833,074 

Exports 
SNR ie ot sae 393,339 431,986 38,647 
DY MIERED nvccsssesdeeses 730,310 895,762 +.165,452 
Manufactured goods......... 1,914,832 1,696,970 — 217,862 

OS ea 3,038,481 3,024,718 — 13,763 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTION 


The 65 most important producers and distributors of 
electricity produced during the month of January 
960,906,723 kw.h., which represents an increase of 
64,772,155 kw.h. in comparison with January, 1933. The 
increase is due entirely to production by hydraulic plants, 
as the following table shows : — 

1933 
435,487,806 
460,646,762 


TNS cic cccerneeursbesessess. 896,134,568 960,906,723 


These figures represent about 93.5 per cent. of the energy 
produced in France by plants which supply distribution 
systems. From 1933 to 1934 they show an increase of 
16.93 per cent. in the production of electricity by hydraulic 
plants, a diminution of 3.13 per cent. in the production of 
electricity by thermic plants and an increase of 7.23 pet 
cent. in total production. 


Paris, March 27. 


1934 
422,276,672 
538,630,051 


Thermic plants ..... phiepaeneeeseens 
Hydraulic plants.......-++-++e+++s 
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GERMANY 





LAW FOR ‘* MAINTAINING PURCHASING POWER ”’ 

Tue Federal Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) was 
last week abolished as a consequence of the creation of the 
industrial “‘ roof-organisations.’’ The Economic Council, 
which never received a definitive structure and was always 
called ‘* Provisional,’’ was originally itself designed as a 
‘‘ root-organisation.’’ The local chambers which were to 
be subordinated to it were never founded. Its right to 
advise on all economic and social bills lapsed in the era 
of government by decree under Article 48 of the 
Constitution. 

The Reich Cabinet has sanctioned a ‘‘ Law for the Main- 
tenance and Increase of Purchasing Power,’’ which pro- 
vides for supervision and control of the budgets of legally 
recognised corporations and similar associations, and of 
subscriptions to and assessments by them. The preamble 
complains that these contributions are often too high, serve 
no economic end, and depress consumption; further, being 
in part assessed on income, they entrench on the income 
tax, which is a Reich preserve. Exempted from the pro- 
visions, in addition to the local governments, are social- 
insurance boards, religious associations, and the Nazi Party, 
but not associations connected with the Party. Public col- 
lections must in future be sanctioned by the representative 
of the Chancellor in agreement with the Finance Minister. 
The same law amends the Levy for Helping the Unem- 
ployed, which goes to the Reich Board of Labour Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance. The total of the 
levy is reduced from Rm. 530 millions (1933) to Rm. 230 
millions in the expectation that this will stimulate con- 
sumption. All earners with three or more children are 
exempt, also earners with one or two children if the wage 
does not exceed Rm. 500, or without children Rm. 100. 
The highest rate, on salaries of over Rm. 3,000 a month, is 
5 per cent. The voluntary levies for the Furthering of 
National Work and for Winter Help cease on March 3s1t. 
The former fund brought in Rm. 130 millions. The Mar- 
riage-Premium system, under which 191,500 loans have 
already been granted, will be financed with a further 
Rm. 150 millions, for 200,000 loans. 


STATE DIVIDEND CONTROL 


In a speech on March 2ist on the need for mobilising 
resources necessary for absorbing the unemployed in pro- 
duction, Herr Hitler complained that many employers 
show a lack of understanding, and apparently believe that 
they must ‘‘ express the reanimation of trade in a par- 
ticular dividend level.’’ In future, dividend increases, said 
Herr Hitler, would be opposed resolutely. This remark 
caused a heavy drop of company shares on the Bourse on 
the two following days. After a recovery on the third day 
a new decline occurred on the appearance of a new statute 
prescribing that companies which between October 1, 
1933, and December 31, 1934, distribute profits (including 
distributions by way of bonus or gratis shares) in excess 
of the sum distributed in the preceding business year, must 
invest a sum equal to the excess distribution in Reich, 
State or municipal bonds. This obligation applies only if 
the distribution exceeds 6 per cent. on capital. If the dis- 
tribution last year was under 6 per cent. the compulsory 
investment is to equal that part of the increased distribu- 
tion that exceeds 6 per cent. The loan-stock must not be 
realised before March 31, 1936. Of late there has been a 
good deal of Left-Wing Nazi agitation against manufac- 
turers’ profits. The Government’s aim, however, seems 
to be to push bond quotations up further in order to 
facilitate conversions, possibly also to stabilise dividends. 
But in any circumstances, the number of industrial com- 
panies so far affected by the new law is very small. 
For the business year 1932 Or 1932-33 the majority of com- 
panies paid no dividends; and the last classified analysis 
of company reports show very large declines in losses 
suffered, but not great increases where profits were gained. 
The heavy selling on the Bourse seems therefore to have had 
no ground. Share quotations have of late risen less than is 





usual in times of industrial recovery, prices being only very 
slightly above those of twelve months ago, and somewhat 
lower than at the end of April, 1933. 


THE NEW CUT IN IMPORTS 

For April the ration of exchange to importers, reduced 
for March from 50 to 45 per cent., has been cut to 35 per 
cent.; and acceptance credits available under the Standstill 
agreements may be utilised only up fo 70 per cent. These 
measures are to be explained by the sharp decline in the 
Reichsbank’s reserves. They are apparently to be followed 
by measures differentiating imports according to their 
degree of necessity. Under a newly-passed law for 
the regulation of industrial raw and half-finished materials 
the Reich Minister of Economy has created three control 
boards, one for cotton, one for wool, and one for flax, 
hemp and jute; and has prohibited until May 5th new 
purchases from abroad, but not the fulfilment of existing 
delivery contracts. Every ‘‘ unreasonable ’’ price increase 
‘‘in the whole textiles domain’’ is forbidden under 
penalty. These measures have been preceded by alarmist 
utterances, official and private, about the exchange situa- 
tion. The Institute for Trade Research says that Germany 
is again in a transfer crisis. 

This situation has developed opportunely for the debts 
conference in April. During the 1931 crisis, and indeed 
ever since the currency stabilisation, exchange conditions 
never caused a shortage of industrial materials; and it 
seems that stocks now are not short. The total import of 
raw and half-finished materials last year was 29,522,600 
tons, value Rm. 2,420 millions, as against 25,719,700 tons, 
value Rm. 2,412 millions, in 1932. These figures do not 
include yarns and rolling-mill products, classed as finished 
goods. Import of wool was 197,860 tons, against 180,100 
tons; cotton, 473,300 tons, against 424,700 tons; and flax, 
hemp and jute, 213,400 tons, against 166,100 tons. In the 
present year the import of wool has been nearly twice as 
high as in the corresponding months of 1933; and the 
import of cotton and the other fibres increased. The present 
cotton stock in Bremen is stated to be 600,000 bales. 

The Reich Budget for 1934-35 was sanctioned by the 
Cabinet last week. Revenue and expenditure balanced at 
Rm. 6,458 millions. The Finance Minister, speaking at 
Miinster recently, defended the policy, which was initiated 
by Herr von Papen in 1932, of burdening future Budgets 
with current relief work expenditure. Money for financing 
relief work, the Minister said, could not have been provided 
out of current revenue; had that been possible there would 
have been no need of a programme. The relief works pro- 
gramme, when added to the two milliards unfunded deficit 
from preceding years, involved a burden on future years 
totalling six milliards. 


, 


BANK BALANCE SHEETS 

Money has been in increased demand, day-loan rates 
have advanced to 4} to 44 per cent., and there have been 
heavy offers in the private discount market. While the 
free Reichsmark exchange abroad has been little affected 
by the decline in the Reichsbank’s reserves, mark holdings 
outside Germany being small, blocked marks have weak- 
ened. The balance sheets for February 28th of the five 
leading Berlin banks show, as compared with Novem- 
ber 30th, a small increase from Rm. 6,416 millions to 
Rm. 6,434 millions in total deposits, despite a decline 
(estimated) of Rm. 80 millions in liabilities to abroad. The 


The British and Polish Trade Bank A.G., 
Danzig 
Paid-up Capital and Reserves: D. Gulden 5,378,542 
Chairman: Dr. Roman Gérecki. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir William Grenfell Max-Muller, 


G.B.E., K.C.M.G. 

Joint Managers: Waclaw Konderski and Philip 
Frederick Rann. 

Assistant Manager: Aleksander Kowalski. 


The Bank was formed to facilitate Exports and Imports 
from and to Poland, including Danzig. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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D.D. Bank’s annual report for 1933 shows a gross profit of 
Rm. 137.1 millions, against Rm. 146.1 millions in 1932, 
earnings from interest and discounts having fallen from 
Rm. 76 millions to Rm. 66 millions. The net profit is 
Rm. 25.9 millions, against Rm. 27.3 millions. This profit 
is devoted to writing off and inner reserves. The published 
reserve remains Rm. 25.2 millions. The capital has been 
reduced from Rm. 144 millions to Rm. 130 millions in 
connection with the sale for Rm. 14 millions to the Reich of 
the office building of the former Diskonto Bank. Clearings 
declined 4 per cent., as against 35 per cent. in 1932. The 
fall in deposits by Rm. 202 millions to Rm. 2,610 millions 
was due to the reduction of foreign currency liabilities and 
to the depreciation of the dollar and sterling. Liabilities to 
abroad at the end of the year totalled (including Rm. 130 
millions in Reichsmarks) Rm. 403 millions, against 
Rm. 570 millions in 1932 and Rm. 1,832 millions in 1929, 

BERLIN, March 26. 





U.S.S.R. 





TENSION IN THE FAR EAST 
Tue Far Eastern tension, which easily dominates every 
other aspect of Soviet foreign relations, now seems a little 
less acute. The release of the six Soviet railroad officials 
who had been arrested by the Manchukuo authorities and 
the dropping of the original demand that their successors 
should be Manchukuo representatives have paved the way 
for a reopening of the negotiations for the sale of the Soviet 
interest in the Chinese Eastern Railroad under more favour- 
able auspices. At the time when the negotiations were 
suspended there was a wide difference in the terms proposed 
by the two sides. The Soviet negotiators had reduced an 
original demand for 250 million gold roubles to 200 million 
gold roubles; the Manchukuo representatives had refused 
to alter an original offer of 50 million paper yen. Uncon- 
firmed rumour suggests that a final agreement may be 
reached at a price in the neighbourhood of 100 million yen. 

General Bluecher, commander of the Soviet Far Eastern 
Army, has gone for a rest in a Caucasian resort instead of 
hurrying back to his post after the termination of the 
Party Congress: a straw which indicates that a milder 
wind is blowing in the Far East. 

A new aspect of the unsatisfactory functioning of the 
transportation system is brought out by the recent occur- 
rence of several serious wrecks, involving considerable loss 
of life and destruction of rolling stock, on several of the 
more important Russian railroads. A collision of two 
suburban trains a few miles outside Moscow resulted in the 
complete smashing of two cars of one of the trains. The 
casualties are stated at nineteen killed and forty-four 
seriously injured. The occurrence of several such wrecks 
in rapid succession has impelled the Chief Prosecutor of the 
Soviet Union, M. Akulov, to take action. 


COAL AND IRON OUTPUT 


The appallingly poor functioning of the railroads 
(another wreck, which has not as yet been reported in the 
newspapers, is credibly reported to have occurred on the 
Kazan Railroad line near Moscow and to have cost the 
lives of some military aviators) is all the more unfortunate 
because production in such branches of heavy industry as 
coal, iron and steel is showing an upward curve and is 
consequently making greater demands upon railroad trans- 
port. Iron and steel have recently been ranging around 
24,000 or 25,000 tons a day, and coal output has been 
registering a figure between 240,000 and 250,000 tons 
a day. 


As often happens in Russia, the courts are being called 
in to redress the defective working of the industrial system. 
Besides a prospective batch of trials of railroad em- 
ployees, a number of prosecutions have been instituted 
against directors, engineers and other responsible persons 
in enterprises where the quality of output has been con- 
spicuously bad. A law which was passed about three 
months ago makes it a criminal offence, punishable with 
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imprisonment up to five years, to put on the market goods 
of defective quality. 

A more serious instance of the uncertain reliability of 
Soviet statistics is to be found in the official claim that a 
record harvest, totalling 89,800,000 tons of the four main 
grain crops—wheat, rye, oats and barley—was realised in 
1933. This claim of a record harvest contrasts strangely 
with the maintenance of the bread card system, with the 
substantial spread between the rationed price and the free 
market price of bread, with the increasing reports of 
shortage which come in from the Lower Volga and from 
isolated districts of the Ukraine. Some light on this prob- 
lem is conveyed by a remarkable article published by M. 
Ossinsky, head of the State Statistical Department, who 
explains that the basis on which the crop yield was deter- 
mined was a flat deduction of 10 per cent. from the esti- 
mated ‘“‘ biological yield,’’ i.e., the potential yield of the 
crop on the fields. In the same article M. Ossinsky 
candidly admits that threshing data in most cases revealed 
a discrepancy of 30, 40 or 50 per cent. by comparison with 
the evidently optimistic estimates of the ‘‘ biological 
yield.”’ 

Moscow, March 16. 





AUSTRIA 





THE ROME ECONOMIC PACT 


THE economic Agreements made at the conference between 
Austria, Italy and Hungary in Rome will have a decisive 
influence upon Austria’s commercial policy. Although it is 
evident that Customs unions and similar close relations can- 
not be counted upon for the time being, the Rome Agree- 
ments, nevertheless, indicate the direction likely to be taken 
by certain imports and exports. For instance, it is unlikely 
that Austria will be importing any considerable supplies of 
wheat from overseas tor some time, whereas as late as 1932 
wheat supplies from non-European countries still amounted 
to 25 per cent. of the Austrian wheat imports. It is equally 
certain that the bulk of Italian and Hungarian imports of 
timber will tend to come from Austria; and Austria will also 
provide a larger part of the Italian paper imports and 
Hungarian textile imports. Heavier supplies of Hungarian 
cattle and Italian fruits may be expected on the Austrian 
market. 

Last year’s agreements have already produced some in- 
crease in trade. Austrian timber exports to Italy increased 
from 3,050,000 metric centners in 1932 to 3,720,000 metric 
centners in 1933, and timber exports to Hungary increased 
from 1,390,000 to 2,150,000 metric centners. Paper exports 
to Italy rose from 502,000 to 649,000 metric centners. Fruit 
imports from Italy rose from 315,000 to 357,000 metric 
centners, and rice imports from 111,000 to 149,000 metric 
centners, and wheat imports from Hungary rose from 
1,660,000 to 2,290,000 metric centners. Trade among the 
three States is carried on with the assistance of so-called 
credit facilities, which really amount to a preference system 
which is proving very effective. In addition, favourable 
freight rates have recently been arranged for Austrian im- 
ports coming through the port of Trieste, such as cotton, 
colonial goods and spices, and these special rates have led 
to a greater use of Trieste at the cost of North Sea ports. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE CHANGES 


Now that Dr. Dollfuss has returned, two large measures 
will be carried through. The one relates to the conversion 
of the national insurance. The national insurance institutes 
are in a difficult position. In spite of various measures of 
retrenchment, there is still a deficit of 45 million schillings 
per annum. The annual contributions for health insurance 
have sunk since 1929 from 120 to 80 million schillings, and 
in accident insurance there is a decrease of about 40 perf 
cent. The situation is aggravated by the fact that health, 
unemployment and old-age insurance schemes for work- 
men have no reserves, and that the reserves in the other 
branches of insurance have dwindled. Last year a sum of 
550 million schillings was used in Austria for national in- 
surance, and of this sum 355 million schillings was pro- 
vided in contributions. About one-half of these contributions 
has to be made by the employers, and this portion is now 
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to be raised by an addition to the merchandise turnover tax. 
This would mean increasing the present rate of the mer- 
chandise turnover tax by at least 100 per cent. 

The second important measure relates to the fusion of 
the Niederoesterreichische Escompte-Gesellschaft with the 
Wiener Bankverein. It is possible that the former institute 
will formally cease to exist, especially as it is very centrally 
organised, whereas the Wiener Bankverein has numerous 
branches. The fusion may, however, still be extended to 
several smaller banks in the provinces and their businesses 
be taken over by the new organisation. The new bank will 
confine its activity chiefly to pure banking business, while 
the associated industrial interests will be concentrated in a 
special holding company. It is, of course, not yet settled 
that all of these industrial concerns will be so concentrated. 
On the contrary, the intention is to incorporate in the new 
holding company only those works on which the claims of 
the bank either cannot be realised or are credits of such long 
terms that they would not suit the character of a mobile 
bank. 


VIENNA, March 25. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





THE DEVALUATION OF THE CROWN 


FoR some time a discussion had been carried on in the 
Czechoslovak Press on the proposal of the former 
Minister of Finance, Dr. English, to introduce exchange- 
surcharges on payments to and from abroad. In this way 
Dr. English hoped to adjust the disparity between the ex- 
ternal and internal value of the Czechoslovak crown 
caused by the enhancement of the value of gold. The 
exchange-surcharges were to be paid by the importers 
and would go to render exporters’ prices more competitive. 
The Chambers of commerce suggested that exports should 
be assisted by the refunding of the commercial taxes which 
made the exported goods dear. The Government adhered, 
however, to the views of Dr. English and carried out a 
one-sixth devaluation of the Czechoslovak crown. The Bill 
was passed on February 17th. At the same time the legal 
gold cover has been lowered to 25 per cent. and the State 
debt on note issue was reduced by the difference between the 
old and new values of the gold deposited at the National 
Bank in new notes. The meeting of the General Assembly 
of the National Bank, which took place on February 27th, 
was presided over by the new Governor, Dr. English, who 
succeeded Dr. PospiSil. Dr. English expressed his adher- 
ence to the principle of stable currency and declared him- 
self a decided adversary of inflation in any form. 

The rising tendency of the prices of some manufactured 
goods is being strengthened by the simultaneous advance of 
prices of some raw materials on the world market. No rise 
in prices in Czechoslovakia was noticeable in February; the 
index of wholesale prices in gold declined slightly to 94.3. 
The prices for some vegetable foodstuffs, pork, fats, raw 
and tanned hides, textiles, mineral oils and wood advanced. 
The index of import values rose from 84.4 in December 
to go.5 in February. 


CHEAPER MONEY 


The discount rate remains unchanged, and the rate for 
loans against securities was reduced by 4 per cent. on 
January 25th. The Stock Exchange experienced an im- 
provement in activity in January and February, and the 
Stock Exchange index rose at the end of February to 90.8. 
The devaluation caused a temporary withdrawal of deposits, 
but this has ceased already. Both the gilt-edged securities 
and shares are rising. To facilitate credit operations a Bill 
has been presented to Parliament providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Rediscount Institute, which is to grant credits 
on bills and securities to financial institutions and to co- 
operate in the regulation of the market in Government 
Securities. 

There are some signs of industrial recovery. The num- 
ber of unemployed persons at the end of February was 
847,994, against 920,182 a year ago. Some industries show 
improvement, but the position in the textile, glass and 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF GREECE 
Established in 1841 


Head Office: Athens 


Branches and Agencies throughout Greece 


Branches and Agencies in Egypt : 
CAIRO, ALEXANDRIA, ZAGAZIG 


Affiliated Bank : 
HELLENIC BANK TRUST COMPANY, 
51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Capital paid up and Reserves Drs. 1,205,000,000 


other trades is still very difficult owing to export obstacles. 
To limit unemployment the Government are preparing an 
Ordinance to prevent dismissals of workers without the 
approval of the competent authorities. At the same time 
the period in which notice can be given to employees, who 
have been working in the establishment for a considerable 
time, is to be extended. Another Ordinance for the pro- 
hibition of wage reductions up to the end of 1935 without the 
permission of an arbitration committee is contemplated. 
These proposals are evoking protests from the industrial 
circles. 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1933 

Imports in 1933 amounted to Cz.K. 6,125 millions, and 
exports to Cz.K. 5,922 millions. The balance of trade was 
thus passive by Cz.K. 203 millions. The total of trade 
declined between 1929 and 1933 by 29.7 per cent., and 
exports declined by 27.6 per cent. In January imports 
amounted to Cz.K. 376 millions and exports to Cz.K. 396 
millions. The negotiations for a new commercial treaty 
with Poland have been completed. An agreement with 
France regarding the new adjustment of quotas has also 
been reached, as well as agreements with Denmark and 
Turkey on the regulation of imports. Negotiations with 
Austria and Belgium are being continued. 

PRAGUE, March 20. 


JUGOSLAVIA 





FOREIGN RELATIONS AND TRADE 

THE general satisfaction with which the Balkan pact was 
received throughout the country was to some extent 
tempered by the abstinence of Bulgaria. This abstinence 
need not be taken tragically, however, since a door has been 
left open for her later accession, and since relations were 
never so friendly between the two countries as dunng the 
last few months. On the further political horizon the 
acknowledgment of Soviet Russia has been postponed, 
although the re-establishment of relations has been re- 
peatedly urged by speakers in Parliament. Finally, the 
restoration of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in any form 
is strongly opposed both by Government and public opinion. 

The internal economic position is not very cheerful. 
Added to the usual seasonal slackening during the first 
quarter of all production and trade, the fighting in Austria 
and the devaluation of the crown in Czechoslovakia have 
caused serious disturbance to Jugoslav exports. This is the 
more serious since Austria and Czechoslovakia absorb over 
35 per cent. of the Jugoslav exports, and the effect of their 
reduced purchasing power may be felt for some time to 
come. Already in January the number of registered unem- 
ployed had reached 28,571, which is 3,000 higher than the 
highest number during 1933. This is by no means indica- 
tive of real unemployment, which is variously estimated as 
approaching 300,000, including the unregistered peasants 
and middle classes. During February conditions deterior- 
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ated further, and reached the lowest point since the begin- 
ning of the crisis. The export index for February dropped 
further to 58.2, as against 59.2 in December. The import 
index for the same period declined only from 73.5 to 72.9. 

The final trade figures for 1933 are satisfactory, for they 
register not only an improvement both in exports and in 
imports, but also in the active balance. 

The figures were :— 


1932 1933 
Tons Mill. dinars Tons Mill. dinars 
ee 2,398 3,055-6 2,930 3,377°8 
Oe eee 707 2,.859-7 793-5 2,882-5 
Active balance of trade... 195-9 495-3 


That this active balance, together with the greatly 
reduced consignments of emigrant money and the somewhat 
better receipts from tourists, is as yet insufficient to right 
the balance of payments is obvious from the fact that the 
cover of the National Bank during 1933 declined further 
from 1,968 to 1,906 million dinars, although the service of 
foreign debts has been reduced to a payment of Io per cent. 
of the interest. Nevertheless, the amount of blocked dinars 
shows no signs of increase, and foreign exchange regulations 
are now less severe. 

BANK RATE REDUCED TO 7 PER CENT. 

The Government is making a great effort to encourage 
enterprise through the creation of cheap and plentiful credit. 
To this effect, following the conversion of the interest on 
peasant debts to 6 per cent., the National Bank has lowered 
its rate from 7} per cent. to 7 per cent. At the same time, 
the State Mortgage Bank has reduced its rate for new 
deposits from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent., and the rate on 
Government bills has also been reduced by 3 per cent. to 
I per cent. for the various categories. The significance of 
the reduction of the National Bank rate lies in the fact 
that according to the new bank law no private bank may 
charge more than 5 per cent. above the National Bank rate. 
This means that the private rate is being reduced from 13 
per cent. as a maximum for first-class bills to a maximum 
of 12 per cent. for any bill. Simultaneously with this lower- 
ing of the interest rate Parliament has passed a Bill by which 
the drawing of Government securities for redemption pur- 
poses is abolished, and the Minister of Finance is empowered 
to redeem bonds to the same cash value in the open market. 

BELGRADE, March 20. 


ROUMANIA 





NEW BUDGET PROPOSALS 

THe Government sprang a surprise on the country at the 
beginning of the month by announcing that the Budget for 
the financial year commencing on April Ist next would be 
presented to Parliament on July Ist next, and that for the 
first three months of the financial year, monthly Ministerial 
decrees would govern the expenditure on the basis of the 
Budget of 1933-34. This postponement was found ex- 
pedient in view of various measures which are to be intro- 
duced and which have a direct bearing on the national 
receipts and expenditure. These include the proposed 
simplification of the general administration of the State, 
and the negotiations with the foreign holders of Roumanian 
State bonds on the outcome of which depends the economy 
which can be effected in the service of the foreign debt. It 
seems certain that the Treasury receipts for the year 1933-34 
will be between 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. short of the 
estimates. Certain amendments to taxation and stamp 
duties have been presented to Parliament. The income tax 
is to be abolished. The new taxation is designed to en- 
courage economic activity in the hope that the reductions 
will be more than counterbalanced by an increased yield. 


MORE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


The National Bank has issued a memorandum which is 
to serve as a basis of discussion for the economic commis- 
sion nominated by the Government to make recommenda- 
tions on the new commercial policy to be followed by 
Roumania. According to this report it is not expected that 


exports in 1934 will exceed 12,000 million lei. As the ser. 
vice of the Public Foreign Debt and the various commit. 
ments of the provinces and communities to foreign creditors 
absorb about 3,500 millions, after allowing for possible re. 
ductions, imports will have to be reduced to 8,000 millions 
if the stability of the lei is to be maintained. The’ mainten- 
ance of the present quota system for imports should there- 
fore be ensured, and the National Bank indicates the 
following further measures for the reduction of imports; 
(1) Non-admittance of the import of articles which can be 
made in the country, such as sulphate of copper, paper, 
glass, sacks, starch, etc.; (2) prohibition of import of 
machines destined for the creation of new factories or for 
the enlargement of existing installations as at present an 
increase in production is undesirable, the factories being 
able to satisfy amply the needs of the internal markets; 
(3) the suppression of the import of all luxury articles. 

The commercial bills held by the National Bank in 1933, 
8,823 million lei, compare with 9,958 millions at the end 
of the previous year. The bills discounted during the year 
amount to 30,376 millions, against 30,453 millions in 1932 
and 45,354 millions in 1931. The note circulation is shown 
at 21,219 million lei on December 31, 1933, a decrease 
compared with the end of the previous year of 375 million 
lei. Coins in circulation increased from 3,653 million lei, 
at which they stood at the end of 1932, to 3,681 million lei. 
The clearings effected through the National Bank during 
1933 amounted to 6,827 millions, against:8,121 millions in 
1932, and to no less than 6,349 millions in 1931. The 
further drop in 1933 is proof of reduced banking activity. 
The dividend of 298 lei net per share is the same as the 
year before. The discount rate is fixed at 6 per cent. as 
from April Ist. 

BuCHAREST, March 20. 


JAPAN 





A CHANGE IN FOREIGN POLICY 

GENERAL ARAKI resigned from the War Office at the end of 
January on account of ill-health and was succeeded by 
General Hayashi. Baron Nakashima, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, was forced to quit office recently in 
connection with a historical article, in which he extolled the 
character and abilities of a fourteenth century Shogun who 
was treacherous to the Emperer of his time. Dr. Matsu- 
moto, a noted lawyer, was appointed as the baron’s suc- 
cessor. It was in September last that Mr Hirota succeeded 
Count Uchida as Foreign Secretary. With the change of 
persons a more sober and temperate attitude of mind has 
been in evidence in the Ministry and policies have under- 
gone a change in more than one direction. Japanese 
foreign policy has become appreciably conciliatory, the 
activities of diehard elements in military circles have been 
more or less kept in check, and a less ‘‘ controlled ’”’ 
economic policy is expected to be practised hereafter. The 
trustification of industrial concerns will not be officially 
encouraged as hitherto. 


The rice crop for 1933 was revised by the final report of 
the Department of Agriculture and Forestry recently pub- 
lished, the year’s actual vield being put at 70,847,000 koku, 
an increase of 10,457,000 koku (16.7 per cent.) upon the 
preceding year, and is 10,378,000 koku (16.4 per cent.) 
above the five years’ average. The Government-general of 
Korea placed last year’s rice crop for the Peninsula at 
18,192,000 koku, an increase of 1,846,000 koku (11.3 per 
cent.) upon 1932 and of 2,279,000 koku (12.5 per cent.) 
above the quinquennial average. The harvest in Formosa 
alone is reported to show a decrease of 587,000 koku at 
8,361,000 koku, but the surplus available for export to the 
home land is estimated at 4,215,000 koku, or some 70,000 
koku larger than in the preceding year. According to the 
official calculation, the bumper home crop, together with 
imports of 12,000,000 koku from Korea and Formosa, will 
bring up the current year’s surplus to an unmanageable 
volume of 18,750,000 koku. This has put a tremendous 
strain upon the rice control scheme and all indications 
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point to its ultimate failure. To save the scheme the 
Government is trying to extend the control to the colonies 
and restrict imports of colonial rice. 


FURTHER INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


Foreign trade figures for last month are fairly satisfac- 
tory. The January returns show that, in comparison with 
January, 1933, imports decreased by 29.1 million yen, or 
16.8 per cent., while exports increased by 20.8 million yen, 
or 19.4 per cent. The decline in imports is almost solely 
attributable to raw cotton, which was down by 31.1 million 
yen, whereas raw wool, iron and steel and coal have shown 
up rather well. On the export side, the expansion spreads 
over the whole list, with the exception of rice, wheat flour, 
sugar, paper and coal. Though textile goods, tinned and 
bottled provisions, marine products, iron manufactures and 
machinery fared considerably better, notable increases were 
recorded by sundry goods, which account in the aggregate 
for nearly half the advance. 

According to the report of the Treasury, foreign 
securities held by nationals on October 1, 1933, amounted 
to 358,974,000 yen at gold par and deposits and advances 
abroad to 384,958,000 yen, while Japanese Government 
and municipal loans and company debentures issued 
abroad but purchased and held by nationals totalled 
703,070,000 yen. The aggregate holdings of securities and 
funds in foreign currency thus amounted to 1,447 million 
yen, as against 1,848 million yen a year ago, or a decrease 
of over 400 million yen during the twelve months. 


WHOLESALE PRICES STABLE 
Money is easy, despite year-end requirements from the 


Tura) districts where the lunar calendar is generally 
| followed. Fine bills are quoted at 3} per cent. and over- 


night loans are obtainable at 2} per cent. Joint-stock banks 
are buying Government securities from the Bank of Japan. 
Favoured mostly by easy money security prices have appre- 
ciated substantially. The aggregate value of all shares listed 
at the Tokyo Stock Exchange on February Ist increased 
by 274.3 million yen, or 5 per cent. on the month. The 
downward movement in the general price level has been 
arrested. The Bank of Japan’s wholesale index number 
for January remained unchanged. Individual price changes 
were in rather narrow ranges in most cases. 

The Government is going to introduce a Bill providing 
for the purchase of newly-mined gold by the Bank of Japan 
at the market price. Gold bullion is now quoted at 12.55 
yen per momme (0.121 ounce) against the Mint price of 
5 yen. The Bank will be empowered to buy up to the limit 
of 200 million yen a year. 


Tokyo, February 14. 





IRISH FREE STATE 





EFFECTS OF CHEAPER FOOD 
TuE political situation continues to develop in a direction 
unfavourable to the Government. All talk of a general 
election is at an end, as it is realised that such an adventure 
would be very perilous for the administration, which, it is 
now obvious, will attempt to cling to office until the end 
of the statutory life of the Dail in 1937. The Blueshirt 
movement is unquestionably attracting the youth of both 
sexes, while the price of agricultural produce is causing 
discontent among many people of maturer age. The swing 
away from the Government is much more marked in the 
country than in the towns, which are enjoying the benefit 
of the cheap price of food, which is strangling the farmers. 
Indeed, the lot of the urban poor has been definitely im- 
proved as the result of cheap food, together with abundant 
expenditure of public money on schemes of relief and some 
additional employment in the protected industries. None 
of these advantages has been shared by the agricultural 
community. The apparent prosperity of the cities and 
towns during the winter is the result of a redistribution of 
the national income rather than of an increase in its volume. 














That the encouragement of the support of the urban 
voter is to be continued appears clearly from the estimates 
for 1934-35, which show remarkable increases in the outlay 
on social services : — 


Service 1933-34 1934-35 Increase 
£ £ 4 
Old Age PENSIONS ~5.665<00c08s00: 3,331,250 3,465,900 125,650 
OR SGI senweccnivesswnseesecs ; 2,150,000 4,200,000 2,050,000 
Primary Education ............... 3,655,249 3,753,430 98,181 
Unemployment Assistance 193,091 1,396,220 1,203,129 
PRI oo idvai ueiuseanwinweaed 27,918,195 29,709,107 1,790,912 


Had it not been for the occurrence of an exceptional and 
non-recurrent reduction of {1,500,000 in the expenditure on 
the Land Commission, the estimates would have shown an 
increase of over £3,000,000. No doubt much of the expen- 
diture is in the nature of capital investment, and much of it 
is of an emergency character, but the growing expenditure 
on pensions, education and unemployment assistance repre- 
sents permanent, and probably growing, burdens. More- 
over, the increase in the estimates for the army, police and 
secret service cannot be taken as auguries of a relaxation of 
the tension in the country. 


STIMULATING HOME INDUSTRY 


Perhaps the most disquieting item in the estimates is the 
sum of £2,250,000 in respect of export bounties and sub- 
sidies. It is apparent that the Government regards the 
continuance of the economic war with Great Britain as a 
normal feature of the situation. In the circumstances of 
the gradual paralysis of the export trade, mounting public 
expenditure and increasing difficulty of borrowing in the 
open market, the Minister for Industry and Commerce is 
entitled to sympathy in his attempts at a great expansion 
of Irish industry. In spite of the difficulties of the situation, 
his efforts appear to be succeeding in some directions, 
although in the absence of authoritative statistics, it is diffi- 
cult to pronounce categorically on the actual amount of 
progress that has been made. In the case of flour, boots 
and shoes, men’s clothes and confectionery, the expansion 
of production has been satisfactory, and there is another 
group of commodities, including paper, cardboard, leather, 
hats, gloves and cheap cloth, in which an increase in 
production may reasonably be anticipated. The industries 
requiring scientific knowledge and specialised technical skill 
are engaging the attention of a newly appointed Industrial 
Research Council, while experimental plants are in some 
cases being erected. It is hoped that the manufacture of 
cement, glass and industrial alcohol may be developed in 
due course with consequent good results on employment 
and the balance of trade. 


In some of his more recent speeches the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce has hinted that the home market 
is not capable of absorbing more than a limited number of 
persons in industrial employment, and that attention will 
soon have to be directed to seeking export markets for Irish 
industrial products. Such a development would necessitate 
the establishment of some new type of public official with 
the functions of a commercial traveller ‘* to secure markets 
abroad and to regulate production at home so that it is of 
the type that other countries require.”’ 


Dustin, March 206. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBINES 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


By Alfred Plummer, B.Litt., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D. 


This book breaks new ground in economic considerations. It 


deals in a wide and authoritative manner with the economic 
rinciples involved in the formation of international trade com- 
ines, and shows why they have become an important factor in 
modern industry. It is of the utmost interest to students of, 
and lecturers on, economics, and for these and for business men 
generally the work provides one of the few compre- 7/6 — 


hensive treatises available on the’subject. 201 pages. 
Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN - Parker Street - Kingsway - London - W.C.2 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE OUTLOOK FOR INTEREST RATES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—A correspondent in the Economist of March 17th, in an 
article on the ‘‘ Outlook for Interest Rates,’’ questions not only 
the likelihood of money remaining cheap but the desirability of 
trying to keep it so. Having demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction that no current excess of savings exists, the author 
of the article warns us against the terrible effects which any 
considerable use of existing funds for investment might entail. 
It is evidently only with the greatest difficulty that he restrains 
himself from urging the monetary authorities to contract 
credit at once 

Your correspondent’s fears are surely exaggerated. 
first place there are doubtless no “ scientifically scrutinised ”’ 
data which can establish the existence of an excess, or de- 
ficiency, of current savings in c mparison with current invest- 
ment. But at a time when interest rates have been falling 
without any increase in the total volume of credit; when 
gilt-edged prices are rising and money is almost as cheap 
as it has ever been; when unemployment is acute, particularly 
in the capital-producing trades; when the banks are compelled 
to invest an ever-growing proportion ot their resources 1n 
Government securities; and when new issues have dwindled 
to a miserable trickle, it seems a little unreasonable to deny 
that current savings exceed the demand for capital. 

Another of your correspondent’s fears is that a cheap 
money policy now may mean a rise of interest rates later on. 
But even assuming this were true, would any great harm be 
done? Steadiness of interest rates is not the sole aim of 
a monetary system. Supposing the future higher rate 
reflected an equilibrium at that date between saving and 
investment, it would harm nobody. And an enormous gain 
in reduced unemployment would have been achieved. Do 
we want to stabilise interest rates at the cost of stabilising 
unemployment ? 

Again, your correspondent speaks of the “‘ expectations ”’ 
and “‘ commitments ’”’ which will be created if the existing 
credit surplus is allowed to be used for investment; and he 
fears that these expectations may prove unrealisable. But 
what are ‘expectations’ and ‘“‘ commitments ”’? 
Suppose existing savings are absorbed by a large fixed-interest 
loan and used for the building of houses, as is now widely 
advocated, what unrealisable ‘‘ expectations "’ or ‘‘ commit- 
ments ’”’ will be created? If the rate of interest rose, the 
ventiervys would get the interest they had contracted for, the 
tenants would have cheap houses, and building workers 
would have been employed meanwhile. The same would 
apply to loans for industrial ims: <ime: It is true that a 
future rise in interest rates w. uid make the provision of 
short-term capital for already established concerns less easy 
than it is at present. But are we really to refrain from 
investment now because it may, perhaps, become a little less 
easy later on ?—Yours truly, 


In the 


these 


CRUTCHED FRIARS. 
London, March 20. 


GERMANY’S EXTERNAL DEBT 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIS1 


Sir,—In your issue of March 24th you printed an article on 
Germany’s external debt, setting out the case for the creditors, 
in reply to my previous article, published on March 10th, 
which put forward the case for conversion. While it would be 
rather out of place, in view of the forthcoming negotiations, 
to enter into any controversy at the present time, a correction 
might perhaps be made on a point of pure fact. 

The author of the article published on March 24th says 
that Germany has “ a small external indebtedness, comparable 
per head of population to those of Switzerland and Sweden.” 
Now this is really surprising, for the facts are of course that, 
while Germany is a debtor country with important payments 
abroad, Switzerland and Sweden are creditor countries with a 
net inflow of interest and dividends in their balances of pay- 
ments. Moreover, the bonds of such State loans as have been 
issued by these latter countries, for instance, in dollars during 
post-war years, have practically all been repatriated. One 
wonders where the author has got his information (which, to 
make sure, he repeats). Can it be that he has completely 
misunderstood a sentence in the article setting out the case 
for a conversion, where it was stated that “ the public debt of 
Germany per head of population is no higher than that of 


Sweden or Switzerland?’’ Here, as elsewhere, the term 
“ public debt ’’ means of course debts of public bodies (central 
government and local authorities) whether domestic or foreign, 

The author of the article in your issue of March 24th further 
explains that Sweden and Switzerland for many years have 
been financially very well run, “‘ in spite of the fact that com- 
pared with Germany they are poor and small.’ Post-war 
estimates of national income seem, however, without exception 
to give higher per capita figures for Switzerland and Sweden 
(both relatively rather rich countries) than for Germany. It 
would be interesting to know if there exists any single estimate 
made by a reliable investigator showing for Germany a higher 
figure per head of population than for either Sweden or Swit- 
zerland.—Yours truly, 

THE WRITER OF THE First ARTICLE, 
London, March 27. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The last Monthly Book Supplement was published with the issue 
of March 10th, and the next will be published with the issue ot 
Apri! Tih. 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide for 1934, with 
Atlas. (London) The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd. 1,129 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Fortieth annual edition, carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Profits and Politics in the Post-War World. By R. D. Charques 
and A. H. Ewen. (London) Gollancz. 287 pages. 5s. 
From the First to the Second Five Year Plan. 


A Symposium. By 
Stalin and others. 


(London) Martin Lawrence, Ltd. 490 


pages. 6s. net. 

Imperialism the Highest Stage of Capitalism. By V. I. Lenin. 
(London) M. Lawrence, Ltd. 127 pages. Is. 6d. net. 

The Colonial Policy of British Imperialism. By R. Fox. (London) 


M. Lawrence, Ltd. 5s. net. 


14th Annual Report of the 


122 pages. 

Institute of International Education. 
Director. (New York). 71 pages. 

The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions and Colonies. 
By A. E. Hogan and I. G. Powell. 8th edition, revised. 
(Cambridge) University Tutorial Press. 306 pages. 5s. 

Usi Mercantilt Dott. Bruno Minoletti. 


Marittimit e Portuali. 


(Genoa) Almanacco Azzurro. 167 pages. L.15. 
Soviet’'s Ioreign Policy. Stalin and others. (London) Anglo- 


Russian Parliamentary Committee. 


Two Worlds. Opening Address before the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia University. 


43 pages. 4d. 


The Age in which we Live. Address delivered at the Convocation of 
the Summer Session, Columbia University. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. (New York). 

Business Man's Guide to Management, 1934. 
(London) Management Library. 


By G. E. Milward. 


52 pages. 2s. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Twenty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty's Customs 
and Excise for the Year ended 31st March, 1933. Cmd. 4455. 
3s. net. 

Ministry of Health : Report on Qualifications, Recruitment, Training 
and Promoiion of Local Government Officers. 1s. 6d. net. 


Fleets : Particulars of the Fleets of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, United States of America, Japan, France, Italy, 
Soviet Union and Germany on the Ist day of February, 1934. 
Cmd. 4514. Is. 6d. net. 


Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the fifteen 
years 1913 and 1919 to 1932. Cmd. 4489. 6s. 6d. net. 


Colonial Reports : No. 1655. Straits Settlements, 1932. 4s. net; 
No. 1656. States of Kedah and Perlis, May 7, 1932—April 25, 
1933. 4s. net. 

Import Duties : Recommendations of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee and Import Duties (Exemptions) (No. 2) Order, 
1934. Cmd. 4545. 2d. net. 

Civil Estimates; Supplementary Estimate for the year ending 
March 31, 1934. 6d. net. 

Milk Policy: Statement by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in the House of Commons, February 22, 1934. 
Cmd. 4519. 1d. net. 

Rural Water Supplies : 
Cmd. 4495. 


Department of Overseas Trade : 
of Uruguay, 1933. 


Memorandum by the Minister of Health. 
Id. net. 


Economic Conditions in the Republic 
Is. 6d. net. 


Foreign Trade and Commerce Accounts relating to the Trade and 
Commerce of certain Foreign Countries and British Countries 
Overseas during the period ended September 30, 1933. 2s. net. 


Report of the Medical Research Council for the year 1932-33. Cmd. 
4503. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


A STERLING EXCHANGE STANDARD 


On July 27, 1933, after the adjournment of the World 
Economic Conference, a declaration on the currency policy 
of the British Empire was issued over the names of Mr 
Neville Chamberlain (United Kingdom), Mr R. B. Bennett 
(Canada), Mr S. M. Bruce (Australia), Mr G. W. Forbes 
(New Zealand), General 7. C. Smuts (South Africa), and 
Sir Henry Strakosch (India). The declaration was not 
signed by the representative of the Irish Free State. The 
parties declared that ‘‘ the ultimate aim of monetary policy 
should be the restoration of a satisfactory international gold 
standard under which international co-operation would be 
secured and maintained with a view to avoiding, so far as 
may be found practicable, undue fluctuations in the pur- 
chasing power of gold.’’ They concluded: ‘‘ The under- 
signed delegations recognise the importance of stability of 
the exchange rates between the countries of the Empire tn 
the interests of trade. This objective will be constantly 
kept in mind in determining their monetary policy.’’ In the 
following article a correspondent examines recent develop- 
ments in Empire banking policy and their bearing on the 
possibility of fulfilling the terms of the declaration quoted 
above:— 


DuRING the year 1034 it is probable that the chain of 
in the British 
Dominions will be completed by the formation of a Reserve 
Bank in Canada. New Zealand and India passed the 
necessary legislation in 1933, and their banks will be in 
South Africa has had a 
Reserve Bank since 1920. The Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia was established by the Labour Party in 1911 as 
a State trading bank; but was gradually transformed into 
a central bank by further legislation between 1924 and 
1932. Not until the bank was called pon to play an 
active part in the execution of the Premiers’ plan for 
combating the depression was this evolution completed. 
The Irish Free State governs its note issue through a 
currency commission, which, by regulating issues so as to 
keep parity with sterling, manages what in effect is a 
sterling exchange standard. 


While the origins of some Dominion central banks can 
therefore be traced in legislation passed many years ago, 
it is only in the last year or two—since the Ottawa Con- 
ference, to be exact—that it has been possible to visualise 
a British Commonwealth chain of central banks maintain- 
ing close liaison with the Bank of England. The import- 
ance of this development for imperial economic and finan- 
cial co-operation needs little emphasis; but emphasis on 
imperial co-operation must, unfortunately, be correlated 
with the declining possibilities of international economic 
understanding. 


In the course of developing the imperial banking chain, 
anew currency system has been, if not evolved, extended 
systematised and legalised. This system, known to 
Australian and New Zealand economists for some time past 
as the ‘‘ sterling exchange standard,’’ is an important 
variant of the gold exchange standard. The regulation of 
credit by reference to London balances has, in fact, been 
the method by which credit and currency in those 
Dominions have been controlled for many decades. The 
new legislation systematises this method and concentrates 
its management in the Reserve Banks. The holding of 
“English sterling ’’ reserves, as provided in the amend. 
Ment to the Commonwealth Bank Act passed in May, 
1932, or the obligation of the New Zealand Reserve Bank 
to buy and sell sterling, together with the Indian provisions 
whereby reserves may be held in gold or sterling, now 
constitute a definite legal basis for the sterling exchange 
standard. South Africa and the Irish Free State are also, 
in fact, operating such a standard at the moment, and 
there is therefore a fairly wide geographical basis for its 
Operations. 


Canada, on the other hand, while proposing to create a 
Reserve Bank, evidently conceives that bank as operating 
a gold standard. The Bill now before the Canadian Parlia- 
ment provides that it shall keep a gold reserve of 25 per 
cent. The Canadian banking system is so closely connected 
with the United States that it is difficult to visualise any 
great departure from the traditional Canadian policy of 
maintaining as far as possible a position of independence 
and mediation between Great Britain and the United 
States. It is possible, on the other hand, that the central 
bank will facilitate more effective co-operation between 
the Canadian and British money markets. ; 

In 1935, therefore, it seems certain that Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free State and India 
will be operating a sterling exchange standard through 
their central banks, or in the case of Ireland its currency 
commission. The ultimate reserve against note issues will 
consist of sterling assets. The Canadian Bank may co- 
operate, but probably less fully. All these Dominion 
banks, however, will be clearly allied with the Bank of 
England, which will in all but abnormal cases be able to 
provide for their reserve needs without running msks of 
sudden and unforeseen withdrawals of funds such as were a 
constant danger under the gold exchange standard. It will, 
of course, only be able to do so, as it did in the past for 
India, by adding to its temporary commitments. From the 
point of view of the London market, therefore, the 
systematisation and centralisation of the system is as mani- 
fest an advantage as it is likely to be for the Dominions 
concerned, though it increases the responsibilities and 
commitments of the Bank of England. 

It is probable that there will be some possibility of credit 
expansion inherent in the new standard. Gold reserves 
will be largely centralised. In fact, Australia shipped the 
larger part of its gold reserves to London during the 
depression and yet expanded local credit considerably. 
New Zealand has taken over the gold formerly held by the 
commercial banks as a reserve against their note issues, 
and it is probable that most of this gold will find its way 
to London, while the elements of a money market will be 
created in the Dominion. 

The responsibility of the Bank of England as the centre 
of the whole system will naturally increase. It will become 
a central bank of central banks, a phrase often used as an 
aspiration for the B.I.S., which, however, has never reallv 
been such an institution. As such the Bank of England, 
more than at present, must have an imperial as distinct 
from a domestic conception of policy. The banking struc- 
ture of the Commonwealth has progressed a logical step 
beyond its political structure. This fact raises delicate 
policy issues which can only be worked out gradually by 
prudent administration. 

As an example of the problems that immediately arise, 
attention may be called to the fact that both Australia and 
New Zealand are managing their currencies at levels depre- 
ciated below sterling, which are, in view of present prices, 
probably undervalued. The exchange rates were altered 
deliberately during the depression as a means of redistri- 
buting the national income in favour of export producers. 
Export prices have since risen substantially in terms of 
sterling, but in the meantime the local price structures have 
begun to react to the new exchange parities. There is 
strong opposition to the restoration of the old parity with 
sterling, and many arguments may reasonably be raised 
against it. If, on the other hand, the currencies were to 
be devalued and stabilised at their new parities as a final 
step towards ending the uncertainties of the depression 
period, there would not be much reason to anticipate 
difficulties of future co-operation. 

Recent Australian writings, however, indicate a more 
independent and radical attitude. In his Marshall lectures 
Professor Copland speaks disparagingly of ‘‘ the fetish of 
stability with sterling,’’ and advocates control by the 
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Commonwealth Bank “‘ to maintain any rate that promotes 
recovery and ultimate price stability in Australia, whatever 
be the temporary accumulation of London funds.’’ In 
another passage he contemplates the Bank appreciating 
the Australian pound to ‘‘ check the internal demand for 
credit, increase the demand for sterling funds, and reduce 
the cash resources of the banks.’’ In other words, what is 
contemplated is a fluctuating exchange on sterling, though 
one may perhaps wonder whether it may not be harder to 
get popular support for an appreciation, than it was to 
carry through a depreciation, of the Australian pound. 

The moral is made even clearer by Professor Shann in 
his comments on the World Economic Conference contri- 
buted to the last number of the Economic Record. Quite 
unequivocally he states that if Great Britain will not take 
steps to raise prices, the “‘ sine qua non of any inter- 
national standard,’’ the Dominions “‘ will be driven to 
claim the same complete freedom (as Great Britain) in the 
management of their own currencies and for precisely the 
same reason. . . . And when they have grasped the tech- 
nique of finding and maintaining individual trim they may 
decide not to link hands again, but to continue their sober 
ways alone.’’ 

This is financial autarky perhaps, and from a country 
that can ill afford the cconomic autarky that is apt to follow 
in its wake. But quite clearly the new sterling exchange 
standard will not find the Dominions always in the rdéle of 
passive adaptation to sound monetary policy as conceived 
in Threadneedle Street. They will not define imperial co- 
operation as requiring them always to “‘ coo ’’ while the 
senior partner operates. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Demand for Treasury Bills.—Three weeks ago 
we discussed the distribution of Treasury bills, and we 
now return to the problem from another angle. What is 
the minimum number of Treasury bills that are legitimately 
required? The first and biggest holder to-day is the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. Its statutory size is 
£375 millions, less any net accrued loss to date—such as 
the losses on the repayment of the Bank’s 1931 credits 
and on its sales of gold to the Bank—and these may very 
tentatively be placed at £30 millions. Of the remaining 
£345 millions, it is safe to assume that it will never let its 
gold and devisen fall below £50 millions, so that at the 
most it will hold £295 millions of Treasury bills. Next come 
the holdings of other public departments, which may be 
tentatively placed at £100 millions. This makes a total 
‘* inside ’’ holding of a maximum of £395 millions, and 
here it may be remarked that the ‘“‘ tap’’ issues on 
March 17th came to only £342 millions. Coming now to 
‘* outside ’’ holdings, the discounts of the ten clearing banks 
amounted in February to {250 millions, and so their 
Treasury bills may have been £220 millions. Requirements 
of the money market and other banking and financial in- 
terests may be put at, say, £70 millions—though this is a 
low figure—and this raises ‘‘ outside ’’ holdings to {290 
millions. There remains the Bank of England’s own hold- 
ings—perhaps {75 millions—and also holdings by foreign 
central banks, particularly by central banks in countries 
linked to sterling, who have to hold substantial balances in 
London in order to regulate their exchanges. This makes a 
grand total of £760 millions, excluding foreign central bank 
holdings, against an issue of {811 millions on March 17th. 
Granted that the former figure assumes that the Exchange 
Account’s Treasury bill holdings are at their maximum, 
while the latter figure is seasonally almost at its lowest, it 
still appears that the scope for funding is not so great as is 
sometimes assumed. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—Money has again been in demand 
this week at a firm } per cent., and the shortage was 
accentuated by calling by two of the clearing banks on 
Monday. One bank has in fact called on two days of this 
week, neither of which was its regular making-up day. 
As a result a fair amount of 1 per cent. clearing bank 
money has had to be borrowed each night. The discount 





market has been very idle. Last week’s Treasury bills, 
being the useful end-of-June maturity, went at the low 
average tender rate of 13s. 11.75d. per cent., and hot 
Treasury bills have since been quoted at 44 per cent., but 
little business has resulted as holders are not anxious to sell, 
Some April Treasuries were dealt in at }? per cent., and 
some May Treasuries at +# per cent. The clearing banks 
have now fixed their minimum buying rates at 3 per cent. 
for April and May Treasuries and }? per cent. for Junes, 
but this week the incidence of Easter, and also the fact that 
the three months’ bill matures at the end of June, have 
made the market very unreal. A better test of the true 
level of rates will be available next week, when July 
Treasury bills come on the market. 
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This week’s Treasury bill issues by tender amounted to 
£40 millions, against redemptions of £45 millions. This 
reduces the total of bills issued by tender and still outstand- 
ing to £456.6 millions, against a peak figure of £597 millions 
at the New Year. Next week issues and redemptions will 
balance at {40 millions, provided that all the bills offered 
are issued, so that {456.6 millions apparently marks the 
end of the seasonal contraction in the Treasury bill issue. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Both the New York and 
Paris exchanges have been quiet, and rates show little 
change from a week ago. The outlook for the reichsmark 
continues to attract attention, further misgivings having 
been aroused by last week’s decline in the Reichsbank’s gold 
cover from 9.4 to 8.2 per cent. and by the proclamation of 
a new series of drastic import restrictions. The discount on 
registered marks, which at the end of last week improved 
to 28 per cent., widened early this week to 37 per cent., and 
on Wednesday stood at 30-31 percent. There is little doubt 
that the supply of registered marks has been increasing. 
Until recently, foreign banking creditors of Germany, 
who had the option of accepting part repayment in regis- 
tered marks, mostly refused to do so on the ground that 
they would thereby be sacrificing part of their claim. It is 
probable that the increase in the number of registered marks 
available implies that they are now beginning to change 
their minds, and to accept the certain loss arising from re- 
payment in registered marks rather than to continue having 
money owed to them in a currency in whose stability they 
are feeling less and less confidence. If this view is correct, 
the discount on registered marks is a rough-and-ready 
measure of the view taken of the reichsmark’s future by 
many of Germany’s banking creditors. 


* * * 


American Money and Banking.—New York money 
rates remain unchanged. The official call rate is I per 
cent., while open-market rates on bankers’ acceptances are 
$-} per cent. for go-day and shorter bills, 4-$ per cent. 
for 120-day bills, and }-2 per cent. for six-months’ bills. 
During the week ended March 21st brokers’ loans were re- 
duced from $923 to $894 millions. The dollar, which last 
week depreciated to 6.60} cents against the French 
franc, has since improved, and on Tuesday was quoted at 
6.58} cents, against the new parity of 6.63% cents. Casual 
gold arrivals at New York are still reported, but they only 
amount to a few millions of dollars. According to returns 
published at Washington, the number of banks belonging 
to the new Federal Deposit Insurance scheme increased 
during February from 12,617 to 13,632. There were, 
consequently, increases in the number of assured ac- 
counts from 52,746,000 to 54,814,000, and in the total 
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amount of insured deposits from $15,003 to $15,513 mil- 
lions. These figures compare with deposits of member 
banks amounting to $15,768 millions on March Ist, to 
which must be added an approximate figure of between 
$5,000 to $6,000 mililons for the deposits of non-member 
banks. The R.F.C. has decided to reduce the interest rate 
on its holdings of preferred stock and capital notes in banks 
and insurance companies from 5 to 4 per cent. for five 
years beginning April 1, 1934. The object of this reduction 
is to facilitate a general reduction in interest rates so as 
to stimulate capital expenditure. 


* * * 


Japanese Finances.—The address of the Governor of 
the Bank of Japan covering the year ended December 31, 
1933, is an unusually interesting document. He alludes 
to the great strides made in the export trade, and admits 
that these are due to low exchange rates and production 
costs. The chief improvements were in export trade with 
Manchukuo, the South Sea Islands, the United States, 
South America and Africa. On the other hand, the growth 
of tariffs and other trade restrictions abroad, and especially 
the abrogation of the Indo-Japanese trade convention with 
the sharp raising of Indian duties on cotton and rayon 
fabrics, have undoubtedly hampered the growth of 
Japanese export trade. As regards internal finance, the total 
of Government debt, including Treasury bills and Rice Pur- 
chase notes, rose by 1,272 million yen. Most of these issues, 
which are described as large, were taken up initially by 
the Bank of Japan, and later resold in the market. Money 
has been easy, so much so that the Bank thought it advis- 
able to sell from time to time Government securities from its 
holdings in order to regulate the supply of currency. Money 
rates have also been lowered, with a consequent strengthen- 
ing of the Government bond market. The foreign exchanges 
have been virtually pegged on sterling, at a stable rate of 
Is. 2d. per yen, against parity of 2s. 0.58d. There was no 
sign of any further currency inflation during the year. The 
note circulation only rose from Yen 1,426 at the end of 
1932 to Yen 1,545 millions a year later, while the bank’s 
gold holdings were unchanged at Yen 195 millions. The 
bank is allowed by law a fiduciary issue of Yen 1,000 mil- 
lions, and the average note circulation over the whole year 
was Yen 1,114 millions. On only nine days in the year 
was the bank compelled to make excess fiduciary issues, 
which at the end of fifteen days are subject to tax. The 
general impression left by the address is that Japan is un- 
doubtedly following a policy of easy money and mild in- 


flation, but that so far currency inflation is being kept under 
control. 


* * * 


Panama and the Gold Dollar.—The right of the 
United States to revoke the gold clause on its international 
obligations has recently been challenged by the refusal of 
the Republic of Panama to accept a cheque of the United 
states Treasury for $250,000 in settlement of the annual 
payment of the United States under the Panama Conven- 
tion. Under Article XIV of the Canal Convention “‘ the 
Government of the United States agrees to pay to the 
Republic of Panama $10 millions in gold coin of the United 
States on the exchange of the ratification of this convention 
and also an annual payment during the life of the conven- 
ton of $250,000 in like gold coin. .. .’’ The United 
states contend that the dollar, though devalued by 4o per 
vent., is still on a gold basis and is therefore gold coin. 
The legal adviser to the Panama Government is of the 
opinion that the payment should be made in gold of the 
standard in effect at the time the convention was drawn 
up. Washington maintains that there is nothing to say; 
and Panama declares that the matter must now go to The 
Hague Court. The dispute centres round the question: 
“What is gold coin of the United States? ’’ Whatever 
the outcome, it is doubtful whether any benefit will accrue 
to the foreign holder of American gold-clause securities, 
ince, as far as private individuals are concerned, the right 
of the United States Government to alter the law in this 
tespect is not involved. The British Government, having 








no gold obligations to foreign Governments, will be equally 
unattected save for the remote possibility that if Panama 
wins the case a foreign Government holding United 
Kingdom dollar bonds might claim full payment. So far 
the dispute between Panama and the United States appears 
to be confined to the issue of what constitutes gold coin 
of the United States and not to the wider issue of a breach 
of contract. Should the litigation embrace this wider 
question, the judgment might possibly affect the position of 
the many breaches of private and international contracts 
caused by the various moratoria existing all over the world 
to-day. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


Employers’ Liability Insurance.—Particular interest 
attaches to the report of this company, owing to conditions 
in the U.S.A. during the last year and to the violent move- 
ments in exchange. As is well known, the ‘‘ E.L.’’ obtains 
a very large proportion of its business in the United States, 
and its experience in some respects may be a pointer when 
considering the probable results of large composite offices. 
A departure is made this year in debiting foreign and 
Colonial taxes to the various departmental accounts instead 
of in one sum to profit and loss. In the following table the 
1932 results have been recalculated on this basis for com- 
parative purposes : — 





1932 Profits 1933 Profits 
Percentage Percentage 
Amount of Amount of 
Premiums Premiums 
4 + 
ai cata — 2,676 0-7 14,475 4-0 
I iio vccicccncavndiacecu — 22,925 —6-7 — 11,392 —3-6 
EE corks naccumucnuddes 153,948 2-7 9,964 0-2 
Exchange profits .......... 111,210 49,372 
Profits from investments, 
Dy iain angaaecionaenaamnde 12,748 12,468 
Gross surplus ...........+++- 252,305 74,887 
NN 2 ou nteaseuienicerawes 50,815 90,815 
Net trading surplus ...... 201,490 — 15,928 


Premium income was surprisingly well maintained at 
{6,242,000, against £6,341,000, and, as will be seen, under- 
writing results in the fire and accident departments were 
more favourable. In the general branch, premium income 
fell by only £58,000 to £5,502,000, but owing to lower 
profits in the United States on account of motor insurance, 
and to inadequate authorised rates there for workmen’s 
compensation, practically no surplus emerged. It should 
be remembered also that in comparing the profits in this 
branch with those obtained in the previous year, certain 
reserves were released in 1932 on the winding up of the 
company’s workmen’s compensation business in Quebec, 
which increased the ordinary trading surplus of that year. 
In spite of the general fall in interest rates, interest income 
at {267,000 was only {£6,000 smaller than in 1932, con- 
trasted with the net cost of the dividend for 1933, which 
amounted to £231,000. The dividend was again at the rate 
of 80 per cent. less tax, but as the effective rate of tax was 
greater in 1932, the cost of the dividend fell by £10,000. 
Thus, the margin of interest earnings over the cost of the 
dividend was actually greater in 1933. The fall in the 
trading surplus is considerable in amount, but forms only 
a small percentage of the large premium income. What is 
of more importance, in the long view, is the evidence of 
vitality shown by the maintenance of income under present 
abnormal conditions in America, which gives a feeling of 
confidence in the continued prosperity of the company in 
that country. Among the assets the shares of the Mercan- 
tile Marine are valued at {125,000. The Employers’ 
Liability guarantees the policies of this company, and 
against this contingent liability a specific reserve of {400,000 
has been set up, so that the net effect is to treat the relation- 
ship with that office as a liability of £275,000. It is true 
that in the profit and loss debit the balance of the Mer- 
cantile Marine is nearly £400,000, but in the last few years, 
after a period of bad losses, the fortunes of that office have 
altered materially for the better, and in 1932 and 1933 
satisfactory profits were made. The provision therefore 
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appears ample. The shareholding in the Clerical, Medical 
and General is valued at £486,000, but if these shares were 
quoted in the open market their present market value would 
be very substantially greater. Last year the report stated 
that if the assets and liabilities in the United States and 
Canada had been taken at the prices and rates of exchange 
ruling on December 31, 1932, there would have been a 
deficiency of £967,000, against which there existed a general 
reserve of {£2,632,000. Unfortunately, the information 
given this year does not enable us to give a comparative 
figure, but on reasonable assumptions the corresponding 
deficiency at the end of 1933 would have lain between 
{1,000,000 and £1,200,000. Meanwhile, the general reserve 
has been increased to {2,782,000. It would appear, there- 
fore, that there was little alteration in this respect. The 
report mentions that between December 31st last and 
February 28th of this year the investments increased in 
market value by £421,000. The investment reserve of 
£550,000 at the end of 1932, of which £435,000 was re- 
garded as allocated against the contingent liability in respect 
of the Merchants Marine policies, was removed from the 
balance sheet in 1933. {£400,000 of this reserve was con- 
verted into a specific reserve in connection with the Mer- 
chants Marine policies as above mentioned, and the balance 
of £150,000 was transferred to general reserve. The present 
yield on the shares is nearly 7 per cent., a return which is 
very much greater than is usual with insurance shares. 
The reason lies no doubt in the fact that the fortunes of the 
company are, more than is the case with any other office, 
dependent upon American conditions. The results are 
consequently liable to greater fluctuations, but the shares 
appear to have special attractions. 


* * * 


Equity and Law Life.—The net new life business 
which in 1932 increased by no less than 73 per cent. over 
the previous year, was only slightly lower at {2,916,000, 
against £3,047,000. Including sinking fund polices, how- 
ever, the total was even greater than in 1932, being 
£3,756,000, contrasted with £3,568,000. A very great 
increase has also taken place in the last two years in the 
amount of new annuity business. In 1932 the amount 
received in consideration money for immediate annuities 
was {929,000—five times the amount written in 1931; last 
year the corresponding figure was almost {1,800,000. With 
so marked an increase in the proportion of annuity business 
the separation of the life assurance and annuity funds would 
make for greater clarity. In arriving at expense ratio it is 
our practice to allow 4 per cent. on single premiums as a 
contribution to expenses, but to make no allowance for the 
cost of the annuity business. As we pointed out more fully 
in our Insurance Supplement last July, expense ratios can 
only be interpreted as indicative of broad tendencies, and 
cannot by themselves be taken as a measure of the relative 
efficiency of different offices, or of the same office at different 
times. As the annuity business of the Equity and Law has 
become so large, we have calculated the expense ratio for 
last year, taking 4 per cent. of single premiums as a con- 
tribution to expenses and assuming that annuity business 
costs 3 per cent. of the consideration moneys received. On 
these assumptions the expense ratio last year, at 14.9 per 
cent., was practically the same as in 1932. The Society is 
to be congratulated on obtaining a higher net rate of in- 
terest on the entire funds, excluding reversions. The actual 
rates were {4 2s. 6d. per cent. last year against £4 2s. per 
cent. in 1932. This striking result appears to have been 
obtained as a direct consequence of the recent great increase 
in annuity business, since the interest received on the 
annuity business is virtually free of tax. The gross rate in 
1933 reflected the general experience of offices in being less 
than in 1932. Particular interest attaches to the views of 
the directors in regard to annuities. At the annual meeting 
the chairman, after mentioning that the directors had 
thoroughly satisfied themselves that this business is being 
transacted on a profitable basis, stated that ‘‘ this would 
continue so to be, even if the net rate of income on our 
funds should suffer substantial reductions in future years, 
and if the rate of mortality among annuitants were no more 
favourable to the Society than in former years.’’ Owing to 


its strong legal connections the Society has always had ex. 
ceptional opportunities of obtaining good-class mortgage 
securities. These are now less easy to obtain than formerly, 
and Stock Exchange securities have formed an increasin 
percentage of the assets, which increased from £11,827,009 
iN 1932 to £14,293,000 at the end of last year. There was 
comparatively little change in the amount of mortgages and 
loans and British Government securities, but large increases 
took place in several other groups. Foreign Government 
securities increased from {£90,000 to £309,000, debenture 
stocks (including Public Board stocks) from £758,000 to 
£1,752,000, preference stocks from {£233,000 to £487,000, 
while ordinary stocks, which at the end of 1932 amounted 
to £85,000, increased to {1,194,000. 


* * * 


United Kingdom Provident.—The new business in 
1933, at £3,873,000 contrasted with £3,567,000 in the pre- 
vious year, constituted a record for this institution. The 
amount received in single premiums was £205,000—more 
than double the corresponding figure in 1932. In spite of 
the large increase in new business the corrected expense 
ratio was unaltered at 14.2 per cent. The net interest re- 
ceived fell from {£869,000 to £826,000, resulting in a con- 
siderable reduction from £4 9s. 4d. per cent. to £4 Is. 7d. 
per cent. in the net rate of interest earned. | Somewhat 
drastic changes took place in 1932 in the classification of the 
investments, which have apparently had the effect, as we 
suggested last year they would have, of adversely affecting 
the net rate of interest earned. There is a temperance 
section, in which higher rates of bonus have been paid than 
in the general section owing to the lower mortality experi- 
enced, and the reduction by £84,000 to £565,000 in the 
amount payable under death claims appears to be due toa 
lessened mortality rate last year in the temperance section. 
Surrenders amounted to £294,000—£65,000 in excess of the 
1932 figure. Total assets increased during the year from 
{21,254,000 to {21,989,000. No pronounced change in 
classification took place, but British Government securities, 
which increased in 1932 from {3,711,000 to {£6,583,000, 
were further increased by £553,000. British Municipal 
securities also were greater, by £246,000, while the aggre- 
gate increase in British debentures, preference and ordinary 
stocks was {232,000. Against this, foreign investment 
holdings further declined, and mortgages and loans at 
{3,914,000 were lower by £218,000. Stock Exchange 
securities have again been taken at or under middle market 
prices on December 30, 1932, the date of the last valuation, 
so that a considerable hidden reserve no doubt exists in the 
book values. The investment contingency reserve remains 
intact at £700,000. The basis of valuation of the liabilities 
of this institution has alwavs been strong, the rate assumed 
being only 2} per cent., and in spite of the rather severe 
fall in the rate of interest earned, the trading surplus last 
vear was no doubt fully sufficient to meet the cost of bonuses 
at the high rates declared in respect of the triennium ended 
December 31, 1932. 


* * * 


Maritime Insurance Company.—This marine office 
succeeds each year in making a substantial underwriting 
profit, and in 1933, as in the previous year, £50,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss. It has not been the 
custom to enter any item of commission in the revenue 
account, and it comes as a surprise to find that the sub- 
stantial amount of £17,368 appears under this heading In 
the 1933 accounts. The cormpany is in a very strong 
financial position, as in addition to a general reserve fund 
of {200,000 there is a profit and loss balance of nearly 
£500,000, while the underwriting fund is equal to 140 per 
cent. of the premium income. Investments stand in the 
balance sheet at £1,597,000, which appears to be consider- 
ably lower than aggregate market values. The whole of 
the capital, the paid-up amount of which is £500,000, 1s 
owned by the Scottish Union and National, and the amount 
of the dividend which has been declared in respect of 1933 
is 6 per cent., which is well within the earning power of 
the company. 
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MOTOR SHARE OUTLOOK 


[HE Spring motor sales season invariably provides an oppor- 
tunity for taking stock of the fortunes and prospects of the 
leading makers. This year, however, a particularly favour- 
able conjuncture of circumstances has arisen for British 
motoring. The Easter holiday has fallen within the new 
licensing period, which began on March 25th, and last week 
witnessed an unexpected reduction in the price of petrol, 
when many prophets had been foreshadowing an increase. 
While these helpful factors have created an auspicious back- 
zround for the motor share market, investors who have 
iollowed the sustained, and at times spectacular advance in 
motor shares during the last three months may welcome 
2 breathing space, for consideration of the extent to which 
the market movement is justified. 

Prima facie, an industry whose growth in the post-war era 
has been on a geometric scale, and whose demand is still 
tunning considerably above replacement, offers attractive 
orospects for investment resources seeking participation in 
‘recovery.”’ In the recent mild reaction, indeed, the 
majority of motor shares suffered less from the aftermath 
of speculative buying than some other sections of the indus- 
trial markets. The character of the industry’s progress 
since 1929 is clearly exhibited in the following table, which 
aves an analysis of new registrations and outstanding 
icences during recent years : — 


Cars TAXED ON HORSE-POWER 














' New Registrations, year Number of Vehicles licensed during 
| ended September 30th quarter ended September 30th 
Horsepower} Raa eae 
| { | 
1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1929 |; 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
i 
. 49,627 | 43,437 50,866 | 59,692 |184,950} 251,350 | 290,972 | 338,788 
ae 39,338 | 34,340} 39,655 2,998 |369,743| 360,954 358,186 390,022 
13-15 31,744) 27,423] 29,609) 19,536 }215,589] 246,560 258,938 | 255,281 
ED gancnons 31,275] 25,758] 17,437] 18,662 /116,876] 139,658 142,839 147,124 
MHP 0.00000 8,283] 6,529] 3,479] 3,684] 63,091] 54,944 | 49,398 | 44,590 
Vader 7- 
over 24 6,236} $3,905} 2,007 4,022] 30,637 29,991 27,348 27,440 
Total ... {166,503 |141,392 143 ,053 |178,574 980 ,886 1 083,457 ]1, 127 ,681 1,203, 245 





Depression hit the motor industry by way of a moderate 
reduction in its rate of expansion, rather than a positive set- 
back, and the industry obtained prompt benefit from the 
apparent tendency towards recovery from the summer of 
1932 onwards. During the 1933 season, however, demand 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations, new registrations 
ot private cars rising trom 143,053 to 178,574 during the 
year ended September last, and the share markets have not 
been slow to discount the likelihood of a similar spectacular 
advance during the coming season. The strength of the 
industry as a whole, however, has conferred no uniform 
record of success upon the component firms, and in an in- 
dustry ostensibly dominated by a handful of leading firins, 
competition assumes a quasi-monopolistic character which, 
on various occasions in the past, has been of considerable 
embarrassment to the smaller firms and their sharehviders. 
Although some of these undertakings have shown an almost 
inspired ability to anticipate capricious changes in demand, 
i nevertheless remains true that the price of success in 

“ flow ’’ production for the small firm i is the risk of missing 
the trend of demand for new season’s products. Financial 
lequirements, even for the firm which concentrates on a 
strictly limited number of models, are a heavy burden. A 
relatively slight change in body construction, for instance, 
may demand extensive replacements of pressing machinery, 
while a major change of policy, as in the case of the Vaux- 
hall Company last year, may involve a temporary closing 
of works while the change-over is put into operation. In- 
deed, many of the *‘ overhead expenses ’’ in the motor 
industry closely approximate to the character of ‘‘ direct 
costs,’” incurred for one season only. As the degree 
of public interest in any particular make is necessarily 
hazardous to estimate, the budgetary problem confronting 
the individual manufacturer is formidable. It is not sur- 
prising that the earning power of those firms whose financial 
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Trading Profits and other 




















! 
| , 
Company and Receipts } Ordinary Shares 
Date of last . aan | 
Accounts | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1931 | 1932 | 1938 
a | es | 
| | - | | 6 ® Ss | 
“Specialist” | x | 4 | & | | #| * 
Manufacturers | Dek as oe : 
Humber (July 31) |Dr. 48,779 |Dr. 107,785 | 132,846 | Paid | ih = bo 
| | C i } , 4 
Riley (end July) | 93,968 | 91,133 | 92,428 {Paid ‘os * -~ a 
} | | 2 20 
Singer (a) ......... | 78,734] 43,721 | 91,414 {bad | 54 | co — 
S.T.D. (Aug. 31) 38,1994 | 9,026 | 72,77 of E bamed | a | rome a 
| | | Dae genet 
Vauxhall (Dec.31) | 310,460 | 375,453 pone {Esme | a | a 132-7 
| | c | I 


(a) Results for years ended July 31, 
1933. * Rate per annum. 
preference dividend tor one year. 


1932 and 1933, and 5 months to December 31 
t kleven months. t After allowance for 


These figures relate to the smaller firms specialising 
on a limited range of low-power models. The general 
improvement in last year’s trading results can obviously 
be related to the facts disclosed by the earlier table. 
The vigorous expansion of the profits of Vauxhall, 
whose “‘ light six ’’ model was a major success of last 
season, Humber and B.S.A., for instance, is associated with 
the rapid increase of registrations in the 10 to 12 h.p. 
class. The Singer results also have shown commendable 
recovery during the five-month period to December last, 
following the courageous exploitation of a small car which 
has distinguished itself on the racing track and in the sale 
room. The Riley company, on the other hand, has main- 
tained its enviable stability of earning power without re- 
course to any such spectacular feats. By these diversely 
successful methods, and assisted by the fact that the “‘ part 
exchange ’’ value of their models often proportionately 
exceeds that of leading makes after two years’ use, the 
smaller companies have achieved praiseworthy results. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that they have been 
helped by the buoyancy of the export trade during the past 
year, when 41,078 cars and chassis were shipped abroad, 
against 31,805 in 1932, and a low figure of 19,032 in 1931. 
The increase has resulted, in part, from foreign emulation 
of the British taxation system. Newly-introduced horse- 
power taxes and the imposition of petrol duties, ‘‘ justified ”’ 
by the declining price of American motor spirit, have 
assisted an industry which spent anxious years in solving the 
technical problems created by the same set of conditions. 
For these reasons, and the fact that the ‘‘ code ’’ has some- 
what increased American costs, the much-feared depreciation 
of the dollar has had but a limited effect on British export 
markets, although American exports of private cars last 
year increased by 50 per cent. from the low level of 1932. 
Moreover, the industry is living down the reproach that a 
large variety of small-power models are of no interest in 
overseas markets, on account of service costs and bad roads, 
and is concentrating increasingly upon a small range of 
somewhat higher-powered cars, marketed, in certain cases, 
by a world-wide organisation. The earning power of many 
of the smaller companies, however, has yet to reach a stage 
at which high dividend distributions are politic. The table 
in the next column suggests that the conservation of 
liquid resources is regarded as a necesasry concomitant of 
future progress by ‘‘ specialist ’’ manufacturers. It will 
be seen that allowances for depreciation, expressed as a 
percentage of gross profits, have varied during the last three 
years from 15.7 per cent. to 276.5 per cent. The Singer com- 
pany, in particular, has an extremely large proportion of 


its current assets locked up in stock, whose liquidation is 
necessary before development work is put in hand for the 
following season. 

















Depreciation and Maintenance | Surplus Liquid Assets 
% of Fixed % Gross 
% of Assets at Liquid 
Amount 1 focal close ot Amount Assets 
Profit previous represented 
Year by Stock 
Oe 
| | ° 
£'000 % % £'000 %, 
1931 29°6 oat 6-4 161 87-5 
Humber ........ 1932 81-0 an 16-8 Dr. 3 76-3 
1933 41-1 30-9 7:7 99 64-0 
1931 14°8 15-7 5-9 59 67:8 
SN connsppronss 1932 23-8 26:1 9-0 33 69°9 
1933 32-3 34-9 11-2 85 69-9 
1932 118-9 151-0 8-5 326 76-0 
BR ncevsennes 1933 121-0 276°5 8:8 305 91-8 
1933* 37-0 40-4 2-8 345 92-7 
(1931 230-9 74-5 | 29-1 | Dr. 127 83-8 
Vauxhall 1932 229°1 61-0 28-6 |Dr. 65 60-2 
1933 388°8 44°5 45-3 130 66-0 








» Five months. months. + Trading losses. 





How far is it justifiable to use the results of these 
‘* specialist ’’ firms as a pointer to the experience of the 
‘‘ big three,’’ Austin, Ford and Morris? Broadly, it is 
true “to say that these firms, although safe ‘guarded from 
the full shock of any sudden change in demand owing 
to their large variety of models, can nevertheless be ex- 
pected to show improved earnings in common with the 
rest of the industry. Many of ‘their smaller cars have 
achieved conspicuous success. Morris, in particular, 
through its holding in the Wolseley and M.G. companies, 
has made a profitable invasion of the “‘ specialists’ ’’ 
country. The outlook for the Ford Motor Co., how- 
ever, remains somewhat obscure. The completion of the 
Dagenham factory virtually synchronised with the partial 
collapse of European trade. Although the chairman, 
last October, pointed out that one-third of the vehicles 
and parts exported from this country from October, 1932, 
to June, 1933, were manufactured at Dagenham, the an- 
nouncement in December that certain European sub- 
sidiaries were to return 40 per cent. of their capital sug- 
gested that, under contemporary conditions at least, the 
Ford venture on this side of the Atlantic had more re- 
sources than it could profitably employ. The accounts 
of the British company for 1933, expected in June, will 
be carefully scrutinised for signs of improvement, in view 
of the success which has attended the light Ford car. 
In this field, however, the company has to face close 
competition with the Austin and Morris concerns. 

On the whole, in the absence of a battle of the giants, 
the outlook for the large firms appears favourable. The 
Morris accounts, now due, should be a valuable pointer 
of the possible extent and direction of future progress. 
The following table shows the trading results of the three 
large mass producers during recent periods : — 

















Company and Total Depreciation| Earned for | Earned for} Paid on 
Date of Accounts Profits |Maintenance Dividend Ordinary | Ordinary} 
; £ £ £ % % 
Austin (1931 1,376,244 499,637 489,232 269-5 100 
(July 31)< 1932 | 1,078,145 393,794 390,387 182-2 : 
1933 1,188,440 482,385 506,798 | 285-5 100 
1930 | 1,054,285 57,330 790,353 14-6 10 
Ford (Dec. 31)< 1931 382,237 115,712 |Dr.134489 Nil | Nil 
l 1932 | Dr. 287,778 273,620 |Dr.725917 | Nil Nil 
Morris 1930 1,835,902 494,733 955,402 36+ 5t 10% 
(Dec. 31)< 1931 1,168,627 341,149 568,880 17-2t St 
1932 1,287,261 368,220 10t 


688,954 23: 2t 





t Free of income tax. Shares privately held. 

Austin and Morris showed vigorous recovery after an 
earnings setback during the period to mid-1932, but the 
Ford figures for 1932 reflected the full impact of Con- 
tinental difficulties, and the limited absorption by the 
home market of types which were, possibly, less suited 
to the requirements of British motoring than those on 
which Dagenham has subsequently based its main sales 
programme. For a review of the ‘‘ mixed ’’ firms, which 
are finding an improving market for aviation engines, we 
refer our readers to a separate Note on page 710 of this issue. 

Our final table of prices and yields of the shares dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange shows that the market, even 
after recent buying, has retained due sense of proportion 
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in most cases, on fairly conservative 


in discounting the extent of further expansion. 
prices are based, 




















yield prospects. 
Pe) 
| , 
Lowest | stighest | Present | ee Earnings 
1933 | 1934 | Price teld | Yield on 
(%) | Ord. (%) 
| 
Austin :— | £ s.d. i s.4 
5% Ist mort. deb. stock ........-++. 1024 108 107 414 0 pai 
a OS ee } 25/- 29/14 27/6 |}5 110]... 
% (tax free) cum. “* B " pref. (et) 21/9 30/- 27/6 | 4 7 3t as 
oe non-cum. prefd. ord. (10s.). 15/74 29/14 28/3 7 2 6 oo 
RET CIEE’ dinnnchncttiniucessensees 30/- 94/3 92/6 5 8 O|} 15 898 
UW. UD , 15/3 30/9 28/9 Nil Nil 
Morris 74°, cum. pref. (£1)............ | 26/- 30/4} 30/- 5 0 0 
| 
Alvis :— | 
74% cum. ptg. pref. (£1) ......... | 9/03 23/9 23/1 | 6 9 3} 
TELS  encsinicidibnsastentinisainss -} 2/58 9/6 9/23 Nil 13 10 6 
Humber :-— 
es NR: ONE GED ccscctencsnncevess | 7/10}| 22/6 21/3 611 9 | Pe 
15% non-cum. pref. ord. (10s.) ... 4/3 15/- 15, - Nil Nil 
Dy NEED GERD. sccesccesvevcntsesses | 33/9 60/34 59/6 614 0 | 1910 @ 
Rover ordinary (85.)  .........0e....00 |} 3/3 9/23 9/ Nil 31 $ 
Singer : | 
7% Cum. pref. (£1) ...ccccccccecs 11/6 22/- 22/- Nil on 
CT sate 6/10} 18/6 17/9 Nil 16 13 6 
Standard ordinary (f{1)  ............... | 39/6 | 60/- 6 5 0 0/1312 @ 
S.T.D, :—- | | 
8% non-cum. pref. (£1) wee... | 6/- 9/4} so | Nil |... 
Ord. (Is. 6d.) NES ; if- | wee] 16 | Nib | Wil 
Vauxhall : | 
6% cum. pref. (£1) ...seseeeeeceeees | 15/9 31/6 30/9 | 318 6| 
Te Ren | 98 | 1074 107 | 6 10 10 


+ Free of income tax. 


At a time when most industrial shares are standing near 
gilt-edged levels, it is reassuring to find that in the 
motor share market the speculative risk has not been dis- 
regarded. New season’s sales continue to run well ahead 
of last season’s figures. Registrations of cars taxed on 
horse-power during the four months to January, 10934, 
totalled 66,824, as compared with 56,224 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1932-33, the increase again being con- 
centrated on the 8, 10 and 12-h.p. classes. Broadly, the 
omens favour an increase in profitability for the larger 
firms, including Ford in the British market, and able 
technical direction of the smaller concerns should ensure 
a further improvement in their position during 1934. 
Future earnings would seem to depend mainly on the trend 
of material prices. The chairman of the Vauxhall Com- 
pany last week entered a warning that a shortage of im- 
portant raw materials, as well as an increase in prices, 
was a disturbing possibility, and, presumably, older indus- 
tries, like iron and steel, which have recently obtained 
protection from foreign competition, will keep this warning 
in mind. In the absence of untoward circumstances, how- 
ever, investors may reasonably expect further improve- 
ment in the position of the motor industry during 1934— 
though the resumption of ordinary dividends by some of 
the ‘‘ specialist ’’ firms may still be remote, especially in 
view of the arrears of preference dividends outstanding in 
many cases. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 





German Bond Prospects.—The threatened German 
transfer crisis, whose features are described by our Berlin 
correspondent on page 697, has produced another slump in 
German bonds in London, as the following table shows: — 


Amount Low., High., High., Present 
Stock Outstanding 1933 1933 1934 Price 
4 
German 7°% ‘‘ Dawes’ 17,081,400 61 100 95} 78 
German 54° “Young” 11,252,600 = 403 92 69} 48} 
IN I, wncircuncetsans 9,978,680 72 113 94 774 
Potash Gb%,,....0.000050<0¢ 2,752,380 65] 108} 91 75 
Berlin City 6% ......-+- 3,152,100 32 73} 53 35 
Cologne 6% 1928 ....-.- 994,800 32 743 47 35 
Dresden City 54% oe 464,300 32 624 49 45 
Hamburg 6°, 1926...... 1,946,000 35 73 53} 35 
Hamburg 6% Water ... 882,900 37 74 593 45 
Munich 6% ......--0+++++: 1,362,600 38 854 554 474 
Saarbruecken 6% «+--+ 899,800 63 84 664 62) 
Saxony 6%, ......+++ sree 661,520 36 733 504 50 
Westphalia Province 
7% cccccccccsceves seeees 732,300 304 824 534 45 
Textile Trade Corp. 
Certs. 7% Trust ...... 859,050 5 5 5 5 


The market has a premonition, probably well-founded, 
that the April negotiations for a ‘‘ more permanent debt 
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settlement ’’ will inevitably result in a lowered total 
payment on those bonds which are now receiving the 
equivalent of 77 per cent. of full interest service. It is also 
feared that although the ‘‘ Potash Loans’’ with their 
ial security and payment arrangements, may be in a 
favourable tactical position, the 5} per cent. “‘ Young ”’ 
Loan (which is now receiving 100 per cent. sterling in- 
terest), and the 7 per cent. ‘‘ Dawes ’’ Loan (whose full 
service, including sinking fund, has hitherto been main- 
tained), will be included in the area of sacrifice. Both the 
latter loans, but particularly the ‘‘ Dawes,’’ have shown 
exceptional recovery powers in the last few months. The 
“Dawes,’’ for instance, which was quoted as low as 61 
last year, recently touched 953, but has now fallen to 
78. The ‘‘ Dawes ’’ and ‘‘ Young ’’ bonds, in fact, have 
lately had a strong speculative following, for they possess 
nearly all the qualities of the ideal market counter—a large 
outstanding total, an ample floating supply, a price which 
moves by whole points at a time, an impressive paper 
security (the ‘‘ Dawes ’’ carries, in effect, a charge on the 
entire wealth of Germany), and a high interest rate, with 
the necessary element of risk regarding its continued pay- 
ment. It is not by any means certain that the bondholders 
would reject, out of hand, all suggestions for conversion of 
outstanding loans to lower interest rates. The economic 
arguments for such a course have been thrashed out, pro 
and con, in recent issues of the Economist. From the 
market point of view, a ‘‘ Dawes ’’ Loan on a 5 per cent. 
interest basis, with a guarantee that full payment would be 
forthcoming under all future contingencies—including a 
possible devaluation of the mark—might conceivably com- 
mand a higher average quotation than a 7 per cent. stock 
whose future effective interest rate was uncertain. On the 
other hand, any attempt to draw a distinction between 
existing loans, according to their alleged ‘‘ political ’’ or 
“commercial ’’ origin, would probably be strongly 
opposed in London, which invariably tends to value a 
given stock on its own intrinsic security, and prefers to 
adjudicate upon claims for clemency on grounds of financial 
expediency rather than of quasi-political ethics. 


* * * 


The New Official Year Book.—In accordance with 
ill marital precedents, the joining-together of ‘‘ Burdett ’’ 
and ‘* Skinner ’’ has been consummated with the necessary 
change in nomenclature. The new volume becomes ‘‘ The 
Stock Exchange Official Year-Book,’’ but the contribution 
from each source, whose scope was almost congruent before 
the amalgamation, calls for nice estimation. ‘‘ Burdett,’ 
clearly, has inspired the cover, but in general dimensions, 
number of pages and format of the columns, which are 
page-wide, the new edition approximates to ‘‘ Skinner.”’ 
Although a formidable volume itself, the new Year-Book is 
considerably more wieldy than ‘‘ Burdett.’’ From a typo- 
staphical point of view, the pages, though amply filled, 
are not overcrowded for a work of reference, but the reader 
will miss the relatively spacious air of the Official Intelli- 
gence. The compression has necessitated the use of thin 
paper, and the abandonment of the clear display of capital 
structures which characterised many of the entries in 
“Skinner.’’ A tab index will facilitate quick reference to 
the sections, which are arranged in accordance with the 
Official List. The valuable special chapters contain a mis- 
cellany of useful information to members of the Stock 
Exchange and to investors, ranging from public finance 
‘o technical matters connected with share transfer. Full 
treatment is accorded to the fixed trusts, who have an un- 
familiar air in the ‘‘ Finarcial Trusts, Land and Property ”’ 
section. The publishers deserve full congratulation for their 
feat of compression. There is, probably, more detailed in- 
formation in these 3,200 pages than in any other standard 
work of reference. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—We go to press this 


"eek before the compilation of the pre-Easter figures of 


the Actuaries’ Index. The latest available figures show that 
though profit-taking in industrial shares was replaced at 
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the beginning of the new account by quiet but steady in- 
vestment buying, the Index of 144 industrial shares based 
on middle prices of March 2oth, revealed a further slight 
recession. The calculated figure is 72.2 (December 31, 
1928 = 100), against 72.9 a week earlier, a “‘ high ’’ for 
1934 of 73.3, and 70.6 a month earlier. The corresponding 
yield figures are 3.56, 3.51, 3.52 and 3.62 per cent., re- 
spectively. Indices for a number of component groups 
are shown below :— 





Prices (Dec. 31, '28= 100) Yield (%) 


Group (and number of 
Securities) 




















Feb. 20, | Mar. 13, | Mar. 20, | Feb. 20, | Mar. 13, | Mar. 20, 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Building materials (4)....... | 69-9 72:7 73-2 | 4-50 | 4°39 4°36 
Iron and steel (6) ........... | 50°4 51-4 51-9 1-66 | 1-13 1-11 
Banks & discount cos. (12) | 107-8 | 110°8 | 109°5 4°35 | 4:23 4-28 
Cotton (6) ...........2--- scene, eel 53-4 | 51-7 2-17 2°17 2-20 
Electric light and power (14)| 130-6 136-3 | 134-5 3-84 | 3-68 3-73 
 setiideindeeinimanes ecee | 68-9 | 70-3 | 69-1 4-13 | 4°05 4-11 
Home rails (4) ........+--.-.. | 854 | 97-0 | 95-0 | 1-25 | 1-25 | 1-28 





Interest in iron and steel shares has been quickened by 
the publication of reports showing a considerable increase 
in profits last year. Cotton textile shares remain out of 
favour, and oil shares have further declined, since the 
calculation of the Index, as a result of the reduction in 


the price of petrol. Home rails, on the other hand, have 
been somewhat firmer. 


COMPANY NOTES 





Cement Company Shares.—The recently published re- 
ports of the two leading cement companies have shown that 
despite the substantial rise in building activity during 1933 
profits were slightly lower. This was due in part to smaller 
dividends from abroad, but the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., and its subsidiary, the British Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, control between them 70 per 
cent. of the cement deliveries in this country, and their 
results are governed mainly by the domestic trade. A higher 
volume of business has been fully offset by fiercely competi- 
tive prices. Competition has always been a problem in the 
cement industry, and the Blue Circle Group (‘‘ Associated ”’ 
and ‘‘ British ’’) is a standing testimony to its force and per- 
sistence. Associated Portland, formed in 1900, and British 
Portland, formed in 1911, represented successive attempts 
to integrate production. In 1931 the Blue Circle acquired 
on most satisfactory terms the rival Red Triangle Group, 
which had been rapidly built up by Mr. H. S. Horne in the 
years before the slump. Even this centralisation of control, 
however, covering nearly three-quarters of the output, has 
been insufficient to achieve the desired stability. The 
exemplary rigidity of the official cement price (46s. per ton 
delivered in the Central London area) has concealed a fall 
in the average export price from nearly {2 8s. in 1929 to 
below {1 13s. in 1933. The low level touched last year was 
below {1 tos. As the accompanying table shows, this 
collapse in prices has not prevented a fair stability in the 
group’s profits or a vigorous rise in the profits of certain 
independents. It must be concluded that recent years have 
seen a substantial reduction in costs. That such a reduc- 
tion was, in any case, likely is suggested, in the first place, 
by the Census of Production returns of power—between 
1927 and 1930 the power applied electrically (from pur- 
chased electricity) rose from 21,691 h.p. to 105,359 h.p., 
while steam and other engines fell from 90,726 h.p. to 
85,665 h.p.—and, in the second place, by the fact that 
between 1929 and 1933 the employees registered in the 
industry fell from 19,480 to 15,520. The outside concerns 
have shared fully in this modernisation of plant and 
economy of labour, and have used the lower costs which it 
allows to improve their turnover by cutting prices. In this 
they have had considerable success, as our profit table 
shows. They have doubtless employed the advantage 
which is always open to the outsider of concentrating on the 
more favourable markets, against a combine which must 
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preserve its goodwill by giving service in good and bad 
markets alike. The recent doubling of output capacity 
by the Ketton Company suggests that the possibilities of 
competition are not yet exhausted. The cement industry 
has thus been passing through a period similar to that which 
we foresaw for the brick industry in our note of last week. 
It has, however, the advantage that at least a fair propor- 
tion of its troubles must be behind it. It is reported in the 
trade that the very low prices of last year have induced 
even the most modern and most aggressive concerns to con- 
sider whether agreement might not be preferable to war- 
fare. There is talk of negotiations. The average export 

















price has recently tended to recover very slightly. There 
(Profits in £000) 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Aberthaw and Bristol Chan | 
(March 31) | 
Gross profit ‘ime a ore 63-1 45-2 49-9 47-2 
Eamed for Ord. ........... | 11 | 26-9 | 90 | 10-7 | 7:9 
ae cea baly Sl | 11-3 36 | 4°3 3-2 
TS 8} st | 6 5 
Associated (Dec. 31)— 
Gross profit ......... | 665-2 685-3 709-8 | 737-5 689-7 
Earned for Ord. | 240-9 260-1 262:5 | 248-3 248-9t 
Barned %.........00.2. | 80 | 89 | BI 71 71 
EE Mi aiieadendeteheceern voce 8 8 | 8 8 | 7 
| j 
British (Dec. 31)— | | 
SED IEE cncssovncvorensns | 463-9 474-1 480-4 | «473-3 483-1 
Eamed for Ord. ........... | 252-8 262-0 | 253-6 | 246-5 | 256-3 
EE ccesesseeses id || She 5-8 | 15-2 | 14:7 | 15-3 
i ck Is | is | 15 | 5 | 15 
Central (Sept. 30)— | 
IIE ccccovsnuiscionns | 28-2 | 17:0 | 19-2 23-5 25°8 
Eamed for Ord. ........... | 199 8-6 10-8 | 15-2 17°5 
Eamed °... ere 14-6 6-2 | 7:8 | Il | 12-2 
ae | 12$ 7% | 7% | 10 | 10 
| 
Bastwoods (March 31)— 
Gross profit ..........000005 23:7 38-9 | 32-7 28-8 16-2 
Earned for Ord. ........... 12-4 24-6 17-6 | 14:1 4-1 
TE Tisecer-cencavenrones | | OS 13-7 ‘6 | 7:4 2:1 
STE ictccs basnbubbepbenbine | 10 | 7 | 6 | 6 3 
} } i j 
Ketton (June 30)— | | | 
0S eee ° 12:5 24-6 33-8 35-1 
Earned for Ord. we | Nil 1:2 7-3 12-3 12-7 
Barned %.............. ne | Nil | 0-6 4:7 8-2 “5 
I es recicccecbisein | Nil | Nil 24 5 5 
Oxford & Shipton (Dec. 31) | | 
Gross profit ...............++ 21-2 73°5 75-5 102-1 | 103-6 
Earned for Ord. ........... |Dr.37-9 6-8 15-5 31°6 34-0 
EE EL ccorxpssnonersoce’ } Nil | 1-9 4°6 9:4 10:1 
SE, Dibihebeivananeressnsoness Nil Nil Nil | 1} 4 
Tunnel (Dec. 31)— | 
Net profit ........00..00000 45-5 | 49-8 71-7. | 117-9 127¢ 
Div. % (tax free) ......... 20 20 20 20 25 





* Not shown. ¢ Estimated on same basis. ¢ Lower debenture service. 


is, Moreover, some promise in the fact that the building 
revival last year left the public works and contracting 
trade almost untouched, so that cement has yet to feel the 
benefit of recovery in one of its most important home 
markets. Similarly, the export market, which in 1929 
absorbed 1,092,000 tons, only took 491,000 tons last year, 
and has so far this year been running even below 1933. It 
would be hazardous to estimate the precise effect of slum 
clearance on cement consumption and prices—and probably 
easy to over-estimate it. Nevertheless, cement shares can 
probably be classed among those with fain though not 
“high geared ’’ recovery possibilities. They have, in 
addition, the speculative possibility of a rise on the an- 
nouncement of any agreement to check price cutting. 


* * * 


C.P.R.’s Uninformative Accounts.—British investors, 
who hold 63 per cent. of the preference and 48 per cent. of 
the ordinary stock of the Canadian Pacific Railway, will 
feel far from satisfied with the manner in which one of the 
greatest systems in the world sees fit to present its annual 
accounts. Variations in the arrangement of balance-sheet 
items, and even in the order in which the various subse- 
quent “exhibits ’’ appear, make the process of com- 
parison between this year and last unnecessarily difficult. 
In contrast with the detailed returns required of the British 
railways by law, the C.P.R. gives only the barest of in- 
formation regarding equipment and capital expenditure, 


and no abstracts whatever of running or maintenance 


charges. Further, the accounts show, ostensibly, that the 
system covered its fixed charges last year with a margin, 


after pensions, of $1,257,161, whereas, by a process to 


ce 


which the term ‘‘ window dressing ’’ is usually applied, 
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some $3,854,481 of depreciation on ocean and Coasta) 
steamships was charged to surplus revenue brought forward 
from earlier years. Other deductions from surplus totalled 
$12,478,695, of which $6,151,078 may be regarded as of a 
quasi-capital nature (and therefore suitable for treatment 
by a “‘ reserve ’’ operation), while some $6,327,617 repre. 
sents unemployment relief expenditure of earlier years, 
Stockholders will be gratified to learn that since lag 
December earnings have shown appreciable improvement, 
and that present indications point to its continuance. They 
will understand, however, that some part of its first fruits 
must needs be devoted to making up what in normal times 
would be regarded as a short-fall in earnings for fixed 
charges, and that some of the very considerable economies 
achieved during the last six years may not be maintained 
during a period of rising traffic. The system, admittedly 
has been required to cope with a decline in activity of which 
those concerned can have had no premonition. Between 1928 
and 1933 total revenue-passenger-miles have declined by 
534 per cent., total revenue-freight-ton-miles by 48 per 
cent., total passenger gross earnings by 60 per cent., total 
freight receipts by 50 per cent., and total railway earnings 
of all classes by 50 per cent. It may be argued that 
““ recovery *’ prospects are proportionately extensive, but 
stockholders are aware that, over the same period, the total 
issued preference stock has risen (in round figures) from 
$303 millions to $335 millions, the 4 per cent. preference 
stock from $105 millions to $137 millions, and fixed charges 
of all denominations from $336 millions to $513 millions. 
The unsatisfactory presentation of the accounts precludes 
exhaustive analysis of the manner in which the money has 
been spent. It may be pointed out, however, that while 
the balance-sheet item of ‘‘ property investment ”’ in 
‘ railway, rolling stock equipment, lake and river steamers 
and hotels ’’ has grown from $723 millions to $871 millions 
(‘‘ hotels ’’ were not mentioned in the 1928 balance sheet), 
the number of locomotives owned has fallen by 178 and 
the total freight cars by 4,975, while the total mileage 
operated by the C.P.R. and its controlled lines and separ- 
ately operated subsidiaries has risen by only 429 miles. A 
present quotation of $17 for the $25 common stock appears 
handsomely to discount recovery prospects. 


* * * 


Motor-cum-Aero-Engine Producers.—On page 707 
we deal, in a leading article, with the outlook for the shares 
of “‘ general’’ and “‘ specialist ’’’ motor-manufacturing 
concerns. No review of the motor industry, however, 
would be complete without reference to those ‘‘ mixed ” 
firms who are finding an improving market for aviation 
engines. The recent results of some of these companies 
are shown :— 


Trading Profits and other 


Receipts Ordinary Shares 


Company and 





Date of last | 
Accounts 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1931 | 1932 | 1938 
“ Mixed” and é £ £ 





Aviation Concerns 


Armstrong Sidde- eel 


26-3 | 33-3 | 32:2 





ley (Sept. 30)... 129,886 150,979 | 150,785 ; ! . t~ 
Birmingham Small J Revved! Mi | wa'| a 
Arms (July 31) |Dr. 103,650 |Dr. 325,4353| 253,189 |{ Farm Nil | Nil | Xi 
D Napier(Sept. 30) 81,558 18,956§| 4785 ane es = = 
Rate Siaese Farned | 12-7] 13-8 |. 
(Dec. 31) 145,697 152,479 | 216,726 Paid 10-0 | 10-0 | 17-0 
§ After crediting profit from sale of investments. Trading losses of £51,567 and 
£27,184 in 1932 and 1933. \| And capital bonus one 6} per cent. ‘ond pref. 


share for three ordinary. { Before providing £356,971 special depreciation. 


Market quotations for the shares of these companies have 
shown a substantial rise over the last few months : — 








Lowest | Highest | Present eee | —- 
1933 1934 Price (%) | Ord. (%) 
— 
Armstrong Siddeley Devel. 6}% cum. fs d 
pref. (£1) cnaeensessetaseuehSesbaceceses 18/9 25/- 24/44 § 6 6 ae 
Birmingham Small Arms :— 
6% Ist mort. deb. stock ..........., 743 1053 102} §18 3! . 
Ordinary (£1)...--s:ee+++seeeeeeeeeeees 5/3 16/- 15/- Nil Nil 
D. Napier :— 
74% cum, pref. (£1) -eee-eeeee. 18/9 27/3 26/3 | 514 3} ss 
Ordinary (55.) -++srr+2e00eseseeeeeee 3/03 13/3 14/- Nil Nil 
Rolls-Royce ordinary stock ({1)....., 44/- 89/- 91/3 |316 3 
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Political considerations have been partly responsible for the 
sustained market interest. Rolls-Royce’s balancesheets have 
always been a source of envy for the smaller motor firms, 
and the company found itself well provided with liquid 
resources to finance the extension of production during 
1933. Ihe ordinary stock has frequently been in short 
supply on the London market, but recent steady buying 
orders (in which rumour may have somewhat exaggerated 
the role of fixed trust operations) did not put up the quota- 
tion to a point at which future prospects were over- 
discounted. D. Napier and Son have virtually abandoned 
the car business and concentrated on aero engines.» It 
has been known for many months that the company was 
developing new types, which, according to the chairman’s 
recent speech, should be in production next year. The 
large proportion of capital invested in Government securi- 
ties (£754,177 out of {1,017,000 total liquid assets at De- 
cember 31st last) would seem more than sufficient to cover 
a rapid expansion of production. 


* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Company.—The Company of Adven- 
turers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay emerged 
from their financial year ended January 31, 1934, with a 
small profit of £28,753 after writing down British Govern- 
ment and other securities by £13,250 and charging depre- 
ciation on buildings of £199,382. After the losses of 
£761,743, £465,905 and {£52,205 which have been made in 
the previous three years, the latest year’s profit, although 
meagre, will be received with something like relief by the 
shareholders. Receipts from the sale of lands, etc., in- 
creased from £46,641 to £50,481, and expenses and charges 
were reduced from £100,656 to £70,877. Even the Stores 
Department showed a profit for the year after discharging 
depreciation, rent and interest. The collections of furs were 
smaller, but prices improved, and the heavy annual losses 
have been converted to a profit. A comparison of trading 
results for the past three years is shown: — 


Years to January 31, 


1932 1933 1934 
| £ £ ‘’ 
Trading profit or loss .............+. Dr.465,906 Dyr.52,205 213,866 
DEMUSIOT 1006, GEC.. ..0000ccccccecesesee 209 291 430 
Land department net interest 
RNIN ook cs wb sees tncnccacancesce 23,380 32,156 20,039 
NN i rae sn nes Lacan wa seeawase Dr.442,317 Dr.19,758 234,335 
Cee on gawiocas 4,700 6,185 6,200 
Written off investments ............ 69,325 ei er 
Buildings depreciation .............. 199,588 199,382 199,382 
ee ee 62,373 106,298 ae 
Earned for dividends .............++ Dr.778,303 Dr.331,623 28,753 
Carried forward ...cccssccccccsccseccs Nil Nil 28,753 


The directors are prudent in carrying forward the year’s 
profit instead of making any payment on account of the 
£366,667 arrears of preference dividend. The balance sheet 
shows a strong financial position, cash amounting to 
£589,673, against £368,006, and British Government and 
municipal securities to £1,016,250, against £815,064. The 
surplus of current assets over current liabilities is 
{2,125,942, against {1,979,551. The directors report a 
marked improvement in trade in recent months, although 
depression continues in the three prairie provinces. There 
has been a further reduction in expenses without any im- 
pairment in efficiency. Altogether, the foundations of a 
sound administrative structure appear to have been laid, 
thanks to the skill with which the reorganisation of the 
company has been effected by the present chairman and 
his board. The preference shares of £5, on which no 
dividends have been paid since May, 1930, are quoted at 
5s. The ordinary shares, which were as low as 14s. 6d. 
in 1933, are now standing at 25s. 


* * * 


More ‘ Unilever ’’ Reports.—The official reports for 
1933 of the ‘‘ Unilever ’’ controlled store companies (see 
the Economist of March 17th, 1934, page 586) have been 
supplemented by the returns of companies on the raw 
material side of the combine. The United Africa Company, 
in which the Unilever interests hold {8,800,000 of an 
authorised capital of £11 millions, showed a trading profit 
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oem ee owen Cut here —~——--——-—-- 1 
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Legal & General Assurance Society Ltd., 
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W. A. Workman, F.I.A. 
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throughout the world. 
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of £634,048 for the year to September 3oth last, against 
£280,549 for the previous five months, equivalent to 
£673,320 on a twelve months’ basis. After crediting a 
windfall of £121,008 by way of income tax recovered, and 
allowing for depreciation and other charges, the available 
balance was £486,418. A final dividend of 2} per cent. 
is recommended, making 23 per cent. for the year com- 
pared with 1 per cent. for the previous five months, equiva- 
lent to 22 per cent. per annum. General reserve is credited 
with a maiden transfer of £125,000, i.e. a little more than the 
amount of income tax recovered. The directors’ report is 
not optimistic. The Niger Company, a Lever-controlled 
concern (whose trading assets are held entirely by United 
Africa), shows a 1933 profit of £516,669, against £620,339 
for 1932. After providing £275,263 for debenture interest 
and allocating £250,000 (against £350,000) to reserve, the 
‘‘ carry-forward ’’ is slightly reduced from {£113,128 to 
£104,535. Some £475,523, used for writing off debenture 
discounts, issues expenses, etc., has been provided, not 
out of the company’s own resources, but out of those of 
Lever Brothers. The African & Eastern Trade Corpora- 
tion is not a member of the Unilever group, but its fortunes 
are directly dependent on those of United Africa, its main 
asset being {2,200,000 of the latter company’s shares. Its 
12} per cent. non-cumulative preferred ordinary shares are 
now to receive their first dividend—a modest 2 per cent. 
The net profit of the British Oil and Cake Mills (con- 
trolled by Lever Brothers) has fallen from £514,282 to 
£323,051. This just covers a full dividend on the 12} per 
cent. preferred ordinary shares, but leaves nothing for the 
ordinary, which received 8 per cent. for 1932 and ro per 
cent. for 1931. Like certain other Unilever subsidiaries, 
the company has been a sufferer through the Government’s 
fiscal policy, the ro per cent. linseed duty having cost over 
£80,000. Of the Lever-controlled soap companies, Joseph 
Crosfield shows profits for 1933 of £730,041 against 
£696,351. Some £39,288 (against nil) is put to general re- 
serve, and the dividend is maintained at 30 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, all of which are held on behalf of Lever 
Brothers. 
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Other Company Results.—After last week’s spate of 
reports, our summary of profit-and-loss accounts on 
page 744 includes the results of only 29 other companies. 
There are, however, several interesting features in the short 
list. In the Electricity group, South Metropolitan, the 
County of London subsidiary, shows a sharp fall in profits, 
due partly to the rebate to consumers necessitated by the 
new standard price, and also to heavier distnbution 
costs. james Shipstone, the Nottingham brewers, have 
advanced in common with most breweries last year, and the 
ordinary dividend is increased to 17$ per cent. In the 
Shops and Stores group, net earnings of John Lewis and 
Company have improved sharply from {£79,444 to £120,308 
as a result of increased turnover and the satisfactory results 
of newly acquired businesses. Upsons, Limited, it would 
seem, continued to experience the effects of restricted pur- 
chasing power in the North, for their profits (£108,403, 
against {115,245) moved against the trend in the boot and 
shoe trade last year. The Trust and Agency Company of 
Australasia, whose operations are largely concentrated in 
the Argentine, have suffered from the slack demand for 
pastoral finance, and also from the exchange position, 
profits having fallen from {26,956 to £4,165. Steel 
Brothers, the Indian merchant house, have experienced a 
further, though moderate, contraction in earnings. Profits 
of Smart Brothers have increased fourfold ({103,289, 
against £25,238), while Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills have 
made further progress ({61,129, against £54,324). Other 
companies in the miscellaneous group show general slight 
improvement, with the prominent exceptions of John 
Knight, Limited (whose earnings are lower by £89,156, at 
£183,434) and West Ham Stadium, whose profits have 
slumped, in common with other greyhound tracks, from 
£39,685 to £9,006. 

* * * 


Vickers Meeting. — Sir Herbert Lawrence’s review 
at Monday’s meeting of Vickers, Limited, despite its 
cautious undertone, was of generally hopeful tenor. Its 
comprehensive survey of the activities of the various sub- 
sidiaries, by land, sea and air, gave indubitable evidence of 
further internal reconstruction and better external condi- 
tions. The results of Vickers-Armstrongs, for instance, 
were more satisfactory than in 1932, despite the lapsing of 
a profits-guarantee arrangement at the end of that year. 
The company had 14 ships under construction at present, 
far-sighted owners having taken advantage of present low 
cost conditions to begin replacement programmes. The 
land armaments section had received increased orders for 
light tanks and anti-aircraft equipment. The chief feature 
of interest in Sir Herbert’s speech, however, was his descrip- 
tion of the further progress of the English Steel Corpora- 
tion. Orders had been 40 per cent. more than in 1932. The 
company had earned a maiden profit, which had enabled 
debenture interest to be paid in cash and had justified the 
extensive modernisation of the plant. The company was 
now capable of meeting all demands for heavy forgings, 
and improvements to rolling equipment were in hand. The 
policy of reorganisation, steadily pursued since 1926, had 
anticipated the requirements of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee. As regards the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
subsidiary, replacement demand from railways overseas 
had been at low ebb, and cost reductions had been in- 
sufficient to offset declining revenues. The chairman made 
the interesting suggestion that the British railways might, 
in the national interest, pool their activities with the private 
rolling-stock manufacturers. Sir Herbert was at special 
pains to deny that the group was a member of any inter- 
national armament ring, and stressed the efficacy of 
Government control at home and competition abroad. The 
general outlook he regarded as not unfavourable, but in- 
creased profits would inevitably depend on the extent of 
revival in international markets. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of 
this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies :_—Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, Mercantile 
Bank of India, National Bank of India, Eastern Bank, The 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, London Life 
Association, 


United Kingdom Provident Institution, 
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National Provident Institution, Halifax Building Society, 
Scottish Power, River Plate Trust Loan and Agency, 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, British Insulated 
Cables, International Nickel Company of Canada, Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone, Associated Portland Cement, Apol- 
linaris and Presta, Vickers, Joseph Nathan, Pinchin John- 
son, International Automatic Telephone, Maple and Com. 
pany, British Aluminium, Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, and Godfrey Phillips. The insurance chairmen 
referred, in almost identical terms, to the problem of re 
munerative investment during a period of increasing busi- 
ness. Three important metal company meetings have been 
held this week. The chairman of British Insulated Cables 
described the successful first year’s operation of the copper 
refining subsidiary company, whose financial results were 
‘“ eminently satisfactory.’’ At the meeting, in Toronto, the 
president of International Nickel referred to the 116 per 
cent. improvement in nickel sales last year, and the achieve- 
ment of 70 per cent. of operating capacity. Mr R. W. 
Cooper, at the British Aluminium meeting, described home 
sales as disappointing, which he attributed to subsidised 
foreign imports. The chairman of Associated Portland 
Cement declared that increased home demand had been off- 
set by price cutting, and part of the export trade had only 
been maintained by exceptional quotations. At the two 
telephone meetings, Sir Alexander Roger referred to the 
gratifying progress at home and abroad. Sir Enoch Hill, at 
the Halifax Building Society meeting, after reviewing the 
year’s record figures, made interesting reference to the social 
aspects of the activities of building societies. 








MINING NOTES 





Rand Mines.—We regret that this ‘‘ Corner House” 
undertaking has abandoned its practice of showing, separ- 
ately, dividends on shareholdings, sundry revenue and 
investment realisation profits, though the decision merely 
brings its accounts into line with those of other South 
African finance companies. Exact comparison with earlier 
years is rendered impracticable : — 


1931 1932 1933 
4 t 4 
Dividends on shareholdings ....... 476,120 485,390 
ieee ee cee aha keheebnnoes 51,920 82,440 
Investment realisation profits ...... 44,660 20,170 : 
CC 572,700 588,000 787,110 
Administration expenses .............. 23,110 21,010 22,770 
aa 31,410 25,570 ea 
SEER concenvcseskennsuaerpenne eis 8,560 4,710 
NIE cscruchsoveneeassavecenssse 509,620 536,710 764,340 
a he ca anants 409,030 409,030 690,240 
ED NINE OIE. snssncevsenoesansrocsunssee 80 80 135 
MEMO POT DORE. ...0ccccscrevsessssscnse 95-9 99-3 138-9 
a ae 63,080 oe 264,290 
Eo icccecndnshiekicetennevens a 113,240 pes 
ee oe ener 828,820 466,710 708,080 
I I a vs cncsnenerevsniecsasnes 466,710 708,080 517,600 


* Including forfeited dividends refunded. 


The balance sheet shows that the net surplus on realisations 
of investments last year was £139,180. This sum, together 
with £264,290 transferred from appropriation account (less 
a small amount written off) raised the investment reserve 
to {2,519,880. The principal changes in the portfolio in- 
clude a substantial addition to the holdings of Consolidated 
Main Reef and Grootvlei Proprietary, and the acquisition 
of 102,700 shares in the Vogelstruisbult Areas. The total 
holdings are now £2,834,430, as compared with {2,426,760 
at the end of 1932. Among the company’s extra-Transvaal 
interests, improvement is reported in the position of the 
Bolivian tin-silver concern, in Trinidad Leaseholds and in 
North Venezuelan Petroleum. Results from two other oil 
ventures, however, show a falling off. No further payments 
have been received from the Spanish Government in re- 
spect of complete railway construction, and the position 
in this respect remains profoundly unsatisfactory. A neW 
departure in policy last year is typified by the company’s 


association with an Australian group in the investigation of : 


gold-mining areas in the Commonwealth. 
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Other ‘* Kaffir’’ Finance Houses.—The 1933 results 
are available of three other ‘‘ Kaffir ’’ finance undertakings. 
The profit of the Anglo-American Corporation increased by 
£350,160 to £470,480 last year, but the financial position 
permitted the payment only of eighteen months arrears of 
dividend on the preferred stock. The earnings of General 
Mining rose by £134,000 to £363,350. The final dividend 
is 12} per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, against 
10 per cent. in respect of 1932. The profit of the Union 
Corporation, at £452,050, showed an increase of nearly 
{196,000. The final dividend of 4s. per 12s. 6d. share 
makes the year’s total 6s. per share, i.e., 48 per cent., 
against 28 per cent. for 1932. Special allocations have 
been made on a liberal scale. We hope to give fuller con- 
sideration to these figures in a subsequent issue. On the 
basis of last year’s distribution the yield on Rand Mines 
and Union Corporation shares is around 5 per cent., and 
on General Mining 6 per cent. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Group Results.—In view of the 
radical change in basic conditions during the past year, 
writes Our mining correspondent, little purpose would be 
served by detailed comparison of the results of ‘‘ Kaffir ’’ 
mines on the lines hitherto followed in these columns. 
A comparison of salient figures for the last two years may 
serve, nevertheless, as a text for explanatory observations. 
We set out below various particulars relating to the four pro- 
ducing companies of the Anglo-American group on lines 
similar to those followed in our note last week on the 
‘‘ Johnnies ’’ group. The figures afford eloquent testimony 
of the progress made by Daggafontein and of the increased 
ore reserves of Springs Mines. In all cases the advance in the 
price of gold has allowed inclusion in the estimates of 
material previously unpayable : — 











Working ae 

| Profit Dividends | Ore Reserves 
£ £ Per cent, | Tonnage Dwt. 
1932 | 605,430 | 357,000 | 35 3,416,900 | 7-26 
Brakpan .........+.-.---+--4 1933 | 1,328,650 | 532,950 | 474 | 4304710 | 6-60 
b ei 1932 | 176,120 a - 2,147,740 | 7-63 
aggafontein........-.------4 1933 | 704,560 | 309,380 | 183 3,062,520 7-30 
Springs 1932 959,640 562,500 37} 4,401,170 8-26 
EnEsensingn ene "==" 1933 | 1,683,290 | 731,250 48} 6,359,460 | 7-88 
iittala 1932 | 207,950 | 134,480 7k 3,597,840 | 5-27 
OSt SPHINGS .....---------} 1933 | 474,020 | 201°710 11} 3,850,790 | 5-15 





In the case of Brakpan, the crushing of an increased ton- 
nage was accompanied by some reduction in working costs. 
The ore reserve estimate, recalculated on a pay limit of 
3-3 dwts., includes material in the Witpoort section. Taxa- 
tion absorbed £449,650 last year, against £79,990. The 
Union Government’s participation in the profits rose from 
£05,380 to £325,110. Net capital expenditure was £97,750, 
against {75,000. The earnings of Daggafontein in 1932 
were absorbed by outlay on plant and development. From 


last year’s profits some £158,640 was similarly appropriated; 


and, in addition, {75,000 was set aside against further capital 
issues by the East Daggafontein—this item, however, being 
largely covered by the writing back of £42,720 previously 
allocated to capital fund. The working surplus shown in 
our table was supplemented by £106,720, received from sales 
of East Daggafontein shares. As profits continue to expand, 
higher dividends are expected for the current year. At 
Springs Mines a substantially increased tonnage of ore was 
milled, with a noteworthy reduction in the cost average. 
The pay limit was fixed at 3.5 dwts. Taxation absorbed 
£392,350, against £147,540, and the Government’s partici- 
pation in profits required £546,100, against £239,300, this 
payment representing 32} per cent. of the year’s profits. At 
West Springs a fair increase in tonnage was accompanied 
by a cut in the already low cost ratio. The pay limit was 
struck at the very low figure of 2.5 dwts. Taxation required 
{97,100, against only £5,760. A new item appeared in the 
appropriation account, some {100,840 being taken for Gov- 
ernment participation in profits. Of the £100,000 appro- 
priated for capital expenditure in 1932, £97,860 is now 
written back. The market is showing keen interest in de- 
velopments in the south-eastern section of the property, 
which will probably be enlarged by the acquisition of the 
adjoining portion of Farm Vlakfontein No. 26. 


a 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET 
April 10 | 


ACCOUNT 

April 12 
ALTHOUGH the tone of the markets remained moderately 
firm up to the eve of the holiday, the volume of business 
showed a tendency to contract as Easter approached. Gilt- 
edged continued slowly to rise, the market showing increasing 
evidence of the dearth of new issues of first-class status. 
Industrial ordinary shares were again under the influence 
of a combination of quiet investment buying and inter- 
mittent but hesitant speculative activity. The latter might 
have gained a little more headway had Wall Street produced 
the long-expected upswing, but the President’s unkind 
reference to control ‘‘ with teeth in it ’’ turned prices the 
other way. 

Only a moderate business was done in the Gilt-edged 
market, where Old Consols gained further ground and War 
Loan reached 1040n Wednesday. India loans remained firm 
and Australian issues were quiet but steady. Auckland 
Tramway Loan was requoted in the Official List, on the 
board’s notification of its intention to continue to pay in- 
terest in sterling. Montreal City stocks became a nominal 
market, on reports that the banks had refused short-term 
accommodation pending the balancing of the City’s budget. 

German bonds continued to slump, for reasons discussed 
on pages 697 and 708 of this issue. The market accepted 
the view that the concessions demanded of the bondholders 
at the April meeting would be fairly drastic. European 
bonds as a whole were easier in tendency, but among South 
Americans, Argentine issues continued in demand, particu- 
larly the ‘‘ Roca ’’ Fours and the Trust ‘‘ B’”’ and ‘‘ C”’ 
Certificates. Chinese bonds were in moderate demand. 
Japanese showed dullness on the final departure, unsuccess- 
ful, of the textile negotiators. 

Home rails were fairly active at the outset, but tended 
to ease on Tuesday. The week’s traffic figures were parti- 
cularly good on the North-Eastern and the Midland and 
Scottish, and reasonably satisfactory on the other two lines. 
Argentine stocks were slightly firmer after being depressed 
on Monday, on reports of serious damage to the maize crop. 
Canadian Pacific were easier on the uninspiring annual 
report, which is discussed on page 710. 

Despite a tendency towards closure of commitments before 
the Easter holidays, industrial markets were fairly steady. 
‘* Transatlantic ’’ counters naturally reflected Wall Street’s 
chastened mood, but shares like Hudson’s Bay and Inter- 
national Nickel were helped by satisfactory directorial pro- 
nouncements. Among domestic shares, electric supply 
issues were still in steady request. Electrical equipment 
shares, however, remained dull, Associated Electrical being 
depressed by the reduced dividend. Iron and steel shares 
were irregular, Babcock and Wilcox making a further ad- 
vance, while Stewarts and Lloyds deferred were sold by 
operators who had been going for a higher dividend. 
Among motor shares (whose prospects we discuss in a lead- 
ing article this week), Austin advanced sharply on the com- 
pany’s victory, on appeal, in the ‘‘ sunshine roof ’’ case. 
Brewery shares suffered from scattered sales, and tobacco 
shares made little headway, despite the encouraging remarks 
of the chairman of Godfrey Phillips at the annual meeting. 
Little interest was shown in textiles. Fairly wide fluctua- 
tions left Courtaulds rather lower on balance. Brick com- 
pany shares were given a further “‘ run,’’ on slum clear- 
ance arguments. Bank shares had no decided trend, but 
among insurance shares investment buying of Prudential 
‘“‘ B ’’ was in evidence. 


WAY & WALLER 


VALUERS & AUCTIONEERS 
’ PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Auction Hall & Offices: Special service for Property Inves- 
7 Hanover Square, W.1 tors. No fee for preliminary report 
Mayfair 8022 (10 lines) and consultation as to values. 
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Last week’s petrol price cut appeared, for the time being, 
to have taken all the enthusiasm out of the oil share market. 
Though there was no considerable bear selling this week, 
price declines were general in the absence of any Continental 
support. The rubber share markct was one of the quietest 
parts of the Stock Exchange, the settlement of the labour 
dispute in the American motor-car industry failing com- 
pletely to stimulate new demand. Business in tea shares 
was also of small dimensions, though the undertone was 
steady, particularly as regards the shares of companies 
producing low-grade tea. 

In the mining market sentiment was helped by favourable 
South African Budg ret forec: ists and by the very satisfactory 
figures of the ‘ ‘ Kaffir ’’’ finance houses. Public demand, 
however, was relatively small and prices were irregular. 
West African counters remained active, though profit-taking 
and new buying orders tended broadly to cancel each other. 
A sharp advance in the price of tin caused a marking up of 
share quotations, but there was little increase in the volume 
of business. Rhodesian copper shares again failed to attract 
public interest, though prices, as a rule, were held. 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS’ DAILY BARGAIN INDBX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 


Mar. 20,| mar. 21, 
1934 | 1934 


Mar. 23, 
1934 


Mar. 24, 
1934 


Mar. 22, 
1934 


Mar. 26 
1934 


Mar. 27, 
1934 




















Municipal Loans | 1,411 1,578 1,407 1,416 737 1,278 | 1,690 
































munications, and 
Public Utilities... | 1,129 1,099 1,064 1,180 433 1,078 | 1,069 
i and 
Industrial® ...... 3,094 3,620 3,528 3,402 1,430 3,211 | 3,639 
487 737 659 633 291 S04 893 
1,494 | 1,576 | 1,526 | 1,498 740 1,440 | 1,284 
139 147 270 206 53 182 144 
323 331 370 317 105 304 316 
en 8,077 9,088 | 8,824 8,652 3,779 7,997 9,035 
ding day 
in 1933 ............ 7,100 6,835 6,544 6,327 2,874 6,197 6,965 





* Including iron and steel and breweries. 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 











stocks. (1928 = 100) 
| } 
— Lowest | war. 20 20, | Mar. 21,| Mar. 22,| Mar. 23, | Mar. 24,| Mar. 26, Mar. 27, 
(Mar. 7)| (Feb. 8)| 1934 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 1934 
| 
89-7 | 83-5 87-8 | 88-1 | 88-4 88-8 88-5 88-4 | 88-2 
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“ FINANCIAL NEWS DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 


stocks. (1928 = 100) 
_—— comms Mar. 20,| Mar. 21,| Mar. 22,| mar. 23, | Mar 24, | Mar. 26, | Mar. 27, 
(Mar. 22) on 2) | 1934 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 1934 




















131°7 | 128-8 | 1s1-s 131-6 | 131-7 | 131-6 | 131-6 | 131-7 | 131-7 





FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 

Although the possibility of major industrial disputes 
had created extreme dullness last week, the news of the 
President’s successful intervention this week was received, 
paradoxically, with no marked enthusiasm. Some motor 
and rubber shares closed slightly better on Monday, and 
metal shares also maintained their rise, but general heavi- 
ness pervaded remaining sections. The President’s 
demand, in a special message to Congress, for a Stock 
Exchange Control Bill ‘‘ with teeth in it,’’ caused renewed 
despondency, which the market, on Tuesday, was unable 
to shake off, despite consolatory business reports and the 
improved labour outlook. In heavy dealings, motors, 
steels, rails and public utilities lost up to three points. The 
market does not disguise its gloom at the prospect of the 
early enactment of the unamended measure, which, it feels, 
will seriously impair business confidence at a time when 
recovery needs careful nursing. The bond market was some- 
what better on Monday, with the exception of German 5 and 
7 per cent. loans, which fell sharply, but developed a heavy 
tone on Tuesday, when most foreign bonds were lower. Sus- 
tained Treasury support, however, preserved a firm tone 
among Federal loans. An announcement is awaited re- 


garding the financing of the redemption of Fourth Liberty 
Bonds. The Administration is contemplating a Proposal to 
make available $1,000 millions for construction and im. 
provement of dwelling houses. Current steel activity i 1S esti- 
mated at 45.7 per cent., a fall of 1.1 per cent., which is attri- 


buted to the recent disturbed situation in the automobile 
industry. 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, 


21, 27, 27, 1934 21, 27, 27, 1984 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 Eng. 
equiv.t equiv.¢ 


Lb. Ln. 34%, "32-47 1023 10293 100% 
Do. 4%, 32-47 1034 1034 101% 
Do. 44%, '33-38 103} 103 1H 





; 464 46 4 
RR vcrensscncncen 63} 64} 63} 7k 7 7 
a 20 20% 20% 63¢x 65} 64 
Illinois Central ...... 30 3v. 293 9 9 9 
if a 34 34 334 19 18 1 
Pennsylvania......... 2 33 323 50t 49 
Southern Pacific ... 26§ 25 25% 37 36 3 
Southern Rly. ...... 31 30 30 498 49548, 
Union Pacific ....... 123 122 120} 

Am. Tel. & Tlg...... 117 117% 115 
Am. Can............... 97 96} 945 Interboro R.T....... 8 8 8 
Amer. Smelting...... 41 4it rt Int. Tel. Teleg. ..... 14} 13 1 
Anaconda............. 14 14 13 Radio Corpn. ...... 7 7 7 
Bethlehem Steel..... 40% 39 3385 Utilities P. & L. ... 3f 3 3 
Chrysler Motor ...... 50 51 50 W. Union Tig. ...... 53 $3 aif 
Corn Produce Rf 70 694 63 


Eastman Kodak ... 87% 86 84% | Associated Gas “A” 1 1¢ 1 

Gen. Electric (New) 21 20 20% | Shell ost 2 =| 
9 
35 


Gen. Motors ......... 36 35% Shell Union ......... 10 9 
Int. Harvester ...... 40} 40 39 te | Std. California ...... 36 3 
Moat. Ward ......... 31¢ 3 30 Do. NiJe eee 442 9 444 of 


¢ Calculated at $5-10 to &. 
TotaLt DEALINGS IN NEw YorK 


Mar. 21, 
1934 


Mar. 22, 
1934 


Mar. 23 
1934 


Mar, 24, 


ah Mar. 26, 
1 se 


1934 


Mar. 27, 
1934 























Stock Exchange— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 1,070 1,020 760 680 1,280 1,300 
Bonds (Value 
Thous. §) | 11,700 11,300 


10,900 5,800 | 12,400 | 11,600 


Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 253 232 186 165 246 305 





* Two-bour Session. 


CANADA 


The Canadian stock markets were strong and active 
during the latter half of February, and the majority of 
seasoned stocks recorded good gains, International 
Nickel being one of the popular counters. An incipient 
boom in Dominion Bridge, Canada Dredge and Dock, and 
Canada Cement in the expectation of benefits from the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty was followed by a sharp 
reaction when ratification was refused on March 13th. 
The general market was unsettled during the first half 
of March, but the bond market has been exceptionally 
strong during the past month, gilt-edged issues having 
recently touched new high levels for the post-war period. 
The following figures show the decline in the average yield 
of seven high-grade Canadian bonds: —January 31st, 4.427 
per cent.; February 28th, 4.270 per cent.; March 13th, 
4.117 per cent. The City of Ottawa, whose bonds take 
high place among municipal securities, recently placed an 
issue of $552,995 thirty-year debentures at 44 per cent. 
There is, however, considerable anxiety about the deplor- 
able state of the finances of Montreal, and its loans are out 
of favour. Corporation bonds have continued firm but on 
a selective basis, and there have been some sharp advances 
on certain defaulted issues. In the mining market the silver 
stocks reacted after Mr Morgenthau’s announcement regard- 
ing the silver policy of the United States. The Bureau of 
Statistics ‘‘ Investors’ ’’ Index for all common stocks was 
g2.7 on March Ist, as compared with 94.5, 92.3 and 93.1 
on February 22nd, 15th and 8th respectively. 


Price, Mar. 27, Price, Price, Mar. 27, Price, 


Feb. 21, 1934 Mar. 27, Feb.21, 1934 Feb.21, 
1934 Eng. 1934 1934 Eng. 1934 
Equiv.t Equiv.t 
Bell Telephone ...... 115§ 114% 1164 | International Petro- 
Canadian Car and EE 22 21 22 
Foundry ........++ ef 7H 8 Brazil Traction...... 12 10 10 
ee 15 13% 8614 British Columbia 
Dominion Stores ... 20 19% = 20} Power “ A ".....00 29. 283 «= 29 
Power Corporation.. 12 12 124 |Do “B” ‘cn ae 6 6} 
Dome Mines ......... 35 37 37} | Canada Cement...... 11 ; 7* 
Hollinger .........++ 18 16% 17% | Do. prefd. ......... 51 40¢ = 41 
McIntyre .........00 414 4418 = 45} International Nickel 238 26%, 26} 
Bank of Montreal... 1934 191 195 Massey Harris Com. 55 6 
Bank of Nova Scotia 264% 265% 263 Montreal Light ..... art 37 373 
Royal Bank of Ogilvie Flour Mills.. 209 191 195 
ON 160 158% 1613 Quebec Power ...... 19 =: 18s 8 
Canadian Bank of ae Water, 
Commerce ......-++ 158 1552 159) | ete, w.issssessesseeees 22 2% 21 
Canadian PacificRy. 15 t ISt 163 Steel Co. of Canada 36 35 354 
Cockshutt Plow...... 9 8% 868 


Dominion Glass.....- 91 9344 ost 
t Calculated at $5-10$ to £. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 





Tue capital market, in view of the approaching Bank 
Holiday, remained at a low ebb this week. Investors, how- 

ever, were interested by the announcement of a forth- 
coming issue of £710,000 3} per cent. stock, 1959-64, by 
Somerset County Council, which is expected to get good 
terms after Easter. Two relatively small public offers have 
been made during the week. Davies Bottled Fruits offered 
200,000 5s. ordinary shares at par. Preliminary expenses 
and commissions for this issue are estimated at £11,250, 
which is unduly high on an issued capital of only £85,000. 
The vendor takes, indirectly, 56 per cent. of the total con- 
sideration of £50,850 in cash, agrees to act as managing 
director for ten years at a fixed salary of £1,000 per annum, 

and also receives a royalty of 3d. per dozen bottles sold 
under certain registered designs. An increase in production 
of 200 per cent., on which the estimated profit of {10,500 
per annum is based, may be difficult to achieve, and the 
likelihood of a narrow market in the shares places them in 
a definitely speculative class. The ‘‘ mixed ’’ offer of 
debenture stock and preference and ordinary shares of 
Guildhall Property Company followed the stereotyped 
capitalisation of recent issues in this class. The cover for 
the debentures and preference is not more than adequate, 
and part of the property has yet to be developed. The 
only ‘‘ introduction ’’ this week gives particulars of 
Richard Thomas 4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock, which has a life of only three years. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to March 24, 1934, excluding conversions, £19,238,663. 
Total recorded, January 1 to March 24, 1934, including conversions, {62,497,97!. 








National Savings Certificates 
Net receipts, week ended March 24, 1934, Nol. 


Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
To the Public. £ t £ £ £ 
Davies Bottled Frits, 260,000 Ord. 
We TOE scncosesscssecnesesscesceseeesee 65,000 65,000 13,000 52,000 
Guildhall Property Company— 
600,000 Ord. 5/- at par............0665 150,000 150,000 30,000 = =120,000 
210,000 6°, Cum. Pref. {1 at par... 210,000 210,000 21,000 189,000 
£350,000 5°, Deb. Stk. at par ...... 350,000 350,000 35,000 315,000 
ee ahh ak cnet cane cea 775,000 775,000 99,000 676,000 
To Shareholders only. 
Naraguta Tin Mines, £20,000 5°, Ten- 
eS eer 20,000 20,000 5,000 15,000 
Bernam-Perak Rubber, £12,000 7°, 
ID ap cnidvnncoccractcenenens 12,000 12,000 1,200 10,800 
Paringa Mining and Exploration, 
706,900 Shares 2/— at par ............ 70,690 70,690 70,690 
TINE cin cduncccnandinkkvenceseatineee 102,690 102,690 76,890 _ 25,800 


Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Sebesription — 


Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 
Jan. 1 to date— £ Whole year— £ £ 
BE csnenceiad 63,375,661 20,116,353 ies secccasses 467,921,500 244,780,500 
Re ciehaseea 70,234,515 29,015,762 a 2,699,684 ,265¢ 188,909,963 
ET sinmaaines 139,787,215 18,467,622 aisumesiae 114,290,666 102,044,291 
ae 58,572,888 48,902,939 ea 454,888,784 267,800,700 
ED ssdccenses 153,262,582 96,767,064 ancosacans 488,765,940 285,239,040 
 sacscanieiin 111,286,770 97,705,550 Piiicsacnscese 693,100,056 369,058,073 
 ciccasionints ons 172,980,625 am 355,165,970 
DE -datiajcnicnis 147,370,918 Pe ibicedccesvne 230,782,601 
EE cccccditien 75,108,400 Peiiscensnesess 232,214,500 
RE aniincanen 52.577, 006 


+ This figure tame £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5°, War Loan into 34°, War 
Loan. 


Nature of Borrowing 











Preference Ordinary 
Debentures, Stocks and Stocks and 
Bonds, etc. Shares Shares Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 
¢ 10,511,478 3,398,888 6,205,987 20,116,353 
23,627,920 3,354,054 2,033,788 29,015,762 
228,958,000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
212,917,900 45,062,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 285,239,400 
230,364,800 15,834,600 22,090,100 268,279,500 
74,935,600 6,911,900 20,296,800 102,144,300 
170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 
222,064,300 12733700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
Approximate 
Capital Price Dealings Cash 
Introduced Began Involved 
£ £ 
Amount previously eel... scucenddustinnemnmncadniin 6,106,851 ad 6, 318. 576 
South Western Gas, 100,000 Ord. £1 +» 100,000 21/6 107,500 
+r Water Board, £250,000 33% Stock, 1954-59 
Se A ae tan inh cine 240,000 97 242,500 
Weber, Smith and Hoare, £150,000 44% Deb. Stk, 
at PAL... csssssssesesensereeteesettesseeeeseeessseneseeees 150,000 1034 155,250 
George Wimpey and Company, 150,000 6% Cum 
Pref. £1 ..ccccccscssssssseccnsscoreeesesssenersesessseseeees 150.000 24/- 180,000 





PUBLIC OFFERS 


Davies Bottled Fruits, Ltd.— Issue of 260,000 ordinary shares 
of 5s. each at par. The company has been incorporated to 
acquire a fruit and produce growing and preserving business 
as from January I, 1934, an exclusive licence for use of certain 
registered designs in connection therewith, and a freehold 
farm comprising 436 acres, of which 90 acres are planted with 
fruit trees. The freehold is valued at £37,224, and stocks and 
implements, etc., at £13,901. Profits of the vendor have 
been: 13 months to January 31, 1932, £3,650; 11 months 
to December 31, 1932, £3,944; year to December 31, 1933, 
£5,154. Anticipate dd profi t for 1934 is £10,500. The purchase 
consideration is £50,850, to be satisfie d as to £30,850 in cash, 
and £20,000 in 80,000 shares of 5s. each. 


Guildhall Property Company, Ltd.—-Issue 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
shares of 5s. each, 


of 210,000 6 per 
, 600,000 ordinary 
and £350,000 5 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock at par. The company has been formed to 
acquire freehold and leasehold residential and _ business 
premises in London, yuugh, Watford and Chester, valued 
at £638,355, of which £533,216 is attributable to freeholds. 
fhe consideration payable is £638,000 in cash. Annual net 
revenue is estimated at £52,922. The stock will be redeemed 
between 1935 and January 31, 
at or below 
July 31, 


Sl 
L* 
b 


1984, by drawings or purchase 


£105 per cent., or on six notice after 
19-49. 


months’ 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Richard Thomas and Company, Ltd.—Particulars of issue 
of £450,000 4} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock. The 
stock will be secured pari pass with existing 7 per cent. stock 
as a specific first charge on the fixed assets and floating charge 
on the whole undertaking. The stock has no sinking fund, 
but will be repaid at par on July 1, 1937. The company 
reserve the right to re-issue any part of the stock which is 
redeemed and to fix the rate at which interest will be paid 


thereon. The issue has been privately placed at par, for a 
commission of 4 per cent. 
ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Bernam - Perak Rubber Plantations. — £12,000 (part of 


£20,000) 7 per cent. first mortgage convertible debenture 
stock is offered to shareholders at par in the proportion of 
{1 of stock for every 40 ordinary shares held, 
ignored. Surplus stock may be applied for 
Paringa Mining and Exploration.— The capital is to be in- 
creased to £120,000 by the creation of 986,200 new Is. shares 
ranking part passu in 


fractions being 


all respects with the existing shares 
Of these new shares, 706,900 are to be offered for subscription 
at 2s. per share in the proportion of one new share for every 
two shares held, fractions being ignored. The underwriters are 
given the option to take up, at 4s. per share, the balance of 
279,300 unissued shares until December 31, 1935. An extra- 
ordinary general meeting was held on March 26th to pass 
the required resolution to increase the capital. 


Penawat Consolidated Tin Dredging._An 
made of 385,000 new ls. shares at 2s. 
127,700 have been reserved for the shareholders of Malaya 
Consolidated Tin Dredging Company, Ltd., and 257,300 have 
been reserved for the shareholders of Penawat (Malaya) Tin 
Dredging Company, Ltd. The shareholders of the latter 
companies are invited to apply for these new shares as follows: 
one new share in respect of every 30 shares held in Malaya 
Consolidated Tin Dredging and one new share in respect ‘of 
every 11 shares held in Penawat (Malaya) Tin Dredging. 


issue is being 
per share, of which 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
Somerset County Council.—Somerset County Council have 
decided to issue £710,000 worth of new stock to be known as 
Somerset County Council 3} per cent. 1959-64 stock. 
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Lancegaye Safety Glass, Ltd.—Resolutions providing for 
the reconstruction and liquidation of this company have been 
passed and a new company has been registered under the 
mame of Lancegaye Safety Glass (1934), Ltd. A circular 
offering shares in this company was sent to the shareholders 
on Monday last. These shares have all been underwritten 
and the company states that it will have sufficient capital to 
Carry on and increase the business. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 
Davies Bottled Fruits.—-The list in connection with this 
issue closed at 10 a.m. March 27. Country applications 
received by first post March 28 were considered. 
Guildhall Property.—Lists were closed at 
March 27. Country applications received by 
March 28 received consideration. 


Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company, Ltd.—The list of 
applications tor cash subscriptions to the new issue was closed 
at 9.5. a.m. on the morning of March 23rd owing to heavy 
over-subscription. 


10.30 a.m. 
first post 


FIXED TRUSTS 


Group Units Investment Trust, Ltd.—The issue is announced 
of certificates of the following units: Brewery and distillery, 
textile, iron, coal and steel, oil, home rails, and stores and 
products. Lach unit will consist of shares in representative 
undertakings in each of the industries enumerated. The 
trust deed will provide for a fixed life of ten years, and power 
has been taken to provide for eventualities by the elimination 
of any share whose prospects do not continue favourable. The 
administration charges will be met by a loading charge of 
5 per cent. on the cost of the shares forming the underlying 
security as the units are created. 


National Fixed Trust Certificates—Unit ‘‘ C.?’—The forma- 
tion is announced of a new unit “ C”’ of National Fixed Trust 
Certificates. The securities comprising the unit consist 


entirely of preference shares of twenty industrial companies 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., act as 
trustees for the certificate holders. The minimum purchase 
is 20 sub-units, and at the price of 18s. 9d. ruling on March 21st 
the gross yield is £4 10s. 7d. per annum. 


CALLS DUE APRIL 1 TO APRIL 7, 1934 


The grand total of calls falling due in April, 1934, is £7,422,207, 
which compares with £7,532,445 which fell due in April, 1933. 
The following calls fall due from April 1, 1934, to April 7, 1934, 
inclusive :— 


No. of Shares 


Due Date Call or Amount £ 


Central Commercial Properties, 
7% Cum. Pref. {1 at 23s. .. 
London and Westcliff Properties, 


Already paid 


April 1 10/ 03 0 30,000 15,000 


% First Mort. Deb. at par... April3 50% 50% £350,000 175,000 
Low Temperature Carbonisa 
tion, Ord. 2s. Shares ......... April 2 6d 0 0 6 3,000,000 75,000 
Real Estate Debenture, 54°, 
Mort. Deb. Stock, at par April4 50% 50% £190,000 95,000 
Do., Ord. £1, at par...... April4  10/- 010 0 50,000 25,000 


Scottish Agricultural Securities, 
33% Deb., 1963-93, at 95%.. April5 25% 70% 
— Covent Garden Property, 
© Deb. Stock at 99%......... 
Statins County Counc “il, 3% 


£500,000 125,000 


AprilS5 30% 30% £600,000 180,000 


Red. Stock, 1954-64, at 100% April7 30% 20%+410/-% pm. £500,000 150,000 
Stockton-on-Tees Corporation, 

34% Stock, 1954-64 at 99}% April3 20% 493% £250,000 50,000 
Wembley Stadium, 6% First 

Mortgage Deb. Stock, at 97% April 1 47% 50% £150,000 70,500 
Yorkshire Brick, 6% Cum. Pret. 

is Wb IB Dil wcnvececscrccsceven April 3 10; 10/— + 6d. pm 150,000 75,000 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 











Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts 1934 
week — ar. 25, compared with 1933, 
198 12 weeks 
(b) Week ended 
Mar. 23, = a (£000) 
(c) Week en pernisglesi= | gz . ec|¥v a 
Mar. 24, 1934 gi a2 #2\3¢\35 |) $2 | 22) Ss) 32 | 38 
delevlaclegleg || Se | 8] 38] 58 | ee 
BE sS|So|PSRE || ER] 25] 8°] 65 | Kg 
Great 1934| 3,750 7| 186! 112) 298) 455 1,828] 2,119} 1,349] 3,468] 5,296 
Western \ 1933 3.761 175} 103} 278) 434)]| 1,827) 1,880) 1,311] 3,191} 5,019 
(c) L. & N 254| 584| 838]| 2,871] 3,829] 3,039] 6,868] 9,739 
Eastern 200] 504) 753|| 2,856] 3,273| 2,784! 6,057] 8,913 
L.M. & 271| 742! 1,136|| 4,382) 5,339] 3,276| 8,615] 12997 
Scottish 227| 658) 1,054|| 4,318) 4,728) 3,149] 7 877] 12, 185 
Sexton 36) 102) 338 2,763 724) 489] 1,173 3,936 
- 32} 96] 329)| 2,706) 671] 426] 1,097 3,803 
Total 673) 1726} 2,767)| 11,844)12011) 8,113) 20,124] 31,968 
ontee 562) 1536] 2,570}| 11,707]10552| 7,670] 18,222 29,929 
e) Belfast 0-5] 2-1]} 20-6 6-4 27-0 
Co.Down 0-5) 2-2)} 20-4 6-1] 26°5 
(b) Great 8-2] 16-0]| 84-6 97-5] 182-1 
Northern 0-8) 1-7¢ 41-8 41-2) 83-0t 
(b) Great 31-7] 52- 4 219-5 379-4) 598-9 
Southern 38-0] 55-71) 212-7 365-9] 578.6 
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COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1932 and 1933 











(000’s omitted) 
Great 
Wikelaee L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Southern 
First half-year, 1933, ared £ 
with first half year isg2: , ; 
Gross increase or decrease ..... — 459 — 1,224 — 981 — 91 
Net increase or decrease ...... — 177 — 300 — 154 + 280 
Second half year 1933 com ared 
with second half year 1¢ 
_ Gross increase iio + 546 + 914 + 984 + 42 
First half-year 1934 eccompared 
with first ogee 
12 weeks to hb 25th, 1934 + 278 + 802 + 826 + 133 
Weekly average first half 1934... + 23 + 67 + 69 + ll 
Latest week 1934 compared with 
lini atiuiniebminenbinbibnehens: + 21 + 82 + 85 + 9 
LONDON TRANSPORT Taki 
Week ending March 24, 1934 ..........cceccseeseees nhc ensonth £513,800 
Aggregate 38 weeks to March 24, 1934.........cccccscssce. coscceceeccersccee-srsecsseees £18,932,000 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 





















































be e% for Week Receipts 
Name 4 s a — 
. cS i 
>| a |S] 1934 | + or — 1934 + or — 
INDIAN 
1934 Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal ...... 47 |Feb. 24l 1,330} 3,91, 300} + 17,849} 1,51,09,454 70,586 
tts Sa 48 |Mar. 3) 202 32,600 1,800) —-18,30,400) +- 74,200 
Bengal& N.Western | 22 3} 2,113]|(@)6,75,735|— 82,485] 1,36,19,471 5,09,277 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 46 17} 3,269) 17,31,000) 4+-1,80,115) 6,54,06,378)+ 49,37,206 
Bombay, Bar.&C.I. | 50 17} 3,089) 23,44,000)+ 57,000} 10,20,02,000}4+ 38,10,000 
Madras & S. Mahr, | 47 |Feb. 24] 3,230) 15,89,000 65,128] 6,60,72,230}+4+ 20,00,115 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon| 22 |Mar. 3) 572) 1,65,142)/4+ 6,686 28,38,502}+  1,35,803 
South Indian ....... 47 \Feb. 24] 2,528! 10,47,808!+ 17,592] 4,86,96,568}— 9,66,954 
(a) Due to partial suspension of traffic owing to earthquake. 
CANADIAN 
1934 $ $ $ 
Canadian National | 11 |Mar. 21(23750] 3,088,358) + 617 99| 32,488,346] + 6,006,2 
Canadian Pacific... | 11 21'17018' 2'218,000! + 215,000! 24,218,000|+ 3,447,000 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
Antofagasta (Chili 1934 £ £ | £ £ 
and Bolivia)...... 12 |Mar. 25}; 830 13,190|+ 1,730) 152,630) +- 41,700 
Argentine N.E. .... | 38 24] 753; 10,400/+ ‘800! 385,300/— —-.26,000 
B.A, and Pacific... | 37 17) 2,803 137,000}+ 8,000 3,854,000/— 114,000 
B.A. Central ........ 37 | 6,233) 1,816 357,794} + 20,030 
B.A. Gt. Southern 37 17} 5,075 240,000 3,000: 7,437,000) + 11,000 
B.A. Western ...... 37 17| 1,926 75,000) + 5,000 2,375,000) — 105,000 
Central Argentine 2 38 24) 3,700 176,000' + 24,000 6,271,000) — 682,000 
Central Uruguayan | 38 24| 273 17,485|4+ 2,831 624,647|+ 45,074 
C. Urg. (East Ext.) | 38 24) 3il 4, 102) + 369 125,363) + 162 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. | 38 24) «#185 2 1189) — 196 68,139) — §,532 
C. Urg. (W. Ext.) | 38 24) 211 2,139} + 961 62,865)+ 10,427 
Cordoba Central.... | 38 24! 1,218 34,000/+ 5,000} 1,567,000, + 5,000 
Eutre Rios .......... 38 24) '810| 14,100/+ 700] —'594'800/4+ 10,100 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 12 24) 1,073 7,800|— 2,000 122,600) — 56,000 
Leopoldina........... | 11 17; 1,918 26,069) 1,134 251,842|— 29,680 
Leopoldina Termal, | 11 17| se 303,000)+ 31,006 3,267,000] + 95,000 
SHERNEED ccavcvevorcssce 2) 15) 411 11,776|+ 4,604 64,768) + 43,054 
Paraguay Central . | 37 17| 274 3,140) + 770 118,060) + 17,790 
EE convusenesess 37 17} 100 2,788;— 1,709 50,154) — 55,526 
San Paulo ........... 11 18 1533 31,065\— 5,557 318,095|— 18,259 
United of Havana | 38 25} 1,367) 52,011\+ 11,606 660,427|— 33,132 
*Months. 
OTHER OVERSEAS 
Egyptian _ Delta | |, 1934 ae ee £ 
ight Railways . 9 |Mar. 10} 622) 6,260 | — 338 224,049) — 20,741 
Egyptian Markets.. | 12 _ 1,982) +- 64 21,620/+ 1,531 
Gr. Southn., of Spain} 11 | 17| 104)Ps. 60,315|— 12,508) 592,632) 18,562 
Mexican Railway... | 10 14) 483) $248,800i4+ 58,800 2,456,000|+ 411,700 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1934 £ | £ £ | 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 12 |Mar. 25] 328]  53,140;—- 5,998 623,902;— 80,878 
B. Aires Lacroze.. 37 il 6,111 1 128 233,448) — 94,718 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. 1 24 76 4,666) + 19 
Calcutta Tramways 1 24) ... |Rs114,500}+ 11,676 an 80,614 
Isle of Thanet Elec. 9 Fi cee 2,585) + 72 26,987) + 686 
Liverpool Corp...... | 50 14) 124 26,572) — 733 1,379,879) — 5,188 
Madras Electric ... | 24+) 15 Rs. 55,202|/4+ 2,008 2,64 ,850| + 2,054 
t Months, 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
e Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Company $| Ending . 
§| 1934 | SP 
= 1934 + or — 1934 + or — 
Brazilian Traction , 2 Feb. 28) Gross |$ 2,249,464)+ 19,070 | 4,595,630,4 59,668 
Light and Power Net |$ 1,109,187/|— 77,454 | 2,301,396/— 105, 263 
Canadian National | 2 |Feb. 28] Gross $11, 525,217| +2, 069, 994 23; ,087,794| + 3,908,982 
Railways. Net |$ 724,990)—1,135,522*| 1 533 ,956| — 2,233, 980° 
Rangoon Electric | 1 |Jan. 31] Gross | Rs.4,64,860]+ 9,081 . 
Tramway Supply Net |Rs.1,86,287}+ 15,072 i 
Zafra and Huelva | 2 |Feb. 28} Gross |Ps. 258,664 + 6,620 581,396 + 57,141 





* Decrease on the deficit. 





OIL OUTPUTS 


BriTIsH CONTROLLED OILFIELps, Lrp.—Production for the week 


ended March 24th: Venezuela, 20,823 barrels; Trinidad, 17,405 
barrels; total, 38,228 barrels. 


THE Mexican EAGLE OIL Company, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended March 10, 1934, was 316,000 barrels. Production for 
the week ended March 17, 1934, was 336,000 barrels. 
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March 31, 1934 


THE ECONOMIST 


COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 







MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROBLEMS AND READJUSTMENT 
BETTER RESULTS 
TRADING CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 
THE NEW RESERVE BANK 
SIR THOMAS CATTO’S REVIEW 


The forty-first annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank 
f India, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at Winchester 
Jouse, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Thomas S. Catto, Bart. (deputy chairman), presided. 

The Chief Manager (Mr J. Steuart) having read the notice con- 
ening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, You have heard the notice 
onvening the meeting and the auditors’ report read, and it is 
iow my duty to address you. 

Iam sorry to say that our chairman, Mr J. M. Ryrie, has lately 
yen indisposed and that he is not yet sufficiently recovered to 
low him to preside over our general meeting to-day. Through- 
mt the whole of the year Mr Ryrie has given long hours of work 
ind a daily and devoted service to the affairs of the bank, and 
t is most unfortunate for him and for all of us that, just at this 
yarticular time, he should be indisposed and prevented, on the 
idvice of his doctor, from preparing this speech and addressing 
rou from the chair. He feels his absence keenly, and he has 
isked me to express his regret and to make his apologies to you. 
lam sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you will wish me to convey 
0 him your sympathy and your best wishes for his recovery. 
|Hear, hear.) 

To me the absence of the chairman is a matter of a rather 
special and personal anxiety. For on me again falls his burden, 
which he has carried with such distinction in the past ; I refer to 
the task of addressing you at this meeting. I can only ask for 
your indulgence and patience in the circumstances. I have also, 
rith regret, to refer to the absence of Mr Shelford, another of our 
lirectors, through illness. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The report and accounts have been in your hands for some 
jays. I presume that, as usual, you will permit me to take 
these as read. (Agreed.) 

The year 1933 was slightly better for Eastern banking than 
was 1932. The profits for the year were somewhat larger than for 
the previous year, although the net amount shown in the 
accounts is smaller. This smaller showing is due to our being 
once more able to revert to the correct method of providing for 
our bad and doubtful debts out of the year’s profits. In the 
recent abnormal years we were compelled to suspend this practice 
and (as you are aware, for it has been clearly stated in each 
year’s accounts) to draw from our internal contingency accounts 
our provision for bad and doubtful debts. It is a special pleasure 
to your board that the necessity for this has now ceased. 

Moreover, I am happy to say that we are, once more, in a 
position to continue building up our internal reserves by an allo- 
cation to contingencies account. And let me remind you that it 
was the strength of our reserves, built up by care and foresight 
over many years, which enabled this bank, throughout recent 
critical times, to weather the storm in a manner consistent with 
our high position in Eastern banking and our tradition for prudent 
and careful direction and management. 

I should perhaps explain an item on the assets side of the 
balance sheet. Shares in subsidiary agency and nominee com- 
panies which previously stood at £175 now figure as £37,637 Ios. 
The increase is entirely due to our having had to increase the 
tapital of the Mercantile Bank of India (Agency), Limited, 
Calcutta, to meet the requirements of recent legislation which 
imposes a minimum capital on companies doing executor or 
trustee business. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The year 1933, while not so difficult a banking year as some 
of its immediate predecessors, was nevertheless a period of 
problems and of readjustment to new conditions. I think that 


7 Mr Steuart and those responsible for the management in London 


and in the East are to be congratulated on the manner in which 
they have met these new conditions. (Hear, hear.) Now although 
our turnover was slightly better in 1933, we are still handicapped 
by the enormous reduction, during recent years, in the volume 
and value of the overseas trade of most of those countries in 
which we work. 

In all the falling off is great and in some cases the figures are 
striking. For instance, in 1929 India’s foreign trade in merchan- 
dise was valued at imports 248 crores and exports at 329 crores, 
or a total together of 577 crores of rupees, whereas in 1933 the 
corresponding figures were imports 116 crores and exports 147 
crores, a total of 263 crores of rupees, a falling off in India’s over- 
seas trade in merchandise of 55 per cent. Such figures indicate 
the seriousness of the shrinkage of world trade, and although, as 
I have said, 1933 shows a slight improvement both in volume and 
in value, an improvement which is reflected in our better results, 
there is a considerable way to go before we can hope to enjoy the 
prosperity of a few years ago. 

The growth of what has come to be called Economic Nationalism 
is moreover affecting all institutions dependent on overseas trade, 
and, while the Eastern countries in which we are interested are 
not likely to be affected as much as are other parts of the world 
(due to the fact that they are largely producers of essential raw 
materials), nevertheless any restrictions on the natural interchange 
of commodities involve widespread effects, especially on banking 
and shipping. For these reasons, and although I look to the 
future with optimism, at least with a conservative optimism, I 
think I should warn you not to expect a too rapid recovery, or a 
too quick return to profits such as this bank and similar institu- 
tions earned in years prior to 1931. Profits indeed are not only 
affected by the great shrinkage in turnover, but in future there 
may also be a considerable reduction in what we earn on our 
investments and loans, a reduction arising from the general decline 
in money rates. 


THE NATIONALISATION SUGGESTION 


We have heard a good deal lately of the critics and their 
criticisms of banks and the profits that banks are said to make. 
Nationalisation is a suggested remedy to bring about a sort of 
banking millennium ; a millennium that would benefit the poor, so 
it is said, and penalise the rich. If this millennium was well 
founded we would welcome it, but it is, of course, based upon a 
fallacy and built on a lack of understanding of the plain facts, 
for the statistical figures of our great banks prove they are already 
practically social institutions performing a difficult and highly 
technical national public service, and doing it as cheaply and 
certainly more efficiently than any nationalised department could 
do it, for they are free from all political influence or expediency. 
The fallacy is, nevertheless, spreading to Eastern lands in which 
we do business, where an impression is being created that suffi- 
cient consideration is not given to the interests of constituents and 
that the banker is concerned only with making profits for his 
shareholders. 

I would remind critics that banking is not easy, and that in the 
past critical years it has been especially difficult. It is not always 
realised by the public that banks work not on their capital and 
reserves alone, but mainly on deposits. We have a very large 
number of depositors in London and in all the Eastern countries 
in which we work, and of course in India our depositors are largely 
Indians. Deposits are a sacred trust not to be lightly risked. We 
of the Mercantile Bank of India are proud of the confidence re- 
posed in us by our depositors all over the world, and we endeavour 
to justify it. Within the letter and spirit of that sacred trust I, 
speaking for this institution, am sure that it is the endeavour of 
all, from the chairman downwards, to give helpful and sympathetic 
service to each one of our clients and to assist, in every way we 
can, the commerce and finance of the countries in which we work. 
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INDIA 


As you are aware, the basis of prosperity of our bank is depen- 
dent upon conditions in the East generally and in India in 
particular. 

Cotton.—The cotton trade, India’s premier industry, continues 
to go through days of extreme difficulty, especially in Bombay, 
and a return to any substantial prosperity is not yet in sight. 
Japanese competition is still severely felt, although the recent 
agreement between India and Japan is expected to have beneficial 
results in both countries by bringing competition within reasonable 
limits. 
from 


But the fault does not lie only in unreasoned competition 
abroad. The cotton industry of India, and especially of 
Bombay, must organise from within and must put its own house 
in order if in the future it is to be efficient and strong. Obsolete 
machinery and uneconomic units must be brought up to date, 
otherwise no amount of protection that a State can reasonably 
give, without injustice to the rest of the population, will enable 
the cotton mills of India to withstand competition from Japan 
backed by Japan’s up-to-date machinery and modern economic 
units. The fault lies with the management, not with Government, 
and not, surely, with the workers, for the latter are second to 
none in skill and patience, although they perhaps lack the physical 
endurance of men of more northerly climates. 

Jute.—The jute trade, India’s second industry and the great 
staple export of Bengal both in raw and manufactured form, 
fared somewhat better in 1933 than in 1932. But this improve- 
ment came about 


only through the 


efficient organisation of the 
manufacturers, who, by mutual agreement, enabled output to be 
reduced to meet demand by a restriction of working hours and by 
a limiting of the number of looms worked. The jute industry’s 
potential output is far in excess of existing world demand, and 
the reduced working hours have, with the corresponding restric- 
tion of output, curtailed the requirements of raw jute to a point 
that makes the supply ample, and there has been little improve- 
ment so far in the price of raw jute, which is so important to the 
ryot and to the whole economic life of Bengal. 


SUCCESS OF TEA RESTRICTION SCHEME 


Tea.—In my address to you last year I mentioned that a tea 
restriction scheme was being considered. I am glad to tell you 
that this was duly put into operation, and the effects have been 
most important. It is not too much to say that they have entirely 
changed the critical position of the tea industry. This is a 
fortunate thing, indeed, because many tea gardens had reached 
not only the end of their own resources, but also of their powers 
to obtain credit, and another bad season would have meant the 
abandonment of many gardens and the return to jungle, after 
years of expense and labour, of acres of tea-bearing land. Such 
dire results have been prevented and the industry saved. It is 
believed, moreover, that the scheme has been devised on so elastic 
a basis, with so comparatively small a restriction, that there is 
little likelihood of the scheme being a factor in forcing prices 
beyond economic levels and bringing the inevitable reaction of 
reduced consumption. 

Sugar.—The development of the sugar industry in India in 
recent years has been phenomenal, due to the impetus given to 
it by a specially heavy tariff. It appears likely that development 
has been too rapid. There is danger that the factories already in 
existence and those contracted for will, when all reach full capa- 
city, create an internal situation of undue competition. If this 
happens the effect on the whole sugar industry will be disastrous, 
with dire consequences to the weaker sugar companies which 
either have not had time to accumulate reserves or have failed to 
husband their resources in times of prosperity. 

Earthquake.—You will have all read of the appalling earthquake 
in India, and I am sure your sympathy goes out to the sufferers. 
To show this in a material fashion the bank, in common with other 
banks and business firms, subscribed to the Viceroy’s fund. I am 
quite sure that has the approval of you all. (Hear, hear.) 


THE RESERVE BANK 


In my address to you last year I mentioned that a reserve bank 
was to be created in India. The Bill has now passed the Indian 
Legislature. The creation and working of a reserve bank was 
one of the most important pre-requisites in the scheme of Indian 
Constitutional reform, and the fulfilment of condition is 
therefore not only a matter of the utmost importance in the 
control and management of India’s currency, but is also a mile- 
stone on the road of Indian Constitutional advance. There were 
two specially controversial questions, and the decisions reached 
in both are a tribute not only to the wisdom and good sense of 
the Indian Legislature, but largely also to the ability and tenacity 
of the Finance Member, on whom fell the difficult task of piloting 


this 






the Bill through the Legislative Assembly. These two important 
questions were, first, whether the bank should be a State bank or 
a shareholders’ bank, and, secondly, the question of the Tupee 
ratio. The first question has been decided in favour of a share- 
holders’ bank and the second on the basis of a compromise which 
is clearly set forth in exact words in the preamble :— 

Whereas it is expedient to make temporary provision on the 
basis of the existing monetary system and to leave the question 
of the monetary standard best suited to India to be considered 
when the international monetary position has become suff. 
ciently clear and stable to make it possible to frame permanent 
measures, 

RUPEE RATIO 

I hope I have a fair and open mind on the question of the rupee 
ratio. It is a matter that has to be looked at from many angles, 
and in particular from the point of view of stability and what is 
most suited to India’s needs and most likely to be beneficial to 
her economic well-being. But I think it is only imperfectly under. 
stood by many people that the rupee has already undergone a 
fundamental change. Prior to September, 1931, when we talked 
of a 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. rupee we meant in terms of gold, for 
sterling and gold were then the same thing, but to-day, although 
the rupee is still rs. 6d. in terms of sterling, that is only equal in 
terms of gold or gold currencies to, in round figures, well under 1s. 
In any case, to attempt reconsideration at the present time would 
have been most unwise, and I am glad counsels of reason pre- 
vailed and that the inauguration of the Reserve Bank is not to 
be delayed or embarrassed by ineffectual inquiries. In the present 
disorganised condition of world currencies the only safe thing for 
India to do is to hold on to sterling and the present ratio. That, 
at any rate, gives hope of some stability instead of the confusion 
that might result from a change in the existing welter of currency 
experiments, for sterling is still the main trading currency of the 
world and has proved an island of stability in a sea of chaotic 
currencies. 

Before leaving the subject of India, I would like to pay a tribute 
to the distinguished service the retiring Finance Member, Si 
George Schuster, has given to India through six anxious years. 
If I have criticised him on taxation questions, it has not been 
from any lack of appreciation of his difficulties, but only with the 
idea that constructive criticism is helpful. I offer my congratula- 
tions to the new Finance Member, Sir James Grigg, on his 
appointment to this high and important office, and I wish him 
all possible success in his arduous duties, and I congratulate 
India on securing the services of a Finance Member whose whole 
career has proved him to be of outstanding personality and ability, 
with special knowledge and experience of financial affairs. 


BURMA AND SIAM 


The 1932-33 rice crops in both Burma and Siam, so far as 
quantity is concerned, were again good, the shipments from 
Burma amounting to 3,300,000 tons and those from Siam t 
1,600,000 tons, but with prices still falling, and indeed lower than 
ever known, the result to the paddy growers cannot have bee 
short of disastrous, while as both countries depend so largely upon 
what they receive for their exports of rice, this further decline in 
prices presents financial and economic difficulties for each. 

Burma and Siam are suffering also from the poor demand for, 
and the low price of, teak. 

But in spite of many troubles, the trade of Siam has not sul- 
fered serious interference, as will be seen from the following com- 
parative figures relating to imports and exports, ticals being 
converted into sterling at 1s. 10d.:— 


1932 1933 
ROR << sstinninvesscesenscy £7,993,000 £8,694,000 
EERDONUR —kvascsnensensncess 13,279,000 13,161,000 


the exports including a moderate amount of gold in each year and 
the balance of trade being in favour of Siam. A study of the 
report on the Budget for 1933-34, prepared by Mr James Baxter, 
Financial Adviser to the Government of Siam, shows a balanced 
Budget and State finances that are sound. The currency position 
is particularly strong; the reserve held abroad, which is now 
all in sterling, represents 97 per cent. of the net note issue. 
But to weather the economic storm rigid economy has been neces- 
sary, while new taxes, including a tax on banking and insurance 
businesses and also an income tax, have been introduced. Apart 
from a 4} per cent. internal loan of ticals 10,000,000 issued last 
year for capital expenditure, to which the bank subscribed, and 
after redeeming the 7 per cent. loan for {2,000,000 out of the debt- 
redemption fund, the National Debt of Siam stands at ouly 
£8,250,000, while the balance of the debt redemption fund is 
£2,625,000. 
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BRITISH MALAYA 


In the latter half of the past year trading conditions in Malaya 
prightened, particularly in regard to exports, but there was no 
vival of purchasing power, which is usually slow to respond to 
an improvement in exports, especially subsequent to acute depres- 
sion. The comparative trade figures, including coin and bullion, 
converting dollars into sterling at 2s. 4d., are as follows: — 


1932 1932 
EE whi asesatseautacen £44,830,000 £42,243,000 
ME! bac cinancnapaans 42,886,000 46,979,000 


and show an excess of exports over imports in 1933, this being 
due to larger shipments of and higher prices for rubber and tin. 
The net shipments of rubber—excluding imports into Malaya 
fom the Dutch East Indies—which increased materially, rose 
from 405,000 tons in 1932, valued at £8,800,000, to 445,000 tons, 
valued at £13,500,000, the average spot price last year being 3}d., 
which compares with 2}}d. in 1932. The shipments of tin in- 
sreased from 47,900 tons in 1932, valued at £6,500,000, to 53,900 
ions valued at £10,350,000. These figures indicate the substantial 
advance in the price of tin, which is due chiefly, I think, to the 
restriction scheme in force, but partly, of course, to increased 
‘consumption. 

Mauritius.—As you know, we have a branch in Mauritius 
where sugar forms the chief export, and I may mention that with 
s good average crop and some improvement in price the position 
of the planters is better than it was a year ago, while economic 
vnditions in the island are healthier. 


CHINA 


The decline in volume and value of the trade of China is in 
keeping with the rest of the world, and the figures are instructive. 
The total trade of China in 1932 compared with 1931 decreased 
34 per cent., and in 1933 there was a further decrease of 184 per 


cent. The detailed figures for 1932 and 1933 are as follows: — 

1932 

NN io cicexnaneai ss cwases $1 ,634,726,298 

ME, knssnacknssereuces 767,535,334 

Excess of imports ... $867,190,964 
1933 

NESS scenccnscaun bees $1,345,567,188 

SIRI cccnkaccteestawors 611,827,990 


Excess of imports .... $733,739,198 


Although the volume and value of the trade has decreased, it is 
interesting to note that Great Britain has maintained her per- 
centage of China’s trade, the figures for 1932 being :— 

Imports from Great Britain 
Exports to Great Britain 
and for 1933, 11.3 and 7.96 respectively. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion I would like to pay a tribute to the staff. I can 
only repeat what I have said in previous years. You are well and 
loyally served by a staff who work unceasingly in the interests of 
the bank and. its clients. They take pride in their work and we 
take pride in them. Ladies and gentlemen, it is on the staff at 
home and abroad and on the able guidance they get from the 
senior officers of the bank, in particular Mr Steuart and Mr 
Crichton, that the smooth working and prosperity of the bank 
depends. (Hear, hear.) 

It will be my pleasure in a few moments to propose to you the 
confirmation of the election of Sir Charles Innes as a director of 
the bank. I do not need to tell you of his great experience of 
India and of his distinguished career in that country, in particular 
his services for seven years as Commerce Member and for five 
years as Governor of Burma. We look forward to much help from 
Sir Charles Innes, and I consider we are fortunate in securing his 
services. (Hear, hear.) 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir Charles C. Barrie, K.B.E., seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected; the auditors were re- 
appointed ; and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and staff. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
Manager of THE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 


| Street, London, E.C.4. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS—STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of The Eastern Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, 
London, E.C., Mr J. S. Haskell (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—The profits 
of the year, including the balance brought forward, amount to 
£166,760, out of which an interim dividend absorbing £30,000 was 
paid in October last. We now recommend a final dividend of 
3s. a share, less income tax at 4s. in the pound, and a transfer of 
£55,000 to contingency account, leaving a balance of £51,760 to 
be carried forward to the next account, an increase of £10,524. 

The result will, I trust, be deemed satisfactory. The year under 
review has been again a most difficult one, and, although trade at 
home has been improving, we have still to contend with adverse 
factors such as unsettled foreign exchanges, lessened demand for 
banking accommodation, and very low rates of interest. 

In India and Iraq money commanded no better values than 
those ruling on this side, and, in order to get an adequate return 
on our funds, we have had to rely on our investments, the yield 
on which, owing to conversions both here and in India, has been 
less favourable. 

JAPANESE COMPETITION 


In the past one of the principal outlets for our funds has been 
the financing of exports of cotton piece goods to India, Ceylon, 
and Iraq. Owing to intensive Japanese competition there has 
been a heavy falling off in this business. In this connection it 
may perhaps be pertinent to remark that Ceylon, which benefits 
under the Ottawa Agreement in respect of her exports, does not 
accord any preferential treatment to the manufactures of Lanca- 
shire, which are being steadily ousted in that market by importa- 
tions from Japan. Towards the close of the year an arrangement 
was concluded between India and Japan with a view to secure a 
fair share of the Indian market to British imports and at the same 
time enable the Indian mills, which were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, to work at remunerative values and thus restore this 
important industry to prosperity. Whilst it seems that the Indian 
mills, and indeed India in general, will benefit by the agreement, 
it is not clear that any great advantage will accrue to Lanca- 
shire. Since this agreement was concluded there have been nego- 
tiations for an agreement between representatives of the industry 
in this country and Japan. These negotiations have unhappily 
broken Whether fresh negotiations will or will not be 
commenced, and whether agreement may or may not result, it is 
more imperative than ever for Lancashire to do what has been 
urged upon her for some years, namely, to concentrate upon a 
reorganisation of the industry and generally to put her house in 
order. 


down. 


INSTITUTION OF INDIAN RESERVE BANK 


A notable event of the year in India was the institution of a 
Reserve Bank. It is to be hoped that it will realise all that is 
expected of it, but what chiefly concerns us is one of the methods 
for its finance. It has been enacted that the Exchange and local 
banks are to be called upon to deposit with the Reserve Bank 
5 per cent. of their short and 2} per cent. of their long-dated 
deposits free of interest. There are no indications that any benefit 
will accrue to the banks for this sacrifice on their part. This, 
however, is not all. The Reserve Bank on its part is to lend to 
the Imperial Bank of India three crores of rupees without any 
interest as compensation for the transfer to them of a large part 
of the business of the Imperial Bank, whilst that bank is to be 
free to engage in exchange and general banking business, which it 
was precluded from transacting under its former Act. The Imperial 
Bank will thus become a formidable competitor of the Exchange 
Banks, which have done so much for financing and development 
of Indian trade in the past with capital in large measure furnished 
by the Exchange Banks themselves. One can only hope that the 
Reserve Bank Act will be worked considerately, without entailing 
any undue hardship on tne banks. 

The general economic condition of Iraq shows a noticeable 
improvement during 1933. It is a matter of no little concern that 
the United Kingdom and India are losing much ground in their 
business with Iraq. The United States of America since the 
depreciation of the dollar has been making more headway, and 
Japan has been seriously displacing Manchester cotton goods and 
artificial silk manufactures from this country. 

It affords me great pleasure once more to record the apprecia- 
tion and thanks of the Board for the devoted services of the general 
Manager, managers, and the whole staff, both here and abroad. 
By their able and unremitting efforts in the interests of the bank 
a strong and liquid position is maintained, and we have no anxiety 
for the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


TREND OF EVENTS 
THE POSITION 
DEPRESSED TRADING 


DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


IN THE 


OF 


FAR EAST 
SILVER 
CONDITIONS 


MR T. E. PEARCE’S COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


The ordinary yearly general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation held on 
February 24th last, at Hongkong. 

Mr T. E. Pearce (Chairman) presided. 

The Chief Manager read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report and 
statement of accounts having been in your hands for some days I 
will, with your permission, take them as read. 

After making full provision for losses and contingencies, the 
net profits for the year amount to $15,206,624.73, a reduction 
from the previous year of nearly $17 lakhs as quoted in local 
currency but a moderate increase in sterling, due to the higher 
rate of exchange at which our accounts are taken over. 

After deducting the interim dividend paid at 1/4.1/2 and 
directors’ remuneration, the amount available for distribution is 
$11,592,943-93, which it is proposed to deal with as follows: — 

To pay a final dividend of £3 per share (subject 

to deduction of income tax) .................. 

Transfer to bank premises account 

Carry forward to new account 


was 


$6,630,215.83 
1,500 000 .—— 
3,462,728.10 


$11,592,943.93 


Some of you may think that our appropriation to bank premises 
account is on a generous scale, but your directors feel that in view 
of the heavy expenditure involved in putting up our new head 
office, it is a wise policy to write this expenditure down as liberally 
as possible. You have recently seen the demolition of the old 
bank which has housed our business for 50 years. Built in 1884 
it was called ‘‘ Jackson’s Folly ’’ because it seemed so unneces- 
sarily large. There have, however, been many changes in the 
East and so much expansion in our business has taken place in 
these 50 years, that the old building has latterly proved to be too 
small. The City Hall and Theatre having reached a state of 
dangerous decay, we approached the Government and came to 
terms for buying Wardley Street and part of the City Hall site. 
We hope that in something under two years the new building will 
be completed and that we shall then be able to offer every comfort 
and facility to our constituents. In the meantime I would ask for 
patience with us in our temporary premises since, like the man 
at the piano, the staff is doing its best. 


THE PAST YEAR 


Another year has passed, leaving behind it a gloomy picture of 
the world buffeted by the waves of depression. The picture looks 
different in every country, but we are thankful that there are de- 
finite signs of an abatement in Great Britain and that there is a 
moderately optimistic feeling everywhere. The trade cycle is per- 
haps slowly and steadily revolving upwards, and while certain 
factors, such as the experiments in the United States, the unsatis- 
factory political situation in Europe and the tension in the Far 
East may act as a brake, yet the up-grade movement seems likely 
to continue on its way towards a brighter future. As regards the 
United States, whether the monetary policy of that Government 
constitutes a serious danger to this improvement or not it is diffi- 
cult to say. It has at any rate been and still is a disturbing 
factor which has made the exchange bankers’ position a very 
difficult one. Artificial methods of currency depreciation lead to 
artificial rises in price and to reactions giving rise to political as 
well as economic dangers. To rid the world of the lack of con- 
fidence which is hindering business some degree of stabilisation of 
currencies is urgently required. In the Far East the strainea 
political relations between China and Japan and between Japan 
and Russia are disquieting factors, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that international diplomacy should bring moderating 
and statesmanlike influences to bear. 





The depression struck China later than the rest of the world 
and, owing to the depreciation of currencies elsewhere and to the 
political troubles which have befallen her, it is to be feared that 
her recovery may be delayed. But much depends on certain im- 
ponderable considerations amongst which silver takes a prominent 
place. 

SILVER 


Three years ago your chairman in reviewing the position of 
silver expressed the hope that ‘‘the governments conerned would 
stay their hands from any measures calculated to make the posi- 
tion worse.’’ We still hold the view that from the point of view 
of China, governmental interference, aiming at bringing about an 
artificial rise in silver, will almost certainly do more harm than 
good, and for this reason we did not applaud the Silver Agreement 
reached at the World Economic Conference in London. It seta 
precedent for attempting to control the supply of silver, and 
though its effect on values has been and is likely to remain small 
owing to the comparatively small quantity with which it deals, the 
fact that a successful international agreement has been reached, 
providing an artificial silver market and restricting the free play of 
supply and demand, is encouraging to silver speculators. The 
depreciation of currencies throughout the world has had the effect 
of raising proportionately the price of silver in terms of those 
currencies and concurrently has put up the price of China’s export 
commodities. It is an ominous sign that China should be begin- 
ning to export silver to pay for her imports. If we glance ata 
few figures the position will be clearer. 

Taking the seven years up to the end of 1930, on an average 
India and China together consumed about 66 per cent. of the 
world offerings of silver, say about 200 million ounces per annum. 
This consumption dropped in 1931 to 116 million ounces, in 1932 
to 52 million ounces, and now in 1933 the Indian consumption 
is estimated to be 10 million ounces, while China is estimated to 
have exported some 15 million ounces more than she imported. 
So we find the consumers of two-thirds of the world supply o 
silver have gone out of the market and although the production of 
silver has dropped from an average of about 240 million ounces 
to 163, the total offerings of silver last year reached as much as 
273 million ounces, which is not very much under the average 
supply of the last seven years. The consequence is that over 150 
million ounces of the supply of silver remain unaccounted for and 
are presumably in the hands of speculators. 


BURDEN OF THE EXCHANGE BANKER 


You will, I think, appreciate that the present state of uncer 
tainty due to the possibility of the sudden adoption of some 
governmental measure which might overnight change the whole 
outlook, makes the trader’s position very difficult and adds very 
materially to the burden of the exchange banker. 

On April 6th last the use of the tael as a medium for official, 
commercial and legal transactions in China was declared to be 
null and void, and the official rate of exchange of 0.715 to the 
dollar was fixed. A new standard silver dollar is being produced 
at the newly-opened Central Mint at Shanghai under the super 
vision of a strong international committee. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


3efore I turn to deal with trade conditions in the various coun- 
tries in which we have interests, I propose to make a few remarks 
on political conditions in China during the past year, as these 
conditions always have serious repercussions on trade. 

If one tried to look at China from the detached point of vie¥ 
of a person with no particular knowledge of the Far East, it 
would, I think, seem a strange and chaotic picture. An ut- 
declared war with a neighbouring country, civil war in several 


provinces, and a vigorous military campaign against a communist | 
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rebellion ; all going on at one time or another, or even at the 
same time—this is the picture in miniature. But those of us 
who have lived out here for some years regard such conditions 
as being almost endemic and we are able to discount much of 
the disturbance, since we know from experience. that trade will 

on and that the Chinese have an amazing way of localising 
their internal disorders. 

Nevertheless it is not a cheerful task to look back on a year of 
disappointment such as the past. I say disappointment because 
early in the year much was expected from the League of Nations’ 
intervention in the Sino-Japanese dispute, and later on there were 
occasions when it seemed possible that the leaders of the country 
would subordinate their personal feelings and ambitions to the 
good of the nation, but in both cases nothing came of these hopes. 
During the first five months of the year North China (by which 
I mean the Peiping-Tientsin area) was in a state of turmoil, but 
since the end of May, when a modus vivendi was patched up with 
Japan, things up there have been comparatively quiet. 


DIFFICULTIES IN KIANGSI 


Fortunately the important trading areas of the Yangtsze Valley 
and the Canton delta have throughout the year been undisturbed 
by political changes. Nevertheless, the communist conclave in 
Kiangsi has been a constant menace. Their forces have con- 
tinually harassed the troops of the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and they have also made bold and successful raids into the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien. General Chiang was at 
one time handicapped by having to send some of his best troops 
up to the Great Wall, but he staged a vigorous offensive in the 
autumn which made some progress, but was finally held up in 
consequence of the Fukien revolt in November, which, however, 
crumpled up before serious consequences arose. 

If we turn to the West of China we will find that in one or 
another part of Szechuan there was throughout the year almost 
continual fighting either between local warlords or between war- 
lord and communist-brigand forces. In Chinese Turkistan, on 
the Tibetan frontier, and in the North-Western Provinces, there 
have also been disturbances of fluctuating intensity, as also to a 
lesser extent in other provinces of China proper. 

In spite of these conditions the Central Government at Nanking 
have maintained their position. 

Perhaps it would be better put if we were to say that General 
Chiang Kai-shek has maintained his position, since he is the power 
behind the Government. When Mr T. V. Soong resigned from 
the Ministry of Finance last October there were fears that the 
Government would break up, but he refrained from going into 
opposition and continued to work with the National Economic 
Council, so the danger subsided. His resignation was, however, 
a serious loss to the Government. 


GOVERNMENT'S FINANCIAL REPORT 


The last financial report of the Government was published in 
December, 1932, and covered the two fiscal years ending June 30, 
1932. Since then, excepting for an outline of the Customs 
revenue, no official figures have been issued. This lack of statis- 
tics is very unsatisfactory. However, we all know that the 
financial problem still centres upon military and debt expendi- 
ture—with the emphasis upon the former. It is believed to be a 
fact that once again roughly between 45 and 50 per cent. of the 
total ordinary revenue trom recognised sources was applied to 
military charges. This has been the unenviable average of the 
past five years. But the actual military expenditure is more 
than this, since certain unofficial sources of revenue are known 
to be applied to this object. Although no public loans have been 
floated, the Chinese banks have been called upon to make large 
advances secured on Customs Treasury Notes on terms regrettably 
unfavourable to the Government, and the valuable security of the 
Customs revenue is being gradually frittered away. I cannot 
pass on without mentioning the American Cotton Wheat credit 
of U.S. $50 millions which Mr T. S. Soong negotiated during his 
stay in America last May. This was a bold experiment which has 
not yet proved its worth. Whether it will ever do so remains to 
be seen ; it has certainly not been the success it was originally 
hoped it would be, and many of us have all been sceptical 
as to the wisdom of Governments meddling in what is more 
properly the sphere of expert commercial concerns. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE 


Reverting to the financial position of the Government, it must 
be remembered that 1933 was the first full year in which no 
revenue was received from Manchuria. Actually this seriously 
affected only the Customs, as little other revenue was remitted 
from that quarter to the Central Government, but it is satisfac- 
tory to note that in spite of this loss the Customs revenue for the 
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year was nearly $20 millions higher than in 1932, and what is 
more striking is that if the revenue from Manchurian ports is 
deducted from the total Customs revenue for the record year of 
1931, it will be found that 1933 very nearly equals that year. 
During the last few months the establishment of the independent 
Government in Fukien brought with it a threat to the integrity 
of the Customs Service, but the danger was skilfully handled and 
remittances of the foreign loan quotas were never interrupted. 
There is, however, another side to this picture. I refer to the 
steady and serious tariff increases which are bringing it dan- 
gerously near the uneconomic level. In some cases the tariff is 
already unquestionably too high, as is shown by the very serious 
amount of smuggling which is going on. Estimates as to the loss 
of Customs revenue from this cause are, of course, largely conjec- 
ture, but even conservative figures run into tens of millions rather 
than millions of dollars. We are glad to know that the Inspector- 
General of Customs is taking this matter of smuggling in hand 
with his customary energy, and we hope that he will also bring 
his influence to bear with a view to obtaining tariff reductions. 
Another unfavourable feature is the continual mortgaging of the 
Customs revenue as security for domestic loans and advances to 
which I have already referred. At the moment there may be no 
need for anxiety, but it is always advisable to go slowly when 
one is carrying a basket with a good many eggs in it. 

REVENUE FROM 


SALT ADMINISTRATION 


The revenue collected by the Salt Administration remains fairly 
steady, but the greater part of it is retained by the Provincial 
authorities. Nevertheless, there should be ample funds to pay not 
only the annual service of the foreign Salt Loans but also some 
of the arrears, and it is regrettable that the record of the Salt 
Administration in regard to loans should not be on a par with that 
of the Customs. 


CHINA’S TRADE INDEX 


Turning now to trade, the most reliable index which we 
have in China is the Maritime Customs returns of foreign trade, 
but in order to make a true comparison of the 1933 Customs 
figures with previous years it is necessary to make allowance 
for the this year of figures respecting the Man- 
churian ports, which last year were included for the first six 
months. If we do this, we shall find that the total foreign trade 
of the country (that is of China excluding Manchuria) has de- 
creased some 7 per cent. compared with 1932 and some 33 per cent. 
as compared with 1931, which was a record year. In view of the 
notoriously depressed state of the staple Chinese industries it may 
surprise some of you to be told that the export figures—again 
excluding Manchuria—actually show an increase of 7 per cent. 
Over 1932, though it must be remembered that exports touched a 
very low level that year. Imports are down about 12 per cent. 
The fact that imports have dropped more than exports has, of 
course, had a favourable effect on the visible balance of trade, 
which in 1933 shows an excess of imports of $733 millions as 
compared with the previous year’s excess of $862 millions includ- 
ing, and $955 millions excluding, the Manchurian figures. This 
adverse balance is reduced by the outflow of treasure which, 
according to the 1933 Customs returns reached 83 million dollars 


exclusion 


in value. The embargo on the export of gold except with Govern- 
ment sanction still remains in force, but it is believed that 


smuggling of this metal out of the country has been very pre- 
valent, though gold stocks must now be at a low ebb. 


JAPANESE TRADE 


The boycott of Japanese goods is no longer of serious conse- 
quence, but it appears to have been effective early in the year, 
since, in spite of the great expansion of Japanese exports in 1933, 
their exports to China proper show a fall compared with 1932. 
On the other hand, exports from China to Japan show a fair 
increase. 

Taking a broad view of the trade of China, the indications 
seem to point to the fact that, provided external conditions get 
no worse, China trade can hardly go further downhill. Imports 
touched their lowest point in September and exports should not 
decline further unless—and here is the rub—silver prices rise much 
without a corresponding rise in commodity prices in other coun- 
tries. It is to be noted that rice importations have increased 
considerably and that in value this item now heads the list of all 
imports into China; this is a surprising fact, the reasons for 
which are complicated, but although 21 million piculs of rice 
were imported, this is, according to a recent estimate, only about 
one-fiftieth of the total production of rice in this immense country, 
manufactured cotton goods held the leading position amongst 
imports for a great many years, but they have now dropped to a 
very lowly place—sixth on the list—as low in value as nearly 
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forty years ago: the increased tariff of last May, coming on the 
top of previous tariff revisions, is probably largely responsible for 
this state of affairs. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE 


An interesting feature, with great possibilities for the improve- 
ment of Chinese products, is the work of the National Economic 
Council, which, largely under the direction and inspiration of Mr 
T. V. Soong, is undertaking useful investigations into industry 
and trade. So far it has done little more than preparatory work, 
but if the hoped-for appropriations from the American Cotton 
Loan are made available for this work more definite progress will 
be possible. Road construction, public health, and investigations 
into rural reconstruction, sericulture, and the cotton industry 
have been its principal activities. 

As regards the trade of Manchuria, during the past year the 
outstanding feature has been that an essentially export country 
should now have an excess of imports over exports. A great 
preponderance of Japanese imports is shown in the Customs 
returns, but these figures and in fact the whole trade position of 
Manchuria should be regarded wtih caution. There are, how- 
ever, a number of signs which show that the prospects are fairly 


IMPROVED RAILWAY CONDITIONS 


Conditions on certain of the Chinese Government railways again 
showed an improvement last year. The Nanking-Shanghai Rail- 
way has been able to pay one interest coupon, and its revenue 
has increased appreciably. The Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Rail- 
way has brought up to date the amortisation of overdue bonds, 
and its prospects remain satisfactory. These two lines, with the 
Peking-Mukden Railway and the Shantung Railway, are in- 
stances showing how prosperous the Chinese railways might be 
were the country to remain undisturbed and were trade to con- 
tinue unhindered. Other railways have been less fortunate. We 
understand that a serious effort is now being made with expert 
foreign assistance to review the financial position of all the 
Chinese railways, and we trust that this will psroducs some concrete 
results and bring about the reorganisation of the present system, 
which permits the railways to be regarded as the plaything of 
political intrigue and as a perpetual source of supply for military 
voracity. External causes have little or nothing to do with the 
deplorable accumulation of debts on many of the railways. China 
has only herself to blame. With efficient management and the 
elimination of political interference the Government would soon 
be able to wipe out the stigma of default and would find that her 
formal guarantee would once more be a valuable asset. 

Work on road-building has continued actively during the past 
year generally under the supervision of the National Economic 
Council. There are now said to be nearly 16,000 miles of first-class 
roads in China, and the work done in the provinces centring on 
Nanking is certainly opening up the country in a remarkable way. 
It is, however, regrettable that already there are reports of un- 
economic competition between roads and railways. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Commercial aviation continues to develop. It goes without 
saying that China’s air services have not yet reached the paying 
stage and the cost to the operators cannot be light. The estab- 
lishment of aircraft factories in China seems likely to come in the 
near future and great activity is to be observed in the purchase 
of military aircraft and in the training of Chinese pilots. 

That Shanghai plays an important part in the trade of China 
goes without saying, but you may not be aware to what extent the 
trade of China is now dependent on that port. To put it shortly, 
Shanghai provides one-half of the Customs revenue; it is respon- 
sible for one-half of the import trade and one-half of the export 
trade of the country; 42 per cent. of China’s foreign shipping passes 
through Shanghai, it claims to be the fifth greatest port in the 
world, and 50 per cent. of all foreign investments in China proper 
are concentrated there. In addition to this there are the great 
Chinese commercial and banking interests, no estimate of whose 
wealth has yet been attempted. The main reason for this immense 
concentration of wealth at that port is simply stated in the one 
word ‘‘ security,"’ about which subject I may remind you Judge 
Feetham wrote a valuable chapter in his report on Shanghai. I 
can therefore hardly stress too strongly the necessity which we feel 
for the avoidance of friction and of any impediments to the smooth 
running of trade at that port. 


SHANGHAI THE FOCAL POINT 


These remarks on Shanghai naturally bring us to the difficult 
problems which face His Majesty’s diplomatic representative in 
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China and to the much-discussed matter of his place of residence, 
Sir Miles Lampson has passed on after more than six strenuous 
years in China. He can look back with well-deserved satisfaction 
at seeing how Anglo-Chinese relations have improved as a result 
of his efforts. The new Minister, Sir Alexander Cadogan, only 
passed through here yesterday en route to his post. We feel 
confident that he will carry these friendly relations stlll one stage 
further. To effect this the commonsense point of view suggests 
that a residence nearer than Peking to the seat of Government 
might be desirable, more particularly in view of the fact that 
Shanghai, as a consequence of its preponderating importance in 
China, is likely to be a focal-point if not the keystone of sino- 
foreign relations during the next few years. We know that those 
who have to deal with the many complicated problems constantly 
arising at Shanghai would welcome the opportunity of more fre- 
quent consultations and advice, but we are satisfied that Sir 
Alexander will consider every aspect of this question and will in 
due course make the wisest recommendation to His Majesty's 
Government. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Let us now leave China and glance at business conditions in 
some of the other countries in which we have interests. In India 
the main factor in the exchange market has been the continued 
large shipments of gold which have kept exchange up and enabled 
the Government to finance cheaply. Commodity prices as a whole 
moved during the year in sympathy with the trend in the United 
States, and the future remains largely dependent on the world 
economic situation. The tea restriction agreement has improved 
the prospects of that industry, and it is satisfactory that the cotton 
conference beween India and Japan eventually reached a mutually 
satisfactory conclusion. 


JAPAN 


The Japanese trade returns for the year 1933 are remarkable in 
that another record turnover is shown giving an increase of well 
over goo million yen as compared with 1932. The adverse balance 
is, however, greater than was anticipated a few months ago, this 
being due partly to the unexpected decrease in silk exports in the 
latter months of the year, as the result of unfavourable conditions 
in the United States, and partly to heavy increases in imports of 
raw cotton, wool, iron and steel. An outstanding feature about 
the Japan trade has been the opposition roused in many countries 
by their being flooded with Japanese goods at cut-throat prices and 
the consequent attempt to exclude these goods by tariffs or other 
measures. This matter is, we understand, now being taken in 
hand by the Japanese Government, who are bringing strong 
pressure to bear on the Trade Guilds with a view to the control 
of production and of exports. State expenditure still continues 
at an extravagant rate, and the Budget deficit for the year 1933-34 
is estimated at over 700 million yen as compared with a deficit of 
659 million yen for the previous year. These deficits being met by 
the issue of Government bonds and not by increased taxation, the 
consequence is that the National Debt is steadily growing and 
seems likely before long to touch 8,o00 million yen. 

It is not necessary for me to say very much about trade condi- 
tions in other countries. You all know how things stand in this 
Colony and hew little genuine business there is compared with 
business as we once knew it. The finances of the Colony are, 
however, in a satisfactory state, and the outstanding Government 
debt is insignificant in amount. 


PHILIPPINES 


Conditions in the Philippines, owing to their sheltered position, 
have shown little change. In Malaya and the Straits Settlements 
there has been a gradual improvement since the middle of last 
year, mainly due to the rise in the price of rubber and tin. The 
shrinkage in trade which has continued without a break from 
1926 has at last been arrested, and there is a much better feeling 
all round. 

You will, 1 feel sure, appreciate how much extra responsibility 
the disturbing factors and the difficult conditions under which the 
business of our bank has been conducted during the past year 
have thrown upon the Management and staff. (Applause.) The 
results now shown are therefore all the more creditable. The able 
way in which the abnormal situation now prevailing has been 
met is, I think you will agree, deserving of the greatest credit. 
The reputation of the Bank in the Far East stands to-day higher 
than ever, and the loyalty of the staff to the Bank is one of the 
features of which we are especially proud. (Applause.) 

With these remarks, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to propose the 
adoption of the report and accounts as presented, and after they 
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have been seconded I shall be pleased to answer any question that 


may be asked to the best of my ability. 


MR TAGGART’S VIEWS 


In rising to second the report, Mr Taggart said : — 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—In rising to second the 
adoption of the report and accounts under review, I feel confident 
that I voice the unanimous opinion of shareholders present in 
stating that we have listened with extreme interest to the compre- 
hensive survey the chairman has given us of the working of the 
Corporation for the last financial world conditions in 
general, and, in particular, of the trend of events in the Far East, 
with the trade of which the interests of the majority of us are so 
intimately and indissolubly linked. 

To state that the past year has been one of difficulty and dis- 
appointment expresses but mildly the chaotic conditions which 
have prevailed, and it appears to me, in the circumstances, highly 
commendable that the efforts of those responsible have enabled 
I consider that 
the figures under review to-day can be regarded with justifiable 
and that they display, in the 


year, of 


such an excellent statement to be presented to us. 


pride, circumstances, no mean 


achievement on the part of the personnel of the Corporation. 


BALANCE-SHEET COMPARISONS 


With a view to offering tangible evidence on the progress made, 
notwithstanding the deplorable state of trade during the past 
two years, I should like to compare briefly certain balance-sheet 
figures at December 31, 1933, with those at the end of 1931. In 
selecting the latter year for comparative purposes, I have been 
prompted by the fact that the respective sterling exchange rates 
ruling were practically identical—the rate being 1s. 5}d. for 1931 
and 1s. 53d. for 1933. The slight difference of } permits an effec- 
tual comparison, although, due to the magnitude of the figures 
involved, such exchange difference represents roughly {£600,000 
in sterling or approximately $8,400,000 expressed in dollars. 

Current accounts and fixed deposits at the end of 1931 totalled 
$773,481,393, whilst the figures for 1933 under this heading 
amounted to $873,953,654, an increase of $100,472,261. On the 
contra side of the balance sheets, cash, bullion and securities 
which totalled $458,634,509 in 1931 amounted to $614,130,677 at 
the end of 1933, representing an aggregate increase in these 
items of $155,496,168. 

Whilst recognising that the cash position reflects in some 
measure difficulties encountered in the satisfactory employment 
of funds under present conditions, nevertheless, I venture to 
say that the figures quoted display not only convincing evidence 
—if such be necessary—as to the financial stability of your 
undertaking, but prove further the large measure of success 
achieved by the continuity of policy pursued by a succession of 
chief managers of exceptional capabilities who have been instru- 

mental in placing this Corporation in the pre-eminent position 
it occupies to-day in the Far Eastern finance and winning for it a 
place in the forefront of the mighty banking institutions of 
the world. 





TRIBUTE TO THE GENERAL MANAGER 


In this connection, if I may be permitted to add a more per- 
sonal note, I would remark that a survey of the figures pre- 
sented, when taken in conjunction with the very depressed and 
difficult trading conditions prevailing for the period, bear eloquent 
testimony to the fact that in regard to the many difficulties 
likely to be encountered by the administrative head of this great 
organisation, the mantle of that high office could not, in the 
times through which we are passing, have fallen upon more 
capable shoulders than those of the present chief manager. 
(Applause.) 

Those of us of long standing residence in the Colony will have 
noted with regret, doubtless of sentimental origin, the passing of 
the old bank premises which have housed for some 50 years the 
business of the Corporation in Hongkong; most of us having 
entered its kindly portals from time to time, at times doubtless in 
a state of extreme trepidation. Nevertheless, it is recognised that 
the demands of business expansion and progress must be fulfilled, 
and by way of a salve to any sentimental pining I feel we can 
confidently anticipate that the new building due to emerge will 
in every respect conform to the dignity and importance of our 
undertaking and in time remind that the high degree of fore- 
sight demonstrated by a past generation who dedicated their 
working lives to the business of the bank remains a propelling 
power in the administration of the affairs of the Corporation 
to-day. 
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THANKS TO THE STAFF 


I am sure that we are at one with the chairman in his tribute 
to the staff. We are indeed particularly fortunate in possessing 
a personnel second to none in capability and loyalty to the 
interests of the bank, a feature ensuring that as seniors duly 
retire, offices vacated will be assumed by men of equally high 
calibre, an effectual guarantee that this Corporation will continue 
to be the tower of strength to Eastern trade and enterprise in the 
future as it has been in the past. 

With these few remarks, Mr Chairman, I take pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report and accounts as presented, 
and that your recommendations for appropriation of the amount 
available for distribution be carried into effect. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring were and the auditors re- 
appointed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


directors re-elected 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED ORDER BOOK—BETTER OUTLOOK 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the International 
Automatic Telephone Company, Limited, was held, on the 23rd 
instant, at the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London, W.C. 

Sir Alexander Roger, the chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, said that the net profits amounted to £87,361, as compared 
with £130,756, a result which was merely indicative of the times 
through which we had been passing. The directors recommended a 
final dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making 8 per cent. for the year, and, accordingly, a dividend of 
8 per cent. for the year on the deferred shares. Although only 
7 per cent. had been earned, the substantial reserves provided in 
past years enabled the board to recommend dividends in excess of 
the net earnings, and having regard to the improved order-book 
position and better trading outlook they had not hesitated to re- 
commend 8 per cent. 

The company’s large shareholdings in and loans to Telephone 
and General Trust, Limited, served the dual purpose of securing a 
satisfactory investment and obtaining manufacturing business for 
Automatic Electric Company, Limited, from telephone operating 
companies. It could be claimed that their own company’s in- 
vestments in the trust were satisfactorily secured, and were the 
means of securing a flow of manufacturing business for their sub- 
sidiary company. The Automatic Electric Company, Limited, had 
had an experience in 1933 corresponding to their own, but the year 
1934 had begun with a more encouraging order-book. 

The Postmaster-General had given still further practical proof of 
the enthusiasm and energy with which he and the officers of his 
department were extending their enterprise, and during the year 
79,000 additional subscribers had been connected to the British 
Post Office system. The Post Office had, of course, a margin of 
spare plant always, but with a real trade revival they could confi- 
dently expect the margin to disappear, and heavy demands to be 
made on the industry for additional plant of all kinds. 

One of the most important of the ‘‘ no-delay’’ or ‘‘ on de- 
mand *’ trunk exchanges had just been completed in record time at 
Manchester by Automatic Electric Company, Limited, and other 
equipments were on order. He wished to take the opportunity of 
congratulating the Post Office on their foresight in providing this 
excellent and practically instantaneous trunk service, which had 
come as an immense boon to subscribers in the great commercial 
centres so far enjoying it. The success would encourage the Post 
Office to expand the service not only between the large towns, but 
the smaller, and he hoped it would lead to a demand for more 
cables and equipment from the telephone industry. The ‘ group 
service,’’ enabling people to have telephones at a substantial re- 
duction on the rates for individual lines, would also stimulate tele- 
phone growth. 

The Ministry of Transport, the Treasury, Commissioners and 
Chiefs of Police, and the various councils, both metropolitan and 
provincial, had all encouraged the growth of ‘‘ Electromatic ’’ 
vehicle actuated street traffic signals to render our roads safer for 
traffic. During the year the company had received numerous 
orders for intersections, and prospects were good. They had 
evolved a system of pedestrian control which would only give the 
right of way to pedestrians when it was safe to do so. 

As to the future, the order books of the company and its sub- 
sidiary enabled him to say that they could look forward to greater 
activity in 1934. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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AND CHINA 


WELCOME INCREASE IN PROFIT 
MR ARTHUR WILLIS’S REVIEW 


The eightieth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, was held on 
March 28, 1934, at the bank’s premises, 38 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C. 

Mr Arthur Willis (the chairman) presided. 

Mr J. L. Crockatt (chief manager) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditor’s report, the Chairman said :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—As you will observe, our figures have 
been well maintained, the total being roughly £1,500,o00 higher 
in 1933 than in 1932. I do not intend to refer in detail to all 
the changes, but the figures undoubtedly reflect the exceptional 
conditions under which World Trade is being carried on. Our 
liabilities to the public on current accounts and fixed deposits are 
£1,200,000 and {1,700,000 higher respectively than a year ago, 
whereas upon the Assets side, cash in hand and at Bankers at 
{11,700,000 odd stands at the highest total ever shown in the 
history of the Bank, and although very desirable from the point 
of view of liquidity, this has obvious disadvantages from a ‘‘ profit- 
earning ’’ standpoint. Investments, reflecting the search for an 
outlet for redundant funds, show an increase of about £1,500,000, 
and Bills discounted and Loans a welcome increase of £850,000. 
On the other hand, our Bills of Exchange, including Treasury 
Bills, show a decrease of approximately {£4,300,000, which, with 
discount rates at their present level, and current conditions of 
trade, you will, I am confident, agree with me, is not surprising. 

The Balance, in which possibly we are all of us most inter- 
ested, viz., Profit and Loss at £441,350, compares with £393,884 
a year ago, a very welcome increase indeed, and enables us this 
year to propose, in addition to the usual dividend, to allocate 
£25,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund and to increase the carry- 
forward to £206,351, a figure at which it approximately stood for 
many years until a short time ago. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Most of us here to-day had hopes that the Economic Conference 
which met last Spring would result in something tangible in the 
way of international co-operation by evolving schemes for the 
alleviation of world depression, but the attitude of President 
Roosevelt—convinced that America’s domestic problems required 
his first consideration—was to discourage any definite movement 
in that direction, and this meant the virtual failure of the Con- 
ference from its start. 

Notwithstanding this setback, however, there has certainly been 
a steady improvement in the industries of the United Kingdom 
during the past year, as is brought out by a study of a composite 
index started in 1924. This index is built round some 20 different 
items, such as employment figures, building activity, consumption 
of cotton, iron and steel, foreign trade, and so on. Starting in 
1924 at 100, this index, as you can well imagine, has shown tre- 
mendous fluctuations during the past 1o years of difficult trade. 
It dropped to its lowest point of 93.3 in May, 1932, but in June 
last year it came back to the 1924 figure of 100, since when it has 
gradually moved up until at the end of February this year it stood 
at 107.8—an increase which I think you will agree gives ground 
for encouragement. 


CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT 


To what causes are we to look for this improvement? 
they are as follows :— 

1. The exceedingly cheap money during the last 18 months. 

2. The temporary advantage still being enjoyed by Sterling 
through the departure from the gold standard. 

3. The new tariff policy. 

The position of affairs at present may be considered satisfactory 
as far as it goes, but without a steady flow of international trade 
one is left with the uneasy feeling at the back of one’s mind that a 
point of saturation for the absorption of the goods turned out so 
easily by our modern factories must sooner or later be reached, and 
there can be no complacency when we still have nearly 2} million 
unemployed workpeople. With their dependants, this unemploy- 
ment must affect quite 6 million of our population, whose consum- 
ing power on a dole or subsistence basis must be in the region of 
30 per cent. below normal. 

Looking abroad, I think there is evidence of some all-round im- 
provement in the domestic trade of nearly every manufacturing 


I think 


country throughout the world, which is due more than anything 
else to what can best be described as intense economic nationalism, 

Producers being unable to break through the tariff barrier 
erected on every hand, are forced to concentrate on their home 
markets. In this policy nearly all are receiving Government aid 
in some form—either by quotas, restrictions, tariffs, or subsidies, 
but this ‘* turning-inwards ’’ on the part of the various nations 
must, in course of time, lead to a lower standard of living than 
would otherwise be the case; for this reason, when an industry 
requires permanent protection to insulate it in the Home market 
against the world price of any particular commodity, it surely 
follows that the consumer in the Home market is paying a higher 
price than he need for that commodity. 

I need hardly labour the point that in a world in which 
economic self-sufhiciency is the dominating factor, the great 
British businesses of Overseas Banking, Shipping, International 
Investment and Export Trades—such as textiles and coal—can 
but play in such circumstances a much smaller part than hitherto. 

As Great Britain is still the best market in the world for every 
trading nation, we hold an unrivalled position for bargaining 
purposes, and the recent trade agreements—although up to now 
they are fewer than we hoped to see—indicate that our Govern- 
ment are on the right track in their policy for the revival of our 
sorely stricken overseas trade. 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


The past year in India has been one of slow but steady progress 
due in a great measure to a more tranquil political atmosphere, 
and the financial position of the Central Government, though still 
requiring great care, is extremely sound. Recent statistics indi- 
cate that, taking the eight major Provinces together, the fall in 
agricultural income at present, compared with 1928-29, is in the 
neighbourhood of 47 per cent., Bengal heading the list with 
54 per cent. Shipments of raw and manufactured jute, raw 
cotton, rice and oil seeds have all shown advances in value, as well 
as volume, in recent months, a recovery which is satisfactory 
as far as it goes, but it is well to remember that India’s favour- 
able balance of trade is still very largely dependent on gold ship- 
ments, which have now reached the gigantic figure of over 
£135,000,000 since Great Britain left the Gold Standard. The 
releasing of these hoards has in effect been like the tapping of an 
unexpected gold mine ; they have been an inestimable boon both 
to the Government and to the peasantry, but it is obvious that 
this source of potential export cannot continue for ever. 

The figures of India’s overseas trade for the past five years 
are illuminating, viz. :— 

Exports. 
(Including Re-Exports). 
Crores of Rupees. 


Imports. 
Crores of Rupees. 


1929 on vm 329 a 248 
1930 ne oan 257 io 185 
193! = oon 169 bate 135 
1932 jo kare 138 = 133 
1933 : 147 oe 116 


I would like to emphasise that these figures are in respect of 
merchandise only, and take no account of gold—the export 
figures of which I have just given you. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that owing to this tremendous 
shrinkage, the earnings of all classes in India have been so 
adversely affected, making the task of the Government of India 
in keeping a balanced budget a feat worthy of the greatest 
admiration and praise. 


CHINA AND HER PROBLEMS 


The business of the Bank in China has been satisfactory, 
though it has not shown the expansion which would naturally be 
expected in so great a country. The valuable report on trade 
in China recently issued by the Department of Overseas Trade 
reminds us that, with a quarter of the world’s population within 
her borders, China is responsible for little more than 2 per cent. 
of the world’s trade. In common with other countries, China has 
been affected by conditions of general trade depression, and the 
impact of the depression has fallen with special severity upon 
those who are engaged in her foreign trade, whether they be 
Chinese or foreigners. As the main function of the Bank is con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with the assistance of foreign trade, 
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the interests and prosperity of the Bank are affected by the 
flucuations and developments in that trade. 

The slackening in world demand for China’s exports has cur- 
tailed her capacity to pay for imports, and, in spite of good 
harvests which have stimulated internal trade, her imports have 


declined. Two-thirds of her total exports in the first six months 
of 1933 were required to pay for imported wheat and rice—a 
severe handicap for an agricultural country intent on a programme 
of industrial development and largely dependent on outside 
supplies for heavy-industry equipment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES 


China’s desire to extend her domestic industries is reflected in 
the development of cotton textiles, which constitute her most im- 
portant manufacturing industry. The excess of imports of raw 
cotton over imports of cotton goods is marked, and imported 
cotton-cloths of the cheaper grades are being gradually replaced 
by goods of local manufacture. There are indications of agricul- 
tural and industrial activity in many other lines, notably in the 
production of wheat, cotton, tea, silk, and many minor industrial 
products in general demand, which have received a stimulus 
from cheap silver tantamount to a protective bounty on local 
production. 

The evidence suggests that it will be increasingly difficult for 
manufacturers in this country to compete with those established 
on the spot, whether purely Chinese or on a Sino-foreign basis, 
in the production of the cheaper textiles and similar articles, the 
articles which are generally known as ‘‘ Consumers’ goods.’’ It 
is apparent, however, that, with the increasing prosperity of local 
industries, the wealth of China will increase, and that she will 
offer an expanding market for articles of high quality ; also for 
“Capital goods’’ such as railway equipment, public utility 
equipment (electric light and power, gas and water), equipment 
for factories, motor-buses and trucks, aircraft, and river and 
coastal vessels, for which our industries are well equipped. 

The determination of the Chinese to develop their country, its 
railways, its roads, its industries and its general productive 
powers, is therefore, the concern of the Bank, which spares no 
pains to co-operate with all who are engaged (whether in this 
country or China) in the expanding economic life of the Republic. 

The development of China, its communications and industries, 
would be facilitated and hastened by a free flow of capital from 
the West, to which the main obstacle is presented by defaults 
on railway obligations to foreign lenders. 


JAPAN IN WORLD MARKETS 


When addressing you last year I sounded a note of warning in 
regard to the increasing competition of Japanese goods—and 
especially textile goods—not only in the Far East, but in the 
markets of the world. During the year under review this com- 
petition has become so acute that it has attracted attention in 
every industrial community, and has led to allegations of ‘‘ dump- 
ing’’ and unfair competition. 

In fairness to Japan it is well to remember that there have been 
natural and justifiable causes for her trade expansion. Firstly, 
during the war period, when the United Kingdom was cut off from 
her Eastern markets, Japan’s trade expanded rapidly, and she 
is credited with having accumulated foreign balances totalling 
something like 3,000 million Yen. Those balances stimulated her 
imports, and for many years she imported more than she ex- 
ported, thus creating an unfavourable balance of trade, which 
was one cause of the depreciation of the Yen—and incidentally 
of her present price advantage. 

Secondly, Japan’s population is increasing at the rate of about 
One million a year, and she finds it necessary to import increas- 
ing quantities of raw materials, cotton and wool, iron and coal, 
rubber and oil to meet the demands of expanding home consump- 
tion, and expanding production for export. 

Thirdly, she has spent considerable sums in Manchuria which 
constitute an invisible import. 

Japan’s Trade Returns indicate that her imports for the first 9 
months of 1933 increased 50 per cent. in value compared with a 
similar period in 1931, and an intensive export drive became 
essential in order to maintain a balanced economy. 

The export trade has undoubtedly been stimulated by low costs 
of labour; but the technical efficiency of factories, the process of 
“ rationalisation,’’ increasing efficiency and reduced costs in 
industry, in transport, in finance and in marketing, have all 
contributed to Japan’s phenomenal expansion as an exporting 
nation. 

I shall not attempt to suggest remedies for a competitive 
struggle which is now engaging the earnest attention of our states- 
men and industrialists. But we are bound to face the facts of 
new forces in the Far East, and we must find adjustments in 
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industry, in trade and in finance which will enable the goods that 
can be produced in this country at a comparative advantage—the 
goods of a highly capitalised, high-grade, and heavy-industry 
community—to find increasing outlets in countries such as China 
and Japan. 

It is the desire and the function of the Bank to facilitate every 
process which encourages enterprise and the free circulation of 
commodities, and to maintain those relations of good-will, co- 
operation and mutual understanding on which are dependent the 
healthy expansion of trade between this country and the countries 
of Eastern Asia. 


SILVER 


Merchants and Banks operating in Silver-using Countries have 
to grow accustomed to wide variations in the sterling price of 
Silver. The difference of 4d. per ounce between the highest and 
lowest quotations in 1933 after all is only a reasonable average 
over the last decade. Provided fluctuations are not too violent 
and sudden in their application, the disturbance to trade through 
exchange movements need not necessarily become unduly harassing 
or embarrassing. Price variations as the result of supply and 
demand are natural and understandable, but it may be assumed 
that last year the fluctuations were mainly caused by speculative 
influences based on the prospect of artificial manipulation from 
outside. 

The highest quotations of the past year occurred on 1st May 
when 20} for spot and 20;% for two months forward was officially 
quoted in London. The deliberations in London of the Monetary 
and Economic Conference called a month later were expected to 
result in higher Silver prices. The terms finally agreed upon by 
the signatories in July (subject to ratification) were not considered 
per se a strong bull factor, and combined with fairly heavy 
Continental selling, prices faded away. Probably the most the 
Conference achieved was to clear the decks to make room for 
legislative action by America in their much talked-of schemes to 
rehabilitate Silver. Much as we may be in sympathy with 
American desires to raise commodity prices the world over to a 
reasonably higher level, as far as China is concerned I prefer that 
her currency should have an enhanced sterling or gold value as 
the natural effect of a greater demand for her exports. When 
China produce is moving to consuming centres it is only reason- 
able to expect larger imports to eventuate in the long run. 
Stultify her exports through an artificially created higher exchange 
level, and you immediately bring about an unhealthy position on 
the import side. 

India’s demand for Silver has slackened considerably during 
the past year, and the daily offtake in the Bazaar has con- 
tinued at about 35/40 bars per day. Probably India’s position 
is not unlike that of China, and the buying of Silver is a 
barometer of her prosperity. The Indian Finance Minister 
stated in a recent speech: ‘‘ There can be no hope of any real 
recovery until India starts buying Silver again, and this she 
cannot do until our exports of merchandise recover to a normal 
figure.’’ It was announced in February last that the import 
duty on Silver into India was to be reduced from 74 annas to 
5 annas per ounce, but while present conditions in India exist 
it is unlikely this reduction will improve India’s power to buy. 

China abolished the use of the Tael in April last, and the 
transition to a uniform Silver dollar was accomplished with 
very little inconvenience. The safeguards laid down to ensure 
the silver content of the dollar appear to have been satis- 
factory, and in lieu of the multifarious Taels at different points, 
the change rcund should have its distinct advantages to trade. 


THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS 


I feel it difficult to speak anything but guardedly about the 
future. I think one can say that in nearly all the countries 
in which the Bank operates, there has in the past year been 
generally some improvement, and one can only hope that this 
will continue. Countries like the Malay States, Siam and the 
Dutch East Indies, which enjoyed such unbounded prosperity 
for more than 20 years, have suffered more than most because 
of the appallingly low prices received for their products. How- 
ever, thanks to Tin and Tea restriction—and the likelihood of 
a Rubber restriction scheme—prices of these different products 
show definite improvement as compared with a year ago. 

You are, of course, well aware of the great difficulties which 
confront a Bank like ours which lives by international trade; 
the difficulties are very real and in all the circumstances I hope 
and think you will agree that our results for the past year can 


be considered satisfactory, and reflect much credit on the 
management. 
The Report was adopted, other ordinary business was 


transacted and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 


thanks to the Chairman. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE CONDITIONS 


MR LANGFORD JAMES'’S 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Sharehx 
Band of India, Ltd., 
London, E.C., on Wednesday, the 28th day of March, 1934. 

Mr. R. Langford James (the Deputy-Chairman), 
of Sir Charles C. McLeod, 

The CHAIRMAN: The General Manager will read the notice con- 
vening the Meeting. 

The GENERAL MANAGER (Mr. Ross Munro) read the notice 

[The CHAIRMAN: And also the Auditors 
The GENERAL MANAGER read the re 
Tt 


lders, in the National 
was held at the Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, 


in the absence 
Bart., resi lin ° 
& 


Report. 


Ort Of the 


i ‘} 
1e CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, The Report of the Directors and 


the Accounts to 31st December, 1933, have been in your hands 
for some days, and } 


them as read. 


f 


ume you will allow me as usual to take 


[The Chairman is unfortunately confine 





of influenza, and he asks me to express to you his regret at being 





unable to meet the shareholders to-day. Sir Charles returned from 


Calcutta only a few davs ago and it is most unfortunate that he 
should so soon have fallen a victim You will share our hope 
that he may speedily be restored to his usual good health. Sir 


Charles has sent me the speech he 


yrepared ior the occasion 


i 
and I will now proceed to read it to you. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the 
Annual Meeting, I wish to express our deep regret at the loss we 
have sustained in the death of our colleague, Mr. Charles Nicoll, 
who died suddenly on the 16th instant. Mr. Nicoll spent his whole 
life in the service of the Bank which he joined 50 years ago and 
went through all its stages in the East and ended up as General 
Manager and latterly as Director. He retained his keen interest 


in the affairs of the Bank up to the end. His intimate knowledge 


i 


of its affairs was of great value and his personal loss is deplored 


4 


by the members of the Board and by his many friends. 


y A 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 


As usual I propose to deal first with the Balance Sheet figures. 


Compared with a year ago when an increase of {2,300,000 was 
recorded in Current, Fixed Deposit and other Accounts we find 
on this occasion a contraction of some £480,000. Bills Payable 
are about the same whilst Acceptances for Customers again show 
an increase of about £100,000. 

On the Assets side our Cash and Bullion are higher by about 
£100,000 whilst our Investments at £15,374,148 show an increase 
of about 41,550,000. Cash and Investments total £20,047.000 
which show readily realisable Assets equal to about 67 per cent. 
of our Deposits and if we include Bills of Exchange the figure is 
So per cent. 


as last year. 


The figure for House Property is about the same 
Bills of Exchange show a decrease of some £2, 300,000 
but I should explain that included in last year’s figures we had 
Bills. As regards the 
difference of £300,000, you can readily understand that with the 
lower price for commodities still ruling there is a lower value of 
Bills making. Discounts, 


nearly {2,000,000 more in Indian Treasury 


Loans etc. show an increase of about 
£200,000 On a year ago. Our total figures of £35,479,912 are thus 
only about £400,000 less than a year ago. I would here remark 
that our Securities both on this side and in India as a result of 
the rise in values show a further considerable appreciation over 
book figures. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account the net profits amount 
to £450,782 14s. od. compared with £450,197 4s. 6d. a year ago. 
Including the amount brought forward the total is 
£699,789 18s. od. An ad interim dividend was paid on 22nd Sep- 
tember last at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum absorbing 
£200,000 and we now propose a further divid 


si ia 
available 


nd at the same rate 
less income tax, to add £50,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund and 
to carry forward a balance of £249,789 18s. od. All bad and 
doubtful debts are, as usual, fully provided for. 

Considering the very difficult times we are passing through I 
venture to think you will consider the results satisfactory. 


THE DIVIDEND 


A year ago I pointed out that in view of poor trading con- 
ditions and the lower earning capacity of investments it might be 
difficult to maintain our dividend at the same rate. 
difficulties obtain to-day. 


The same 
Whilst there has been a rise in the 
price of various commodities such as tea and jute, other com- 
modities are still at too low a level to enable India to increase 
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her purchases from us and the volume of bills making both out- 
wards and inwards is far below pre-war level and competition is 
therefore keen for such business as there is. Japanese competition 
is a serious menace to our trade and exchange restrictions adversely 
affect business. Like other Institutions we find it difficult to 
employ our funds profitably and as you know, whilst investment 
in gilt-edged is safe and our position is strong and liquid in that 
respect, we would welcome a return to the ordinary course of our 
business, namely, the finance of the inward and outward trade 
with India for the yield from Investments is small in comparison 
with that from trade finance. 

This question of the dividend is one which has again been con- 
sidered with great care. We are in a very strong position and 
we have regarded it as our duty to the shareholders in the difficult 
times through which we have been passing to maintain the rate 
f dividend. But frankly we should like 
etween earnings and distributions. 


c to see a wider margin 
t Although, therefore, we hope 
for an improvement in results in time, it is only right that my 


warning of last year should be repeated and emphasised. 
GOLD EXPORTS 


Exports of Gold during the year were again heavy, amounting 
in value to about £38,400,000 as against £57,000,000 the previous 
year. 

Since September 1931 when Great Britain went off the Gold 
Standard, and up to the end of December 1933, the exports of 
Gold amounted to 20} million oz., valued at £122 million sterling. 
Practically the whole of this Gold has come from the hoarded 
wealth of India, the production from the Indian Mines during the 
three years 1931/32/33, having amounted to only 994,000 oz. So 
long as commodity prices remain low and the world price for 
gold remains high, India may be expected to continue to export 
gold, but on a smaller scale, although to date this year exports 
have amounted to about 14} million sterling. This large flow of 
gold appears to indicate that stocks were being held up in anti- 
cipation of a rise in price such as occurred when the U.S.A. fixed 
the purchase price at 35 dollars per fine oz. 

These exports have been of great benefit to the Government of 
India, enabling them to effect large remittances of sterling to this 
side. During the year there were no imports of silver bullion into 
The continued large exports of Gold from India have helped 
the Government to maintain a steady market in exchange which 
has remained about 1s. 6d The average rate of the 
Imperial Bank throughout the year was 3.564 per cent. which 
constitutes a low record. 


India. 


per rupee. 


TRADE STATISTICS 


I have been asked to continue giving figures of movements in 
some of the larger figures in the trade of India. The total exports 
including re-exports) show an increased value of some Rs. g crores 
due chietly to larger exports of cotton and also to a rise in the 
value of the exports of tea. 

On the other hand imports declined from Rs. 133 crores in 1932 
to Rs. 116 crores in 1933, the principal declines being in piece 
goods and yarns by Rs. 7 crores, and raw cotton by about Rs. 4 
crores. The decline in the imports of piece goods into India, par- 
ticularly from the United Kingdom, during the past few years is 
due possibly more to the increased production in India than to 
imports from Japan. In the fiscal year 1913/14 the imports 
amounted to 3,197 million yards, and in 1932/33 to 1,225 million 
yards. In 1913/14 the production of piece goods in India by the 
mills was 1,164 million yards and in 1932/33 3,170 million yards. 
Hand-loom production for the same years amounted to 1,068 
million yards for the former period and 1,700 million yards for 
the latter, making the total Indian production in 1913/14 2,232 
million yards and in 1932/33 4,870 million yards. 

The exports of rice from Burma were 3,290,000 tons, rather 
more than 200,000 tons in excess of those for the previous year, 
India again taking the largest quantity. Prices have fallen con- 
siderably, the rate for Paddy being down to Rs. 56 per 1oo baskets 
as against Rs. 73 at the corresponding date last year. The balance 
of trade was again in favour of India and rose from Rs. 79 crores 
in 1932 to Rs. 82 crores in 1933. 


TEA, COTTON AND JUTE 


The position of the Tea Industry in India, Ceylon and the Dutch 
East Indies has been placed on a much more satisfactory basis 
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eonsequent on the completion of a scheme between these countries 
to reduce exports to a figure which will produce a return to a 
state of affairs where producers can cealise a moderate return on 
the large amount of Capital expended on the industry. As I 
stated last year the aim of the producers is not to raise prices 
unduly but—a wise provision—to prevent a collapse in a very 
important industry. Care has been taken to protect Indian con- 
sumers from undue inflation and an adequate percentage has been 
arranged for internal consumption to secure that India should be 
fully supplied at low rates. 

The Bombay Cotton Mills are in a depressed state and there is 
no factor that points to a return to prosperity, indeed the opposite 
is the case and a number of Mills have closed down having failed 
to avoid further heavy losses. Japanese competition is all against 
a recovery. 

On the other hand the Jute Mill Industry in Bengal has had a 
moderate recovery and increased profits are being shown. This 
has been brought about by a better demand for the manufactured 
goods at rather better prices than obtained last year. Working 
on short time still continues. 

Conditions in the Coal Mining Industry remain unsettled and 
with few exceptions dividends are not being earned. 

With regard to East Africa the outlook is rather more encourag- 
ing. I will not refer to the subject of Gold further than to say 
that there are distinct potentialities at Kakamega and in other 
localities. Coffee prices have risen substantially in the past few 
months, while the absence of locusts and some advance in prices 
are helping maize growers. Protected industries such as sugar and 
wheat are enjoying reasonable prosperity and prospects for Sisal 
have shown improvement. The young tea areas in Kenya are con- 
sidered as promising well, I understand, and the Cotton Crop in 
Uganda is again likely to be a good one, the estimate being about 
285,000 bales against 298,000 bales last season. 


VISIT TO BENGAL 


Having lately paid a visit to India you will expect me to give 
you some idea of conditions in Bengal which is the only Presi- 
dency I visited. There is no doubt that the position has improved 
thanks to the tightening up of methods of crushing terrorism, and 
although some regrettable incidents have taken place law and 
order are asserting themselves due to increased pressure shown by 
the Government of that Province. I found some improvement 
manifesting itself in various directions and a feeling of optimism 
prevails amongst the business community. The relations with our 
Indian Constituents remain quite satisfactory. The recent disas- 
trous earthquake has wrought an incalculable amount of damage 
in Behar and it will take many years to repair it. The loss of 
life estimated at five to ten thousand will I am afraid turn out to 
be much heavier. Two towns (Mozufferpore and Monghyr) have 
been completely demolished ; hundreds of thousands of acres of 
arable land have been rendered unfit for further cultivation owing 
to earth fissures and the throwing up of vast quantities of sand. 
The Sugar Industry has been badly hit—some factories have been 
heavily damaged and what is perhaps more important a con- 
siderable area of sugar cane lands put completely out of culti- 
vation. India generally has come forward with generous 
subscriptions but I am very much afraid that this country does 
not realise the great need for more support from this end, and I 
am sorry to see that they have evidently not grasped the need 
for more substantial help for their Indian fellow citizens. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET 


On the 27th of last month the Indian Finance Minister intro- 
duced the Budget for the current fiscal year, showing a surplus of 
Rs. 1,29 lacs, which is to be transferred to a special fund for 
repairing earthquake damage. 

In the original estimates the Finance Minister had budgeted 
for a surplus of Rs. 25 lacs, after providing a full debt reduc- 
tion of Rs. 6,88 lacs, but on revision, owing to a fall in revenue, 
he could only anticipate a balance of Rs. 4,29 lacs, which, less 
Rs. 3 crores for debt reduction, would leave a surplus of Rs. 1,29 
lacs. 

The provision for debt redemption had been fixed by a con- 
vention in 1924, but, owing to the present special conditions and 
the favourable financial position of the Government, it was con- 
sidered justifiable to make a reduction in the provision for this. 
The unproductive debt amounts to about only Rs. 235 crores as 
against Rs. 978 crores of productive debt. 

The falling off in the revenue for the current year is chiefly 
due to a decrease in Customs receipts of Rs. 4,38 lacs, and in 
Income Tax of Rs. 93 lacs. The loss in the former was due 
Principally to reduced revenue from sugar and textile imports. 
In the last four years imports of sugar have fallen from 992,000 
tons to 314,700 tons. In order partly to make up for this loss 
it is proposed to levy an excise duty on sugar which it is esti- 





























































mated will bring in a sum of Rs. 1,40 lacs, At present a duty is 
levied on jute exports and, in order to assist the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Finances, it is proposed to return half of this duty, 
about Rs. 1,89 lacs, to the jute growing Provinces, chief of which 
is Bengal. In order to recoup themselves for this loss of revenue 
it is proposed to levy an excise duty on matches which it is 
estimated will give the Central Government a revenue of Rs. 1,92 
Other proposals in the Budget are more or less of a minor 
nature, which I need scarcely refer to here. The net result of 
the estimates for next year’s Budget is a small surplus of Rs. 16 
lacs. 

India’s sound financial position is due to the policy of severe 
retrenchment which has been practised by the Government during 
recent years. The total net expenditure has been reduced from 
about Rs. 93} crores in 1930/31 to Rs. 76} crores in 1934/35. 
The defence estimates have come down from Rs. 55 crores four 
crores next year. 

I need scarcely say that the satisfactory results which we have 
been able to place before you to-day are to a great extent due 
to the efforts of our Managers and Staff at home and abroad. 
They have given us loyal and efficient service and their good 
work in these difficult times merits our appreciation. 


lacs. 


years ago to Rs. 44} 


TRIBUTE TO MR NICOLL AND STAFF 


the Chairman would have de- 
had he been here. It begins with a refer- 
ence to our friend Charles Nicoll and ends with a tribute to the 
stall. 


That, gentlemen, is the speecl 


livered to you to-day, 


Will you spare me a minute in which to add a few personal 
Mr Nicoll was the General 
when I first joined the Board and I shall never forget 
the welcome I received from him nor his extraordinary kindness 
in inducting me into the mysteries of the 


remarks on those two subjects? 


Manager 


3ank’s business, an 
One of our number 
‘‘guru.’’ You who have been in 
India know what that means, actually a guru is a man’s spiritual 
guide, but in common English perhaps the phrase which would 
best convey the meaning of the word is ‘‘ guide, philosopher and 
friend.’’ he was to all of us. One of the letters 
received from a client described Mr Nicoll as 
the kindliest man the writer had ever met. That would be 
sufficient for most of us as an epitaph but add to that his extra- 
ordinary wisdom, his outstanding capacity as a business man 
and his unrivalled experience of the affairs of the Bank and you 
will realise that such men are not often met in business nor in 
rere of life. We shall miss him, of course, and 
equally I think we can say we are 


office he performed for many besides myself. 
used to refer to him as his 


Such, indeed, 


of condolence we 


fact in any spl 
} all better men for having 
known him. Our Staff, Gentlemen, could not be bettered. From 
our respected General Manager, Mr Ross Munro, down to the 
Juniors the interests of the Bank are their first consideration. I 
by the exceptional spirit of esprit de corps 
which exists throughout the Service, whether here or abroad, and 
it is not necessary for me to tell you what that means to any 


have often been struck 


business. The Staff are proud of the Bank and the Bank is 
proud of them. 
I now beg to propose: —‘‘ That the report of the directors and 


statement of accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1933, 
be received and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months 
to 31st December, 1933, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, 
be paid on the shares of the company registered at this date, 
the same to be payable, less income tax, on and after the 29th 
March, 1934.”’ 
Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.I.E., seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
The retiring directors (the Hon. E. 
J. A. 
I 


3rothers and Company and 


Hawke and Mr 
were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs. Cooper 
Messrs. W. A. 


Julian 
Swan) 
Browne and Com- 
pany) were reappointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
concluded the proceedings. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 
To Publisher, ** Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 


no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
“A VERY EXCELLENT REPORT” 


SIR ENOCH HILL’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Halifax Building Society was 
held, on the 26th instant, at Halifax, presided over by Sir Enoch 
Hill, J.P., F.C.1L.S., president of the Society. 

The President said: It is my pleasant duty, as president, to 
submit to you the report and statement of accounts of the Society 
for the year ended January 31st last, and to move that they be 
taken as read and adopted. I am glad to assure you that the 
directors are again in the happy position of being able to present 
a very excellent report, and to congratulate you on a highly satis- 
factory year’s business. One of the most gratifying experiences 
of the Society’s operations is the remarkable regularity with which, 
year by year, the progress of the Society has continued to surpass 
that of the previous year. Last year proved no exception to the 
general rule, the tigures showing large increases in the member- 
ship, the reserve and the total assets; 
advanced upon mortgage established 


funds, and the amount 


a new record. 
2,000 NEW AC¢ 


OUNTS PER WEEK 


lurning to the operations of the year, the total number of new 


accounts opened in all departments was 101,108, or approximately 
week. Allowing for accounts closed, the total 
number of investors’ and borrowers’ accounts on the books of the 
Society at the end of the year reached the gratifying total of 
568,143, being a net increase of 37,667. 

The statement of 


2,009 accounts pel 


total assets have 
increased to {92,642,690, an addition of £3,966,398 to the pre- 
ceding year’s total. It is an interesting and significant fact that 
the Society’s assets amount to more than one-sixth of the com- 
bined assets of the 1,000 building societies now operating in the 
kingdom. 

The net income of the Society, excluding the realisation of 
investments, amounted to £33,242,525. This represents over 
{110,000 for every working day. The amount would have been 
very much greater but for the severe restrictions which the 
directors deemed prudent to impose on the receipt of additional 
investments. The net receipts, including repayment of advances, 
averaged {640,000 per week notwithstanding such restrictions. 
The total funds standing to the credit of the shareholders and 
depositors at the date of the account was £89,139,126, being an 
increase Of £3,477,825. 


accounts shows that the 


MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT ACTIVE 


In the mortgage department business has been exceedingly 
active, and the directors have dealt with a phenomenal number 
of applications for mortgage, chiefly for the purpose of buying 
houses for the personal occupation of the borrowers. The number 
of new mortgage advances granted was 32,940, an increase of 
1,896 over last year’s figure, and the amount advanced reached 
the record £18,548,093, or £1,929,975 more than was 
advanced to the preceding year. 

The due to the Society upon mortgage is 
£69,607,530, an increase in the year of £5,o01,101, and the total 
number of borrowers is 179,602, being 13,143 more than a year 
ago. For many years the Society has been the largest lender of 
money for house purchase in the country. 


sum ot 


amount now 


The policy of giving 
every possible facility and assistance to enable borrowers to acquire 
houses for their own occupation has been steadily pursued during 
the past year. Of the total number of mortgages, not less than 
77 per cent. are for sums not exceeding £500, and the average 
amount owing on all the Society's mortgage accounts is only 
£388 each. 

The directors are glad to be able to report that the borrowers’ 
accounts are in a sound and satisfactory state, and there are no 
properties over 12 months in possession to report in the Statutory 
Schedule attached to the statement of accounts, and no properties 
of borrowers in the hands of receivers on behalf of the society. 
The borrowers’ subscriptions have been maintained with wonderful 
regularity throughout the year and every possible assistance has 
been given to borrowers in temporary difficulties. 


LIQUID ASSETS £22,244,483 


The amount of liquid assets consisting of loans to corporations 
and local authorities and cash in banks, has slightly decreased 
during the year and now amounts to £22,244,483, which is equi- 
valent to 25 per cent. of the total amount owing to the society’s 
investors. ~The whole of this sum is invested in trustee securities 
which do not vary in their capital value and are easily realisable 
if required. The policy of the directors in holding a large sum in 
liquid form places the society in a unique and unassailable position 
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in case of emergency. I should like to remind you that the whole 
of the sum loaned to municipalities and local authorities is secured 
by fixed mortgages and not in any stocks or debentures or shares 
which are liable to change in value. Having regard to the fact 
that the society undertakes to repay its investors at short notice, 
subject to the rules, it isquite obvious that in the interests of safety 
and prudence a moderate proportion of its capital should be 
promptly available and not tied up in long-dated mortgages. 

The gross profits for the year have been eminently satisfactory, 
and after payment of all expenses of management and discharging 
the heavy burden of income tax, and providing for all interest and 
bonus due to investors and depositors up to the date of the accounts 
there remains a surplus profit of £436,801. Out of this surplus 
the directors recommend the distribution of a bonus of 1os. per 
cent. to paid-up shareholders in class 1, and a bonus of £1 per cent. 
to the subscription investing shareholders. This distribution will 
make a total yield to class 1 paid-up shareholders of £4 per cent. 
and to subscription shareholders of £4 10s. per cent., both free of 
income tax. They also recommend that £20,000 be granted to 
the staff superannuation fund and that £50,000 be written off office 
properties account. It is interesting to note that the investing 
shareholders and depositors have received, by way of interest and 
bonus on their capital, an addition of £3,084,175 in the last 12 
months, and that all liability to income tax in respect of this large 
sum has been duly discharged by the society. 

You will be pleased to note that the total reserve funds now 
amount to £3,353,564, or £338,572 more than a year ago. 


CONFIDENCE OF THE PUBLIC 


The society continues to enjoy the complete confidence of the 
investing public, and many millions of money were offered for 
investment at rates of interest lower than competing institutions 
were advertising, and on the other hand the withdrawals by in- 
vestors during the year showed a reduced proportion of 13.6 per 
cent., compared with 14.0 per cent. in the previous year. This 
proportion has consistently improved from 22 per cent. in 1930 ; 
15 per cent. in 1931 and 16 per cent. in 1932. 

As you may be aware, all building societies are at present 
assessed for income tax under the terms of a special arrangement 
with the Inland Revenue Authorities. It is anticipated that a new 
agreement satisfactory to both building societies and the Inland 
Revenue will shortly be reached, but in order to provide for any 
possible contingency that can arise, the directors have thought it 
prudent to provide a special income tax reserve to the extent of 
£150,000 in the year’s accounts. 


READJUSTMENT OF INTEREST RATES 


During the past twelve months the directors have completed the 
difficult task of readjusting the rates of interest allowed to investors 
and charged to borrowers, to conform to the reduced value of 
money at the present time, and in dealing with this problem they 
have endeavoured to hold an equal balance between the interests 
of the investing and borrowing members respectively. There can 
be little doubt that lower monetary values have come to stay for 
an indefinite period, but it is anticipated that the revision made 
in the rates of interest allowed by the Society will be adequate 
to meet the financial situation for a considerable time ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF BUILDING SOCIETIES 


I should like to mention briefly an outstanding event in the 
building society world during the past year, which was the fourth 
International Congress of Building Societies, held in London con- 
currently with the annual conference of the National Association 
of Building Societies. The occasion was made historic by the 
personal attendance of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who expressed 
his hearty encouragement and goodwill to the building society 
movement, both at home and abroad. There can be no doubt 
that the occasion gave a great impetus to building society activi- 
ties, in which this Society has an important part. 

The total amount advanced by building societies upon mort- 
gage, in the last year for which returns are completed, was 
£82,142,116. If the average cost of each house is taken at £500 
it will be seen that 164,284 houses have been financed. Assuming 
the total amount loaned was 75 per cent. of the total value of the 
houses, and it is realised that in some form or other approximately 
80 per cent. of the cost is expended in labour or wages, what a 
valuable contribution to employment has been made possible by 
the operation of building societies. Home owners represent the 
rudder of the ship of our social life and a guarantee of safety im 
a sea of political disturbance. It is important, therefore, that 
whilst the Society has done and will continue to do, everything 
possible to improve the housing conditions of our people on 4 
letting basis, they will concentrate upon the policy of assisting 
in the provision of homes as well as houses. 

The report and statement of accounts were approved. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, LIMITED 






DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 


WIDE AND EXPANDING RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


COPPER ENTERPRISE EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S INTERESTING REVIEW 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
British Insulated Cables, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, 
it Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool. 

Sir Alexander Roger, Chairman of the Company, presided over 
s good attendance of shareholders. 

Mr Alex. Crook, secretary, read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said: The result of the year’s operations accords 
vith the anticipation I hazarded at our meeting a year ago. 

The profit and loss account shows a profit forthe year of £517,455, 
shich compares with £589,275 for the previous year—a fall of 
{71,820. 

The result would have been less satisfactory but for the fact 
that we have been able to bring in to the account a substantial 
wofit realised by the sale of a small proportion of our investments 
yutside our subsidiary company interests. The proceeds we were 
ible to re-invest satisfactorily. 

The trading profit for the year is disappointing, and arises mainly 
rom a decline in orders, particularly affecting some of our large 
ind older departments, which in the past have contributed very 
ippreciably to the aggregate earnings. 

I am glad to say that the prospects now indicate some improve- 
nent in these departments. 

The balance brought forward is £301,123, which, added to the 
orofit for the year, gives us a disposable balance of £818,578. From 
this amount there has to be deducted {191,187 for debenture 
interest, dividend on the two classes of preference shares, the 
interim dividend already declared on the ordinary shares, and 
directors’ and debenture trustees’ fees, leaving available the sum 
of £627,301. 

We have allocated to depreciation £100,000, and propose to 
place to reserve account £60,000, thus leaving a balance of £467,391 
available for dividend, out of which we recommend a further 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary share capital, making with 
the interim dividend already paid 15 per cent. for the year, and 
carrying forward £300,724 to next account, almost exactly the same 
amount as was brought in. 

Turning now to the balance shect, it will be noted that the 
reserve is increased by £60,000, and therefore amounts to £1,320,000. 

Dividend equalisation fund at £300,000, and workpeople’s com- 
passionate fund at £50,000, remain as before. 

The item of creditors has been reduced from £468,500 to £301,204, 
the difference being mainly due to a diminution in the turnover 
jand to the prompt payment of accounts 


MODERNISED PLANT 


Land, buildings, plant and machinery, after writing off £100,000 
for depreciation already referred to, stands at {£1,605,583, a net 
crease of £30,000, 

Under this heading, therefore, we have spent about £130,000. 
A part of this sum has been applied to modernising plant and 
buildings, and the remainder has been spent upon additional 
/Manufacturing facilities. In certain products the demand was 
beyond our capacity to supply, and necessitated working portions 
of the plant day and night. I think it will be agreed that it is 
sound policy, especially in these times, to take advantage of every 
opportunity that offers to increase business in any special direction. 

I may say that in the last six years we have spent over £800,000 
in plant and machinery, all of which has contributed to maintaining 
our position in the industry, and is ample justification, if that be 
necessary, for the policy of not distributing our profits up to the 
hilt. 


| 


| 
INVESTMENT VALUES 


Investments in and loans to subsidiary companies, at £1,529,584, 
Show an increase of £367,089. In the case of two of the companies, 
certain debentures that were not held by us were repaid, and in 
tach case we substituted our own funds by way of loans, a change 
to our financial advantage. 

There is little alteration in the book figure of our other invest- 


ments. 


As usual a careful estimate of the value of our investments has 
been made by the board, and in their opinion the intrinsic value is 
substantially more than the figures at which they stand in the 
company’s books. 

Stocks show a small reduction in value, and debtors show a 
decline of £368,870, due to a reduced turnover and to the absence 
of big and long-term contracts, 
sums of money for the time being 


Cash in banks and in hand, at £278,876, 


which necessarily lock up large 


an increase of 
about £40,000, so that we have ample cash resources available. 


shows 


COPPER REFINING ENTERPRISE 


Having now completed my review of the figures, | may turn to 
more general matters. 

Last year | referred to our new enterprise, British Copper Re- 
finers, which at that time had recently commenced operations. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that the success then indicated 
has been sustained. Not only have we disposed of our contract 
quantity of copper, but we have exercised our option upon additional 
tonnage, the whole of which we have, so far, been able to sell readily. 
The plant has worked well, the quality of the finished copper is up 
to our highest expectations, and the financial results are eminently 
satisfactory. 

Just before entering this room, Mr Nisbett supplied me with a 
figure of the british Copper Refiners’ output for last week. It was 
We were trying to find out how 
we could impress you with that figure. It would represent, if 
we made it into pennies, 107 million pennies, enough to give 24d. 
to every man, woman and child in this country. 

At one time it was probable that we should not be able to retain 
the whole of the share capital of British Copper Refiners, Limited, 
in our own hands, but we have effected arrangements whereby that 
company will continue as a hundred per cent. subsidiary of the 
B.I. Company. 

A year ago I referred to the possible purchase by the Liverpool 
A pro- 


visional agreement has been entered into, subject only to the 


1,001 tons of finished copper bars. 


Corporation of our electricity undertaking at Prescot. 
sanction of the various local authorities concerned. This sanction 
has not yet been received, but we hope further progress will shortly 
be made 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Last year was the worst, both in the matter of turnover and of 
profit rate, that we have had for a long time. Competition is 
continually on the increase, and it is astonishing how, from time 
to time, new firms will start in the heavy cable-making industry, in 
spite of the fact that there is insufficient work available for half 
the plant already in the country. 

Such firms may for a time secure some business at prices with 
which we cannot compete if our standard of quality is maintained, 
and in some cases may be able to make good losses in cable-making 
from profits derived from other sources, but purchasers must be 
alive to the risks they run without such guarantee as the high 
reputation and technique of our old-established company gives. 

We stand behind the goods we sell. 

It may interest you to know that a few days ago we received 
from a customer a piece of cable cut out from a cable installed by 
us 42 years ago, which, notwithstanding its long service, was 
practically as good as it was when laid down. 

The cable-making business is trending away from the heavier 
towards the lighter types of material, due to the transmission of 
power at higher and higher potentials, and to the spread of business 
in telephones and wireless apparatus 


FINE WIRE MARVEL 


As an instance of this, I may mention that a few years ago a large 
portion of our business was in heavy material, and it was quite 
common for us to have orders for cables with conductors having a 
square inch of copper in them, whereas a substantial part of our 
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business is now in lighter materials, and we have lately installed 
machinery to manufacture wire of a diameter of two one-thousandths 
of an inch, finer than a human hair, and a pound of which has a 
length of 15} miles, and further machinery to coat this wire with 
an electrical insulation consisting of enamel, five coats of which 
have a radial thickness of only two ten-thousandths of an inch. 
Another change to which we have had to adapt ourselves is the 
remarkable diminution of the average value of the orders we receive 
as compared with a few years ago. Fortunately, this is balanced 
by an increase in the number of orders. Its cause is traceable to 
the reluctance of buyers to purchase anything beyond their 
i. mediate requirements, particularly when they can, as in most 
cases, rely on us to give prompt delivery out of the stocks we carry 
We are, in fact, now to a large extent carrying the stock formerly 
carried by our customers. Recognising that this is a feature of a 
permanent character and that the B.I. name and reputation has 
been built on the best service at all times to our customers, we have 


reorganised our departments to deal with prompt deliveries, and 
have to a large extent mechanised our clerical work 
As indicating the wide range of your company’s products, you 


will be interested to know we have 134 different items of manufac- 
ture 

The policy of your board has been tomaintain as far as possible 
a good load factor on the 


existing plant, rather than the undertaking 


of new work involving a type of machinery not already in our 
possession 

We manufacture every possible requirement of bare or insulated 
conductors that could be asked for by any user, and I may mention 
that we have as many as six dit systems for the 
so that 
every requirement of consulting engineers or wiring contractors can 


be fully complied with 


ferent and complete 


wiring of factories, offices, collieries and private houses, 


gor rd 


own 


ask our shareholders to be 


enough not only to use their company’s 


In this connection we would 


products for their 
needs, but also to recommend our manufactures whenever a case 


3 
1 


comes to their knowledge in which conductors of any 


kind are required. 


electrical 


CURRENT AND CABLES 

No doubt you have seen from the annual report of the Central 
Electricity Board that the consumption of electricity during 1933— 
bad year as it was for business generally—increased by 10-7 per 
cent. over the year before. The most recent statistics show that 
this rate of improvement is rapidly increasing, and we are hoping 
that shortly there will be a greater demand for the heavier type of 
power cables, arising out of the need to supplement the existing 
distribution networks because of the heavier load taken for power 
purposes by factories throughout the country, and for heating and 


cooking by domestic consumers. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Unquestionably there is a measure of recovery of trade in this 
and a few other countries, but without a revival in all and prosperity 
in all we cannot expect freedom from anxiety in the future. We 
must bear in mind the dangers attending the recovery and the 
methods by which it is being brought about. 

It is nearly twenty years since the Great War broke out. 
not a fight between armies and navies 


It was 
It was a trial of strength 
between the entire civil and military resources of the nations 
involved, organised by their respective Governments, and it seems 
to me that in certain countries international commerce is now being 
planned on identical lines 

Nations are in 


course of reorganising their industries in mass 


formation. Individuality is being supplanted by socialistic and 
State control. Bargains now take place between Governments 


acting as agents for business undertakings. The power of the 
State develops on lines which a few short years ago would have been 


regarded as Socialism of the most advanced description. 


RELIANCE ON GOVERNMENT AID 

It may be that in order to achieve the return of world prosperity 
we must fall into line with the methods which are being imposed 
by Governments on their respective peoples, but for myself, I 
deplore the tendency in this country for industry after industry to 
confess that it cannot manage its own affairs and to look to the 
Government to solve its troubles. I maintain that each industry 
should find its own solution to its own problem under the leadership 
of its own experts. Largely, I suppose, because various units in 
an industry have been competing not only with each other, but with 
the units of other nations there is a reluctance for them to come 


together voluntarily for joint action, and for this reason we have a 
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state of affairs where Government regulation, either invited or 
imposed, is permeating our whole industrial structure. 

I am glad to hear of the pact which has been arrived at between 
Italy, Austriaand Hungary. At least it is an indication that extreme 
nationalism is receiving a check, and that arrangements are being 
made for the countries concerned to produce what each can produce 
best and to exchange more commodities with each other. 

This country’s prosperity was built on international trade con- 
ducted with energy and vitality, untrammelled by restrictions and 
economic nationalism. There has been a veritable upheaval, and 
we are called upon to adapt ourselves to entirely new conditions, 
This is not a task for one manufacturer, but for industry as a whole, 
and I am convinced that only through a greater degree of co-opera- 
tion in each industry shall we be able to restore fully our inter- 
national trade on which the greatness of this country has been built 
and rests. 


LARGER VOLUME OF ORDERS 


It is no easier to-day than it was a year ago to forecast the future, 
Since the middle of last year a steady improvement in our business 
set in, and at the moment we have in hand a larger volume of orders 
than we had at this time a 
prospects are better than they were 


year ago. I think, therefore, that our 

In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge on your behalf, as 
well as the board, the excellent work and loyalty of the staff and 
of the 10,000 men and women directly employed by the company 
at home and abroad, whose labours maintain our high reputation. 
We especially acknowledge the untiring efforts of our managing 
Mr G. H. Nisbett, in furthering the best interests of the 

His fertility in ideas, rapidity in action, and whole- 


director, 
company. 
hearted devotion to the company are of inestimable value. 

I now beg to move that the report and accounts be received and 
adopted, and that the dividends therein recommended be paid. 
(Applause.) 

Mr John Ferguson seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr G. H. Nisbett, 
Messrs D. Johnstone Sinclair and Eric Taylor, the retiring directors, 
were re-elected. 


Messrs Chalmers Wade and Company were reappointed auditors. 


The meeting closed with an extremely cordial vote of thanks to 


the chairman 


MAPLE AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of Maple and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, on the company’s 
premises, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 

Mr C. C. Regnart (the president) occupied the chair, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said it would give shareholders 
considerable satisfaction to note that their trade in this country 
was on the increase. Up to last June there were no visible signs 
of improvement, but from July onwards the company’s sales had 
constantly shown increases over the corresponding period twelve 
months and for the twelve months ended January 31, 
1934, their sales actually exceeded those for the thirteen months 
ended January 31, 1933. 

Dealing with the general situation, the Chairman remarked that 
it was to be hoped that the patience of the long-suffering 
taxpayer would be rewarded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his next Budget by a substantial reduction of the burden of 
income and surtax. 


earlier, 


Such relief would go a long way to restore 
normal trading conditions in this country. 

During the year they had acquired the whole of the share 
capital of the well-known business of H. H. Martyn and Company, 
of Cheltenham. Martyn’s had a reputation second to none as 
architectural decorative contractors. They had the great advan- 
tage over other such concerns in that they were able in their 
extensive workshops, which comprised five acres of working floor 
space at Cheltenham, to produce metal work, joinery, wood- 
carving, fibrous plaster, stone, marble and, in fact, all architectural 
decoration now in vogue. 

Their hire-purchase or deferred payment department showed 2 
substantial increase. Their cash prices were available to all, and 
the most favourable hire-purchase terms enabled the public to 
furnish their homes at Maples not only more tastefully and in- 
expensively than they could possibly do elsewhere, but they were 
also able to select their requirements from the largest and the 
finest selection of furniture in the world. 

Contract work had shown distinct signs of improvement, and 
during the past year they had been engaged on contracts in con- 
nection with two royal palaces abroad. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED. 


AN ENCOURAGING RECOVERY 


At the annual meeting of this company, held on the 27th 
instant in Toronto, Mr Robert C. Stanley (the president) said it 
was satisfactory to be able to report continued improvement in 
the company’s business during the past year. It now appeared 
that their business was recovering more rapidly than many other 
industries, and he believed this gratifying situation was largely 
jue to the fact that there had been no let-up in the company’s 
research and development activities. 

The current output of the company’s nickel went into different 
ases about as follows: — 





Per cent. 
Alloy Steel used in Motor Cars, Trucks and Buses 20 
Nickel Silver and Nickel Copper Alloys for a multi- 
Se i ar iat inate meee heave pulls 18 
Pure Rolled Nickel in the form of Rods, Strip, Wire, 
and Tubes, used largely in the Radio, in the 
Chemical Industries and for Coinage ............... 17 
Alloy Steel, inclusive of Stainless Steel, used in 
Railroad Equipment, Farm Implements, General 
Machinery and numerous miscellaneous appli- 
DING cone ce beaencurbnnae dha endkuswcataannes 15 
Nickel for Plating and as undercoat in Chromiun 
ING Fete. Saco sne co oli ck ees neratamnven neared 10 
Monel Metal used for many Engineering purposes 
and for Household Equipment ............. 9 
Alloy Cast Iron—castings of all kinds .................. 4 
Miscellaneous Uses, including Magnetic Alloys, 
Nickel Brasses, Nickel Bronzes, Nickel Aluminiun 
Alloys and White Gold ...........c..ccseccscessessseees 4 
Heat Resistant and Electrical Alloys ...............66. 3 
PRM 52 nvr ecerementaeniunen’ 100 


THE YEAR’S EARNINGS 


The net earnings for the vear, after reserving $3,551,653.32 for 
lepreciation and mine depletion and $555,988.26 for all other 
reserves, were $9,662,583.64, an amount in excess of preferred 
lividend requirements by $7,728,684.89, or 53 cents per share on 
The had declared a dividend of 
10 cents per share on the common stock payable on March 31, 
1934. 
tion as of June 1, 1934, two issues of debentures of the Mond 
Nickel Company and its subsidiary, Henry Wiggin and Company, 
respectively. The cash required for this purpose, £548,398, had 
been earmarked and placed in short-term loans in London. When 
this financing was completed there would remain but one out- 
standing debenture issue of £1,089,908 on the balance sheet. He 
wished to call attention to the large and growing item of taxation, 
which amounted to 27} of their net profits, and the 
appalling fact was that this drain on earnings was growing rapidly. 

Sales of nickel in all forms in 1933 were more by 116 per cent. 


the common stock. directors 


During the past year the management called for redemp- 


per cent. 


| than in 1932 and less by 41 per cent. than in 1929, the peak year 


of the industry. In meeting market requirements inventories were 
teduced to a point which called for increased production, and such 
increases were made from time to that at the end of 
December the mines and plants were operating at an average of 
about 70 per cent. of capacity. 

The company’s important position in the copper 
industry was further improved during the year, and a market had 
been developed overseas for all of their copper. 
that the copper industry was still suffering from disorganisation 
and surplus stocks, prices realised during last year were consider- 
ably better than in 1932, the average price received showing a gain 
During the year the company acquired 


time so 


world’s 


Notwithstanding 


a controlling interest in the Ontario Refining Company, and it was 
with considerable satisfaction that he could report that the copper 
produced at this refinery and sold under the trade name ‘‘ORC’’ 
was finding a ready market and had already established a repu- 
tation as a copper of high purity. 

POSITION OF 


IMPROVED PLATINUM 


The position of platinum and 
by-products of the nickel ores, had also improved. Throughout 
the depression the company’s operations had maintained Canada 
as second only to Russia in the production of platinum and first 


in the production of palladium. Due to general business improve- 


its associated metals, which were 
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ment, and to the special impetus given to platinum by the difficul- 
ties of getting gold for use in industry and the arts, prices had 
strengthened and stocks had been reduced. 

The company’s business, which was international in character 
indicated quite clearly improvement in world trade. The 
point in the industry was in May, 1932, since which time there 
had been almost two years of improvement, until at present their 
nickel sales amounted to about 75 per cent. of the 1929 volume. 
In his opinion they could look forward with reasonable assurance 

n the demand for nickel. The management would 
continue its well-established policy of technical development in 
f 


1] 
1G) 


low 


to an increase i 


the commercial ( 


ield, and believed that 1934 would show substan- 


tially better results than did the past year. 


RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN AND AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Presiding at the meeting of the River Plate Trust, Loan and 
Agency Company, Limited, held, on the 26th instant, at the 
offices of the company, 52 Moorgate, London, E.C., Mr 


James Anderson (the chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that from the report the shareholders would have 
seen that the year under review had not been a favourable one 
for the company’s business. 

In Argentina there had been a continuance of the economic 
depression that had lain heavily on the country for several years 
past. The depression was intensified by a deficient grain harvest, 
the crops having suffered severely from a plague of locusts. 

Dealing in detail with the salient features in the balance sheet, 
the Chairman said that, as matters had turned out, it had been 
a fortunate thing that they had retained and invested on this side 
the funds remitted from repayment of loans in Argentina. Had 
the company continued the early policy of having the bulk of their 
funds in Argentina, their position to-day would have been a very 
difficult one, in view of the restrictions on the remittance of funds 
from that country. They would, in any case, certainly lose a 
good deal during the next three years through the arbitrary reduc- 
tion of interest allowed under the Moratorium Law in Argentina, 
but to what extent the board could not form any reliable estimate, 
Another uncertain element was that of 

he gross revenue of the year amounted to £332,137, 
of £31,146, or 8.5 per cent 
the 


exchange. 

a decrease 
attributable partly to a decrease in 
and 
partly to a reduced the London investments. As they 
took no for until was actually 
paid, any general failure on the part of clients to pay promptly 
hardly the The net profits had 
amounted to £227,579, a of £21,007. That enabled the 
board to recommend dividends for the year of 14 per cent. on the 
‘““A’’ shares and 4 per cent. on the ‘‘ B’’ shares, after placing 
£25,000 to the There would then remain a balance of 
£17,580 to the carry-forward, raising it to 


on mortgage loans in Argentina, 
return on 


collection of interest 


credit interest accrued the same 


bore on revenue account. 


aecrease 


reserve. 
£249,770. 


OUTLOOK 


As to the outlook for the current year, he regretted that the 
prospects were not encouraging. In Argentina the cereal harvest 
of wheat and linseed just ended had been a fair one, but maize 
had suffered from drought and locusts, and the crop was likely to 
be rather under than over an average one. The depression in the 
farming industry due to the extremely low prices ruling for 
primary products still continued, and many of the company’s 
clients were finding it difficult to meet their mortgage indebtedness 
with the usual promptitude. 

Although the picture could not 
not without redeeming features. The financial position of the 
company was thoroughly sound, and its liabilities only small 
in comparison with its available assets. The balance sheet showed 
that, after full allowance for all depreciation at home and abroad, 
the capital was intact, with a surplus of £982,000. The Argentine 
assets for the moment were under a cloud, but that would, he 
believed, lift in time. In the company’s experience of 53 years, 
they had gone through many a crisis, and had come out without 
serious hurt. He hoped they would have a similar experience in 
the present case. The country’s potential wealth, in soil, climate 
and transport facilities was enormous, and would in time make 
itself manifest. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and as a 
mark of regret at Mr Anderson’s decision to retire from the 
chairmanship of the board, a resolution was unanimously carried 
expressing the grateful acknowledgment by the shareholders of the 
services rendered to the company by Mr Anderson since its in- 
auguration in 188r. 


be termed a bright one, it was 








LONDON LIFE 
CLERGY MUTUAL, AND METROPOLITAN 
ANOTHER LANDMARK ATTAINED 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 


The ordinary general meetings of the above companies were held 
on Wednesday, March 28, 1934, at 81, King William Street, London, 
E.C.4. 

Mr Reginald B. Jacomb (president of The London Life Association, 
Limited) being in the chair. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
said :—The year just closed may be regarded as making another 
landmark in our history seeing that for the first time the total 
funds have 
remind you that as recently as 1918 the funds of the London Life 


uarter of this 


exceeded the round figure of £25,000,000. I may 


alone were less than one-q amount. ‘The present size 
of the funds places upon your directors a heavy responsibility under 
ecollection have the 


current conditions for at no time within my 


difficulties confronting large-scale investors been greater 


As regards capital, the position of the three associated companies 
The various reserves, et 

represent some 15 per cent. of the 
We are therefore well pla ed 
to face a substantial setback in security values. In view of the 
possibility of some such recession we have not thought it wise to 
take credit for the full appreciation in the values 


has occurred during the year. We 


is one of very considerable strength 
amount to over 42,100,000, and 
value of our marketable securities 


of securities which 


£ 


have in fact taken credit for 


about one-half, namely £250,000, but no weakening in the position 


j 


is implied in this policy because the investment fluctuation fund 


has been strengthened by an identical amount. I have explained 

to you in previous years how necessary it is to keep the balance 
; } ' \ I 

sheet values reasonably close to current market values in order that 


justice may be done to our closed funds. 


INCOME POSITION 
And now a few words about the income position. I want to 
stress very particularly the paragraph on page 3 of this year’s 
report, which deals with the “ effective interest margin.’”’ Owing 


to the necessity, just alluded to, of keeping the balance sheet values 
of securities closely in line with market values the average net rate 
of interest upon the total funds, nat 


relatively low 


nely /4 os. od. per cent., appears 
The true measure of our interest earnings, from the 
valuation point of view, is the net rate of interest earned upon the 
valuation liability. This you will see is £4 7s. od., so that there is 
a comfortable margin of 12s 
interest of £3 15s. od. per cent. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the effective rate must fall by 
nearly 15 per cent. before the valuation basis is endangered. 

The other factors coming into the valuation basis 
tality and expenses 


per cent. over the valuation rate of 


that is mor- 
can be forecast with a close degree of accuracy. 
Our mortality experience has consistently proved favourable, and 
I am glad to be able to tell you that 1933 has turned out an excep- 
tionally good year in this respect. The expense ratio again shows 
a small reduction at £5 6s. 6d. per cent. of the premium income, 
and we hope that the limit of reduction has even now not been 
reached 


PHE SURPLUS 


You will see from the report that the total ordinary surplus 
arising during the year amounts to the substantial figure of {502,494. 
In the circumstances of the time the board has thought it proper to 
deal conservatively with this surplus. 

In the first place advantage has been taken of the very favourable 
year experienced to make a substantial allocation to the staff 
superannuation fund. This is increased in all by £50,000, and now 
stands at nearly £150,000. 


THE COMPANIES’ RESULT 


I will now deal briefly with the distributions for each company. 
F In the case of the reduction of premium system of the London 
Life we have increased the rate of reduction by two and for rever- 
sionary bonus policies declared a compound reversionary bonus of 
358. It is impossible to look very far ahead in these days, but in 
the absence of any drastic change in the position we anticipate 
that these rates of distribution will be 
years. 

For Clergy Mutual policyholders we have repeated the previous 
year’s declaration of a bonus of £4 per cent. for whole life and 
endowment assurances, with an increase for whole life policies of 
4s. for each age attained over 65. 


maintained for a term of 
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For the Metropolitan the directors, after careful Consideration, 
have declared an increase of four in the rates of abatement. |g 
the previous year there was a special increase of ten. 

The board is fully satisfied with the quality of the new business 
obtained, but has thought it proper, in the interests of the members, 
not to encourage the issue of single premium assurances for short 
terms where the life assurance element is practically non-existent, 


FAMILY PROTECTION POLICIES 


We have again issued a substantial number of family protection 
policies. This type of contract, which is now offered by most of the 
leading assurance companies, has been transacted by the association 
for nearly three years, and we have up to date no reason to regret 
its introduction. It has made a tremendous appeal to the insuring 
public, and is undoubtedly, within its limitations, a valuation 
contract. During the critical early years after marriage a man is 
able to secure, in the event of his premature decease, substantia] 
provision for his widow and children. The cost of the cover in these 
early years being relatively small, the life offices are able to transact 
the business at attractively low rates of premium. 

1 should like to call your attention to the fact that the associatior 
otters family protection policies both with and without profits, and 
{ can thoroughly recommend either class, according to the circum- 
stances of the individual. 

In conclusion, the picture I have drawn enables me to state with 
confidence that the association and its allied societies remain in as 
sound and flourishing and that we are well- 
entrenched against any attacks the future may have in store 

the formal then 
proceedings terminated. 


condition as ever, 


resolutions were put and carried, and the 





VICKERS LIMITED 
“RENDERING A NATIONAL SERVICE” 


Che annual general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held, on 


the 26th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, London. 


The chairman, General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence 
G.C.B., in the course of his speech, said: I am glad to be able 
to report that while the profits for the year are below what we 


night reasonably anticipate under the result 


net profit is £543,364, an increase ot 


normal conditions, 
is fairly satisfactory. The 

£14,326 compared with i432. Your directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary share capital 
that our relations with the three Defence 
Services continue to be satisfactory, and although, as an armament 
firm, we are subject of approbrium in certain quarters, we claim 
that so long as our products are necessary for the defence of the 
Empire, we are rendering a national service—and, as our trading 


I am pl ‘ 
am please to state 


results show—without any large reward to our shareholders. So 
far as Vickers, Limited, is concerned, the inflated profits of private 
armament firms exist only in the imagination of ill-informed 
critics. 


Further, in this and in this country alone—the export 
of armaments is forbidden except with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, and sanctions are not granted to your company if it is 
considered detrimental to the national interests for such orders to 
be executed here 

The companies in the Vickers group are not members of any 
international armament ring, they take no part in politics either 
in this country or abroad ; and neither directly nor indirectly have 
they any control over or influence with any British or foreign 
newspapers. 

It is gratifying to record that after providing fully for deprecia- 
tion, and for the loss made by one of its subsidiaries, the English 
Steel Corporation showed a profit for the first time since its 
incorporation, thus justifying the policy of the Vickers Board in 
providing the finance required for the modernisation of the plant. 

As I have pointed out previously, the policy of the British 
railway companies in constructing the greater proportion of their 
own rolling stock makes the firms in the industry dependent 
mainly on foreign railways for work, and I venture to suggest 
that it would be in the national interests if some pooling of the 
manufacturing activities of the British railways and the rolling 
stock manufacturers could be evolved. 

During the past year definite progress has been made in this 
country towards industrial recovery, and unless some unforeseeD 
calamity occurs, there seems to be every prospect that the forces 
of recuperation will continue to bring about that trade recovery 
so ardently desired. A return to prosperous conditions in this 
country cannot, however, be attained until other nations adjust 
their internal difficulties and a feeling of international confidence 
is restored, which will lead to an expansion of international 
commerce. 

The report and accounts were approved. 


country 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
A RECORD YEAR 
FAVOURABLE MORTALITY-LOW EXPENSE RATIO 


LORD CLWYD’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the members of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution was held, on the 
27th instant, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, London, 
E.C 

the Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Clwyd, in presenting the 
report and moving the adoption of the balance sheet, said : — 

fhe first matter dealt with in the annual report before you is 
the new business, and I think that you will agree that we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on a highly successful year. New assurances 
were granted for £3,872,000, an increase of more than £300,000 
over the amount completed in the previous year, and the largest 
volume of new business transacted in any year in the history of 
the institution. 
the amount to be aimed at, whereas now we are getting within 
measurable distance of the four million mark. New business 
figures are not, of course, the sole criterion of prosperity, but it 
may be assumed that an office which steadily increases its new 
assurances year by vear is one which commands the confidence oi 
the insuring public. 


Only ten years ago we regarded two million as 


CLAIMS BY DEATH AND MATURITY 


In an office which has for many years been doing a steadily 
increasing new business, the sum paid in claims, both by death 
and maturity, naturally tends to increase year by year. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the amount payable under maturing 
endowment assurances shows a substantial increase over the pre- 
vious year, £535,000 against £416,000. As, however, full provision 
is made for meeting these claims as they arise, the yearly increase 
in the amounts due need cause no concern. 

Claims by death are in a somewhat different category. Mor- 
tality is a fluctuating element, and considerable variations may 
be experienced as between one year and another. The year 1933 
was an exceptionally favourable one in this respect, and our claims 
by death were over {80,000 less than those of the previous 
year. There was thus a substantial increase in the profit from 
mortality. 

It will perhaps be appropriate, while I am dealing with this 
subject, to refer to the mortality statistics which you will find on 
the second page of the report. Set forth there are the numbers 
and amounts of policies which became claims by death during 
the year, together with the corresponding numbers and amounts 
of claims which should have occurred on the basis of the mortality 
tables which we use in calculating the institution’s liabilities. It 
will be seen that the ratio of actual to ‘‘ expected ’’ deaths is 
under 54 per cent. in the temperance section and rather over 60 per 
cent. in the general section. The temperance section, in accord- 
ance with our experience, shows a distinctly lower ratio of actual 
to ‘‘ expected ’’ deaths than the general, but in both sections the 
experience is appreciably more favourable than usual. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FUND 


The life assurance fund has increased during the year by 
£750,000, which represents about the normal rate of progress. 
The net rate of interest earned on the fund was £4 1s. 7d. per 
cent. after deduction of income tax. 

Our premium income continues to expand and now stands at 
{1,347,652 per annum, or, if single premiums be added, 
£1,552,915. The ratio of the expenses of management and com- 
mission to this latter sum is under 13 per cent. 

I think you will agree that these facts demonstrate the strength 
of the institution. Progress, without being meteoric, is steadily 
maintained. Sensational figures can always be attained if one is 
prepared to pay heavily enough, but our policy is to secure a 
steady flow of new business without incurring undue expense, and 
we are convinced that this policy is in the best interests of a 
mutual institution such as ours. We look to our members to 
co-operate in this object by placing their further assurances with 
the institution and advising their friends to do likewise. 

THE FINANCIAL POSITION 

Turning now for a moment to the present financial position of 
the institution, those who have followed the record of the balance 
sheets will have noted the continued expansion in the value of 
the institution’s assets. If the present balance sheet is compared 
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with that of 1928, you will find that the investment assets have 
risen {4,400,000 from £17,000,000 to £21,400,000. 

Another point of material interest is that our Stock Exchange 
securities, as you will have observed, are taken at or under the 
values at which they stood on December 31, 1932, and it is not 
necessary for me to state that the institution has participated sub- 
stantially in the general expansion which has occurred during the 
past year in the value of Stock Exchange securities. 

No words of mine are required to emphasise the importance of 
this fact. 

It will not, however, be necessary to remind you that, whilst 
we have secured a full share of the appreciation in the value of 
our assets, due to many causes, the corollary to the rise in values 
and to the restriction of the area of safe investment has been a 
decline in the rate of interest at which we are able safely to 
invest our money. The downward trend in the average rate of 
interest earned upon our investments is shown when I point out 
that five years ago the average net rate was £4 10s. 4d. per cent. 
The net rate to-day, as shown in the report, is £4 1s. 7d. per cent. 

It is, of course, impossible to forecast the future in regard to 
the rate of interest, but I think that, pending a substantial re- 
covery in trade we shall have to face the possibility of the interest 
upon sound securities reaching even a lower point than at present 
is the case. 

This is a matter which must receive, and is receiving, the close 
attention of the board. 


VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


I will conclude by emphasising the prime importance of life 
assurance under the unparalleled uncertainties which now surround 
us. If ever there was a time when upon every ground it was 
desirable to take steps to safeguard the future against the in- 
evitable risks of life, surely it is to-day. I claim that our institu- 
tion, upon the facts disclosed in the report and balance sheet, 
has resources which are not only sufficient to meet all the demands 
of the future, but are such as enable us to offer to present and 
future policyholders advantages which will compare favourably 
with those of any first-rank assurance office in the country. 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Sir R. Murray Hyslop, J.P., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The ninety-eighth annual meeting of the National Provident 
Institution for Mutual Life Assurance was held, on the 23rd 
instant, at Southern House, London. 

Mr Robert E. Dickinson (the chairman) said that the report and 
accounts were evidence of the continued prosperity of the Insti- 
tution. During the past year they had issued 2,505 policies for 
rather over one and a half million pounds. After allowing for the 
sums reassured with other offices the sum retained at their own 
risk amounted to £1,400,000. That showed a satisfactory advance 
on that of the previous year and had been exceeded twice only 
during their history. 

The net rate of interest earned during 1933 had amounted to no 
less than £4 8s. 1od. per cent., which was very satisfactory having 
regard to the difficulties of the times. The problem of finding 
remunerative investments for their funds was not likely to become 
any less in the near future, and it might well be that the rate of 
interest earned would continue for some time to fall. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that they were affected directly by the 
high rate of income tax, and if some relief under that heading was 
given in the near future it would be of great assistance to them 
in checking the fall in net interest yield. 

With regard to the triennial valuation and distribution of 
profits, a surplus of assets of {1,287,841 was disclosed. They had 
decided to divide £929,151, leaving a balance of £358,690 to be 
carried forward, and that distribution had enabled them to allot 
bonuses at generous rates. 

The financial strength of the Institution was impregnable, and 
a life policy effected with the Institution should maintain its posi- 
tion as a security of the highest class. 

As a means of obtaining substantial cover at minimum cost 
whilst still retaining the right to share in profits, he would draw 
attention to their minimum premium policy. This policy was 
introduced experimentally some five years ago. 

For those who required the maximum life assurance for a given 
premium there was non-profit assurance, for which they offered 
attractive terms, and in this connection he might mention that 
they had recently revised their premium rates in the light of the 
latest mortality tables. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of The Employers’ 


\ssurance Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
instant, in London. 
Sir Joseph G. Broodbank (the 


Chairman) said that the manage- 


ment of trade organisations had been attended with great difficulties 
during the past year, and insurance had been no exception to the 
general rule. In this country there had been some clearing away 
of the clouds hanging over industry, but who could talk of fine 
weather with cotton, coal, iron and shipping, the four great staple 
trades, still struggling for the sunlight, and 
On the Continent of Europe there had been tumult 


and confusion—international commercial development there had 


a 300 000 persons 


unemployed ? 


been handicapped by the negotiations on tariffs. Fortunately 


their Continental business was carried on in the least 


disturbed 
areas. In Canada business had been restricted by the legislation 
which had made workmen’s compensation in Quebec the monopoly 
of the State. Otherwise, the 


that great Dominion. 


Corporation had made progress in 


POSITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


1 the inauguration of the new President, 
an era of confidence had dawned on a people previously full of 
despair. As the year had gone on, some of the hopes of better 
trade had been realised, due to the spending of billions of dollars 
on pub! 
given through banking and other facilities to private enterprise. 
We might wonder at the processes, but no one could feel anything 
but intense admiration at the unprecedented energy and resource 
in the attempt re prosperity to a The 
economic critic might look askance at some of the methods pursued, 
but a foreigner, 


to rest stricken nation. 
not understanding our situation, could have easily 
questioned certain measures taken by us in the past in dealing 
with our own unemployed workers 


Still, with all that had been 
done in the United States, it was reported that there were even 


now at least 6,000,000 uner 


nployed persons there. 
The conditions he had described had not been favourable to the 
development of insurance, especially in the United States, where, 
for a time, certain patriots vehemently preached the doctrines of 
nationalism to the extent of endeavouring to limit commercial 
operations, including insurance, to native institutions. It must be 
encouraging to the shareholders that in the face of these disabilities 
the premium income of the Corporation had been practically 
maintained at the level of 1932—namely, £6,241,701, as against 
£6,341,423 in 1932. The bulk of their operations were carried on 
in the United States, and it reflected the greatest credit on their 
staff and agents there that they had been so successful in over- 
coming the difficulties of the situation. 


APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


The investments of the corporation had improved in value during 
the past year, and since 1934 began there had been a general rise 
in all their investments everywhere, especially in the United States. 
On February 28th the depreciation, which on book values was at 
one time as much as /1,219,000, had now been reduced to £661,000. 

He could sum up the position of the Corporation by saying that in 
spite of unpropitious times, they had earned a dividend of 4s. a share 
and carried forward £20,000; made a recovery in their investment 
values, a recovery which was progressing every day; and they had 
been able to release {150,000 from the investment reserve fund, 
and thereby strengthened the general reserve fund, which was now 
£2,781,000. 

In regard to the outlook for 1934, they went forward with hope. 
Their future must be more or less dominated by events in the United 
States. It must be remembered, however, that whatever happened, 
people who had property or family or contractual responsibilities 
over there, dared not remain uninsured. Moreover, if inflation 
came, they recalled that when there was inflation 15 years ago they 
themselves had an era of exceptional prosperity. As an encourage- 
ment he might mention that the last three months of last year showed 
a considerable increase of premium over that of 1932. What they 
looked to more than anything else, was the unique reputation which 
The Employers’ Corporation had earned in the United States and 
everywhere else for stability, prompt settlement of claims, and honest 
dealing. 

In conclusion, the chairman announced that he would be retiring 
from the chair next month, although he would still retain a seat on 
the board, and that he would be succeeded by the deputy chairman, 
Sir Courtauld Thomson. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT AND EARNINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of the 
Scottish Power Company, Limited, was held, 
at the Caledonian Hotel, 


Mr George 


on the 23rd instant, 
Edinburgh. 

M.P., 
You will have a clear understanding of the 


dalfour, 
of his speech, said: 


chairman of directors, in the course 


ramuications of our business if I remind you that we own I¥4 sub- 
sidiary companies, the most important being the three power and 
lighting companies incorporated by Act of Parliament, namely, 
the Scottish Central Electric Power Company, the Fife Electric 
Power Company, and the Grampian Electricity Supply Company 
These three companies supply, 
of their Acts of Parliament, 


within their areas, 


in accordance with the provisions 
an area of 5,116 square miles, and, 
in addition to the powers granted by the Acts, 
they provide supplies in accordance with the provisions of eleven 
Special Orders granted to these power companies. 

The Grampian Company, in addition, owns and operates the 
recently-granted Scottish Highlands Order, in accordance with the 
provisions of which the Grampian Company is empowered to 
supply an additional area of 5,500 square miles north of the area 
originally granted them under their Act. The Scottish Highlands 
Order covers a district stretching from the northern boundary of 
the original Grampians area, roughly, Kingussie to Montrose north- 
wards to the To the 
north of Ross-shire 
Company, from the northern boundary of the 
Highlands Order to Tain in the north between Cromarty Firth and 
Dornoch Firth. 

In addition to the Scottish Central Power Company, the Fife 
Power Company, and the Grampian Company, this company owns 


Ross-shire Company's area near Inverness. 
this Highlands Order area we 


extends 


operate the 
which 


and operates eleven subsidiary companies, each in possession of its 
own Special Electricity Supply Orders. Of these eleven com- 
panies, five are within the area of the three power companies and 
six outside those areas. 

In addition to the territory I have already covered, we operate 
the Scottish Southern Electric Supply Company, which supplies 
from Jedburgh in the south to within twenty miles of the Scottish 
Central area-in the north. 
obtained a 


Since the close of the year we have 
Special Order’ extending the area southwards to 
3erwick and, roughly, the English border, making the area of the 
Scottish Southern company 997 square miles. Altogether we have 
powers to supply, in accordance with the provisions of our various 
Acts and Orders, from the English border in the south to Tain 
in the north, with only a break of a few miles in between the 
Scottish Southern and Scottish Central areas. Including the Order 
recently granted, the total area over which we have powers to 
supply is now 11,977 square miles. 

Turning to the operations of our subsidiary companies, the 
Rannoch Power Station, owned and operated by the Grampian 
Company, has been in continuous operation since November 30, 
1930, and has given excellent service since it was put into com- 
mission and fulfilled the highest expectations. The Tummel 
Hydro-Electric Power Station of the Grampian Company was 
completed available for service well ahead of contract time and 
has been in operation since the beginning of the year. 


Last year we purchased the Perth Corporation Electricity 

Generating Station, and now supply that city in bulk from our 
plants, holding the Perth plant as additional steam reserve. Last 
year our subsidiary power and lighting companies sold 148 million 
units, being an increase of 8,400,000 units compared with the 
previous year. 
During the connected additional consumers, 
bringing the total up to 37,052 consumers connected at the end 
of last year, an increase of a little under 20 per cent. The 
operating companies connected 18,o00 kilowatts during the year, 
making the total connected load at the end of the year 133,600 
kilowatts. We provided an additional 165 miles of high tension 
lines, of which 136 miles were erected overhead and 29 miles laid 
underground, and 70 miles of low tension distributors, of which 
62 miles were erected overhead and eight miles underground. 


year we 6,105 


The maximum supply demanded during the year amounted to 
51,200 kilowatts, an increase of 8,400 kilowatts. Included in the 
total kilowatts is the bulk supply to the Central Board. From 
January 1st of this year we supply an additional load of 12,000 
kilowatts to that authority at 50 per cent. load factor. 

The gross trading profits of the whole of our subsidiary com- 
panies amounted to £444,305, which included the sum of £30,024 
net interest during construction of the Grampian works, compared 
with £397,734 during the previous year. The directors propose 
to pay a dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, 
£192,000, and carry forward to the next year’s account £7,683. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED HOME TRADE DEMAND 
MR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S SPEECH 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held on the 28th 
instant, at River Plate London, E.C. 

Mr P. Malcolm (the chairman), with the 
accounts, said that the profit on trading, at £754,632, was down 
That result 
compensa- 
tion received under the working agreement from the British Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, Limited, but 


liouse, 
Stewart dealing 
by only £4,092 as compared with the previous year. 
had been obtained after crediting the considerable 
there had been debited 
to the trading account the whole of the expenses incurred by the 
conversion of the second debenture stock. The total revenue for 
the year at {1,039,894 showed a reduction of £37,556, and they 
were able to recommend a dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. 
Continuing, he said: Last year when venturing to make a 
forecast for 1933 I referred to the definite improvement in the 
smaller building operations. 


tion and we enjoyed an 


These developed beyond expecta- 
increased demand from this source. 
There was, however, a further serious decline in the average home 
trade selling price brought about by severe price cutting, and had 
it not been for the satisfactory reductions effected in the costs of 
production, together with improved profits from the many sub- 
sidiary products which we have successfully developed in recent 
years, our trading results would have been of a different character. 


WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 

Apart from our considerable interests in the production of grey 
and white lime and our speciality Hydralime, which is delivered 
in handy hundredweight paper sacks and in a form ready for 
immediate use, we have developed a large business in sand ballast 
and aggregates in all forms, possessing valuable freehold pro- 
perties from which these materials are won. In addition we have 
produced a wide range of coloured and white cements for which 
there is an increasing demand. They have provided architects 
with an opportunity for designing buildings of a brighter char- 
acter. Exceilent examples of them will be seen in the modern 
well-designed factories on some of the arterial roads. 

It is unfortunate that the limitation of expenditure on roads 
has come at a time when experience has proved the value of 
They are growing in favour with surveyors and 
engineers on account of their durability and low cost of mainten- 
ance. Their adoption affords a sure method of reducing acci- 
dents, since safety against skidding is assured and objects can be 
picked out with ease in the dark against a light-coloured road. 
Further, the materials and labour employed are all British. Most 
ot you must have motored over the Bath Road test sections laid 
by the Ministry of Transport on the Colnbrook by-pass in 1929, 


concrete roads. 


which concrete sections are submitted to a load of over 4,000,000 
tons a year. The wear on the surface is proved to be about one- 
eighth of a millimetre per year, in other words, it would take 
over two hundred years to wear down one inch. 


EXPORT TRADE. 


Lower prices and reduced deliveries were again experienced 
in the export trade, which continues to decline in volume and 
value. In order to maintain a footing in some markets with 
long-established connections we have had to take exceptionally 
low prices. ‘here is a limit to the extent to which this can be 
continued; only those with experience of the export trade know 
the difficulties of regaining a market once it is lost. Old-estab- 
lished trading connections won with difficulty years ago must 
not be abandoned without a struggle. Further, every ton ex- 
ported means less unemployment at home and helps to balance 
the national trade budget. 

Japanese competition has been much in the limelight in con- 
nection with the textile and rayon industries, but the damage 
done is not limited to these. Favoured by low costs of produc- 
tion, depreciated exchange and subsidised freights it is carrying 
off the cement trade in the Far East, British Malaya, India, 
Ceylon and East Africa. The prices quoted cannot be met from 
the most efficient and economic factories in this country. 


BENEFITS OF PROTECTION 


The world-wide policy of individual national development en- 
trenched behind more tariff walls than ever is making it growingly 
difficult to export from Great Britain. We still seem far away 
from even a limited definite stabilisation of exchanges. This 
would give an indication of some concerted attempt to restore 
international trade. Force of circumstances which made the con- 
tinuance of virtually isolated free trade an impossibility compelled 
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us to embark on a policy of tariffs. However troublesome the 


waters of protection may prove, we must recognise that we should 


to-day be in a much less happy condition had we remained shiver- 


ing on the brink and not taken the plunge. Meanwhile we have 


certainly escaped the terrors foretold. The steady improvements 
effected in the past two and a half years have favourably in- 
fluenced our national life. The Budget has been balanced and the 


national finances managed with consummate skill. The adverse 


trade balance has been diminished. Prices of commodities have 
fallen very slightly, and this month the cost-of-living index 
figure is lower by io per cent. than in March, 1931, being but 
40 per cent. above the pre-war cost. 

There are critics and grumblers, but, if any ordinary citizen 
considers the position in August, 1931, and compares it with the 


situation to-day, he can but feel grateful for the deliverance from 
disaster and realise that we have been firmly placed on the road 
to recovery. Progress is evidenced in many directions by the satis- 


factory character of the results achieved. 


NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


In times of difficulty and of despondency it is well to take stock 
of the mercies we enjoy. These are sometimes overlooked because 
they are with us day by day. Through all our post-war tribula- 
tions loyalty to and aitfection for the Crown have increasingly 
grown, engendered by the humane and practical interest shown 


by the Royal Family, not only in the unemployed, but in all 


matters affecting the welfare of the citizens of the country. Our 
prestige has been re-established throughout the world. Then we 


enjoy at home a degree of personal safety and liberty hardly 
equalled in any other country, and if we value it we shall see 
that the independence of our judiciary, an example to the world, 
is maintained unfettered. 

It is true that the rentier class has suffered and borne its mis- 
fortunes bravely, but there has been a wider distribution of wealth 
which has brought increased comforts to many. Unemployment, 


though shrinking, is still the gravest problem of the day, but 


the average lot of the man employed is far better than pre-war. 
The health of the nation is improved and its youth emancipated 
is becoming more self-reliant. 
and shirt displays, suffered with our habitual toleration, all sink 
into insignificance when we realise the fortitude and silent strength 
of the vast majority which gives the nation that stability essential 
to the making of orderly progress amid unprecedented difficulties. 

However 
disarmaments or economics, I am convinced that good will is 
growing at home, although the spirit of co-operation is still much 
too weak, particularly in industrial leaders and trade organisa- 
tions ; its value is better appreciated by the rank and file and by 
shareholders, who own so much of the capital in industry. Many 
of these are employees. It is high time that the bogey of hostility 
of capital to labour was laid low ; it is really a thing of the past, 
despite occasional evidence to the contrary. There and 
always will be, a few diehards in every profession and industry, 
but no class as a whole must be judged by the conduct of a small 
A keen sense of fair play for all permeates society 
to-day. Our traditions have stood the test of time; they are old, 
but not worn out. Under the cloak of world-wide change and 
confusion some plan to brush them aside to make way for their 
ready-made schemes of reconstruction, but the common sense of 
the people calls for an improved superstructure soundly built on 
the old foundations. Thus only can we show the world that demo- 


Occasional marching, flag-waving 


much we may disagree internationally, whether on 


are, 


minority. 


cracy has not failed. 


TWO IMPORTANT FACTORS 


Improved prospects for the Portland Cement industry depend 
mainly on two factors, the securing of co-operation and an in- 
creased demand for public and heavy constructional work. We 
are still feeling the effects of the reduced expenditure. Is there 
not a case for reasonably expanding Government expenditure 
when the community is spending but little and contracting it as 
the public spend more freely? 

In conclusion he said that by close co-operation the industry 
for a long time had lightened its burdens, and the Cement Makers’ 
Federation had always considered the interests of the consumer. 
The industry was passing through a phase of intensive indi- 
vidualism. However, fortified by the results of a consistent 
policy, one was able to carry on and make the best of the 
situation. 

In the circumstances, it was too hazardous to venture a forecast 
for the current year, but, if the present improved turnover in the 
home trade was maintained, the loss through lower selling prices 
should be partially offset. Thus there were some bright spots in 
a difficult situation. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a resolution was 
passed converting the shares into stock. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED OPERATING REVENUE 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company, Limited, was held, on the 26th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Alexander Roger (the chairman) said that the operating 
revenue had increased, and at {252,758 was up by £17,228. 
Remittances of sterling had been regularly made, and, in fact, a 
small profit on exchange had been realised, due to some apprecia- 
tion of the escudo before it had become linked to sterling at the 
stabilised rate. On the other side operating and management 
expenses were higher by /15,868, due in some measure to the 
normal expansion of the business, but also because they had in- 
creased the charge for depreciation on plant, transport and furni- 
ture by £4,750, provided an additional {2,500 for the staff 
insurance fund, and, in consideration of certain revenue benefits 
to be received, had written off a debt of some {£2,000 due to the 
company. After charging the various other items enumerated, 
including £3,800 additional taxation, the net profit result was 
practically the same as for the previous year—namely, {70,618—as 
against £70,676. 

The directors recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent., less 
tax, on the ordinary shares, making 8 per cent., less tax, for 
the year, and an 8 per cent. dividend, less tax, on the ‘‘A”’ 
ordinary shares, leaving a carry-forward of £33,702, after in- 
creasing their allocation to general reserves by £5,000 to £25,000. 
The directors were submitting a resolution increasing the autho- 
rised share capital of the company by a further £250,000. No 
fresh issue of share capital was contemplated at the present time. 


NORTH EXCHANGE—CONVERSION TO AUTOMATICS 


In August, 1930, Trindade—the company’s principal exchange 
—providing capacity for over 8,500 lines, had been converted to 
automatic operation. That conversion had proved a complete 
success, and they had decided to follow it up by converting the 
north exchange from manual to automatic. The work had com- 
menced some months ago, and the cutover was planned for 
October of this year. The equipment to be installed would have 
capacity for 8,800 lines, but the building itself had been enlarged 
so that it was capable of providing for approximately twice that 
number. After the cutover over 80 per cent. of subscribers in 
the Lisbon area network, and actually 92 per cent. of the sub- 
scribers in Lisbon city itself, would be on automatic working. 
The conversion of the numerous smaller exchanges in the Lisbon 
city district would follow as and when it was found economically 
expedient to do so. The improved service to the public afforded 
by those conversions would enable Lisbon to compare favourably 
with any other capital city in Europe. 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


Last year he quoted statistics showing that the company 


during the five years ended 1932 had increased its business by 
over 50 per cent. in terms of stations. During 1933 2,620 further 
stations had been added, representing an increase of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent., raising the stations’ total to 35,706, and he 
thought the shareholders would agree that the progress shown 
was gratifying. 

Naturally, under the prevailing conditions this progress had 
not been accomplished without persistent canvassing on the part 
of their staffs, and the continued extensive use of publicity and 
propaganda measures. The telephone business was necessarily 
governed by the same economic laws for existence as the ordinary 
public and private trading enterprise, and the advantages and 
benefits to be derived from telephone service required to be as 
persistently pressed as those of the trading firm. 
doing that in Portugal most successfully. 

Apart from direct approaches and appeals through the media 
of personal canvassing, advertising and general publicity, the 
telephone habit was being inculcated by the development of 
kiosks and other public call offices. The company had now over 
1,400 of those public call offices providing a satisfactory and in- 
creasing source of revenue. 

It was pleasing to note that the company’s toll traffic increased 
during 1933 by 23 per cent., due to a large extent to the intro- 
duction of the ‘‘on demand ’’ service which was proving so 
advantageous to telephone subscribers 
operation. 


Their staffs were 


wherever it was in 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF A TELEPHONE UNDERTAKING 


He had stated on many occasions at different times and in 
different places that it was a fundamental principle of a telephone 


undertaking that if it was adequately to fulfil the function of 
serving the public the process of modernising and extending plant, 
equipment and buildings must be continuous, and for that 
purpose it was necessary for a regular supply of fresh capital to 
be always available. 
During the past six 
times, 


years, in good times and in difficult 
they had expended approximately £750,000 on Capital 
account, and although they would have finished in 1934 their 
major automatic programme, they must stand prepared to meet 
the needs of such progressive communities as existed in the two 
principal cities of Portugal. 

It was some years since they had first arranged their finan- 
cial plans and machinery to cope with those annual demands 
for new capital, and their company was strongly placed in that 
respect. In addition to their own ability in that direction they 
were closely associated with a group of companies possessing 
prolonged anc successful experience in all branches of the tele- 
phone business, and the financial and manufacturing resources, 
together with the research and technical knowledge of the group, 
which were available to their company, obviously offered mate- 
rial advantages to the telephone community of Portugal and to 
their company. They could, therefore, regard with equanimity 
their obligations to maintain and provide the public with ade- 
quate and modern service. 

Owing to the interchange of visits between representatives 
of their board and the local management, and the telephone 
link between London and Portugal, their directors were at all 
times in personal touch with the company’s affairs. 

The satisfactory relations which existed between Portugal and 
Great Britain, the result of years of reciprocal trading and of 
cordial co-operation between the two Governments, were of great 
importance to the company, which itself continued to work in 
complete harmony with all the authorities. He thought share- 
holders would gather from the accounts and his remarks that they 
had reason to be satisfied with the progress of the company and 
with its prospects. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
resolution was passed increasing the capital of the company. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEED FOR INCREASED IMPORT DUTIES 


The ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Mr R. W. Cooper (the chairman) said that the total profit for 
1933 amounted to £318,856, against £339,181 for 1932, the decrease 
being divided between interest receipts as to {9,078 and trading 
profit as to £11,247. 

World consumption of aluminium was on a slightly higher level, 
but the company’s sales fell somewhat and their production was 
severely restricted. The home market sales were especially dis- 
appointing, all the more so because of an increase in the home 
consumption. The decided increase in foreign imports and com- 
petition during the closing months of 1932 was _ progressively 
evident during 1933, particularly in rolling mill products. Ways 
and means had been found by importers more than to counteract 
the entirely inadequate protection of the existing 10 per cent. 
duty on ingot metal and rolling mill products, and the importing 
countries had set up prohibitive barriers, making retaliation in 
their territories impossible. In their own countries prices were 
approximately 25 per cent. higher than here, and yet importers 
sold aluminium products here at less than 70 per cent. of their home 
prices, after having paid freight, duty and other incidental charges. 
This state of affairs was largely brought about by the aid of 
subsidies granted by foreign Governments to their exporters. 
The only effective answer was a drastically increased scale of 
import duties. 

In spite of the difficulties, it was satisfactory to be able to record 
further development of the application of aluminium to new uses, 
and the retention of the older sources of consumption, although 
in some cases on a reduced scale. Probably the most substantial 
advance of the year had been in connection with aluminium foil. 

As to the current year, their deliveries to date had been rather 
better and indications available appeared to point to an increased 
use of their metal in the home market. If they read those signs 
correctly, the company should benefit from any such improvements, 
but only to a limited extent unless the Government took immediate 
and suitable action to check the ever-increasing flow of importa- 
tions. Undoubtedly they must look to the home market as the 


mainstay of their industry. 
The report was adopted and a dividend of 5 per cent. approved. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


POPULARITY OF THE COMPANY’S BRANDS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Godfrey Phillips, 
Limited, was held on the 27th instant, at 112, Commercial Street, 
London. 

Mr Arthur I. Phillips (chairman and managing director) said that 
during the year they made an ofler to the outside ordinary share- 
holders of the United Kingdom Tobacco Company (1929), which, 
with the exception of a very few shareholders, was accepted, and 
this had necessitated an increase in the issued ordinary share capital 
of £37,597. 

Much benefit would accrue to both companies now that the policy 
and trading of the United Kingdom Tobacco Company was almost 
fully controlled by the parent company, and their investments as 
time went on would tend to become increasingly valuable. 

The net balance for the year transferred to the appropriation 
account was £127,684, against £108,067, an increase of nearly 
£20,000, much of which was accounted for by the recent enlargement 
of capital, which was a benefit for all time. The board felt that this 
was a very satisfactory result. While 1933 presented many un- 
pleasant features, there were certainly distinct signs at the end of 
the period that Great Britain, British India, and the Antipodes 
were all well on the way to recovery. 

During last year, in conformity with other leading manufac- 
turers, the company fell in with the proposals of the Tobacco 
Trade Association, with the voluntary abolition of coupon trading. 
It was early days yet to prophesy what this might mean to the 
ultimate consumption of tobacco generally, or even to competition, 
but ‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,’ and they had 
set their sails all along to take advantage of any breeze that might 
spring up. He thought they might now consider they were sailing 
comfortably and safely. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


He was pleased to state that Cavanders’ sale of ‘‘ Army Club”’ 
cigarettes and other brands was increasing ; Millhofis were progressing 
most satisfactorily, and ‘* De Reszke ”’ in their hands had more than 
maintained its well-deserved reputation; Thomson and Porteous 
and Fairweather were now amalgamated in the one factory, and the 
economies to be effected should offset a loss of trade following a 
change of fashion. Abdulla, still affected by the liquidating of the 
German factory, the closing down of which was necessitated by the 
impossible conditions in that country, had been able to meet the 
loss without dipping too deeply into their otherwise ample reserve. 
They continued to sell Abdulla’s superb cigarettes the world over, 
and were only precluded from still greater sales by monopolies and 
adverse tariffs. 

He believed Cohen Weenen would benefit by the abolition of 
coupon trading, which had brought many smokers back to their 
old love—the pipe—to the advantage of such products as “ Afri- 
kander’’ and other good tobaccos of their manufacture. Un- 
doubtedly, the United Kingdom Tobacco Company would benefit 
materially by the abolition of coupon trading. 

During last year the Australian Company turned the corner, and 
the result of their trading was a profit, which would have been 
much more but for the adverse exchange rates ruling. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In spite of even greater competition, there were as many loyal 
smokers of B.D.V. and Grand Cut Virginia as perhaps of any good- 
class tobacco in this country. 

The profits of the parent company for the past year had more than 
made up for the smaller dividends declared by the associated com- 
panies, and although he was satisfied that these associated com- 
panies would always pull their weight, it was the parent company 
to whom he looked mostly for the expansion in profits which he 
believed was to come in the future. 

Only a short period of the coming year could be reviewed, but 
quality had told its tale, and trade with them was very satisfactory, 
The result of their trading to date was considerably in advance of 
the corresponding period for last year, and prospects for the coming 
year were rosier than for some time past. The board, in recom- 
mending a dividend of 7$ per cent., felt they were not departing 
from their usual cautious conservatism. The financial position was 
strong, the assets were valued very carefully, and while competition 
was still very keen, many adverse factors had been swept aside and 
many dark clouds had rolled away. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES, 
LIMITED 


HEAVY PETROLEUM TAXATION 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of this Company was _ held, 
on the 26th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr Thomas C. J. Burgess (the chairman) stated that the board 
met the with the utmost Everything 
necessary to maintain the high standard of financial stability and the 
capacity to extend the influence of the company had been taken 
care of 


shareholders satisfaction. 


The word of warning issued last year, owing to the general 
depression, had been justified, but at the same time it was not 
necessary to be unduly pessimistic. 

The chairman commented upon the potential and increasing 
value of the company’s asset in freehold land at Thames Haven. 
The French investment had shown considerable progress, and during 
the present year the Port of Havre Authority and C.1.M. should 
both complete their programme. 

In addition to their ordinary business, the French company in 
the last eight months of 1933 had landed and delivered to the 
refineries nearly 750,000 tons of crude oil. In April, 1933, the 
Port of Havre had won from Cherbourg the position of premier 
port for North Atlantic travel traffic. 

The chairman intimated that at the C.I.M. general meeting in 
June the question of paying the first dividend would probably be 
referred to, and promised to acquaint the shareholders with the 
decisions arrived at. 

In regard to the future, there were indications that the company’s 
facilities would be more profitably used on a return to general im- 
provement in world trade. He referred to the heavy taxation on 
petroleum products and pointed out that the duty on motor spirit 
was well over 200 per cent. on the import value. He again called 
for a rearrangement of duties so that the refining of petroleum could 
be done in this country. 

In conclusion, the chairman said that, as a great public service 
institution, the company had never taken any part in dealing in 
any of the products they handled, and whilst the traders continued 
to give them their confidence in the way they now did, there would 
be no inducement to change that policy. 

After a tribute to his friend, Mr Alfred C. Adams, the co-managing 
director, and the work of the staff, the accounts were passed, and 
the dividend and bonus confirmed. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR EDWARD ROBSON’S SPEECH 


At the annual general meeting held 
London, the chairman said: — 


at the Hotel Metropole, 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


We may congratulate ourselves upon having passed through a 
difficult transitional period with fiying colours. There has been 
a most gratifying expansion in turnover of all our units, and net 
profit results have been proportionately maintained. 

Considering the diversity of our interests, I think we may justly 
claim that the results submitted you are eminently satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, selling prices have not shown any expansion. 
[I can only assume, however, that the inevitable advance in raw 
materials must result in a somewhat higher level of selling prices 
generally. 

The past year’s work has really been a period of consolidated 
effort. At home there has been a definite improvement in the 
consumption of paint and lacquer products by the principal indus- 
tries, in which we have participated to a satisfactory degree. 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 


In our principal overseas markets the results have been very 
gratifying, and there has been a decided advance in the demand 
for our products. 

Our report indicates that the policy of this company in develop- 
ing their overseas associations by establishing manufacturing 
facilities in such markets has proved eminently satisfactory, and 
your directors have recently made arrangements for further 
developments of this nature. 

With regard to immediate prospects, I cannot do better than 
tell you that sales from January 1st to date this year show a very 
satisfactory advance over the corresponding period of 1933. 

The resolutions were carried ; the directors and auditors were 
re-elected, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, LIMITED 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Ti thirty-seventh annual general meeting of Apollinaris and 
Presta, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London, the chairman of the company, Mr Alfred 
R. Holland, presiding. 

In proposing the adoption of the directors’ report and the 


accounts for the year ending December 31, 1933, the chairman said 
that the past year had been an anxious one in which the largely 
increased profits of some sections of the business had been insuffi- 
cient to counteract the 


Apollinaris sales in the 


ses in others. 
British 


decrea 
Isles continued to be satisfac- 
tory, although they were handicapped by increased costs owing 
to Germany's being still on the gold standard. 

Their export business, he regretted to say, had nearly disap- 
exchange restrictions, and the like, and 
conditions of international trade could 
surely not be permanent, the immediate outlook was unsettled. 


peared owing to tariffs, 


although the chaotic 


PRESTA AGAIN PROGRESSES 


The sales and profits of Presta had benefited substantially from 
the exceptionally fine summer, and the famous Presta Sparkling 
Grape Fruit continued to be a great success. All advertising ex- 
penditure on both Presta and Apollinaris had been written off. 

The company’s financjal position was sound, and he felt hope- 
ful regarding the future, particularly in view of their growing 
Presta business. 

The managing director, Mr F. J. Schilling, seconded the adop- 
tion of the report and the accounts, and referred to the company’s 
American business, which had been placed on an entirely new 
basis since the last general meeting. Already in 1934 they had 
sufficient orders on hand to show a handsome profit on their 
American business, where last year there had been a heavy loss. 
Although much depended on the American situation in general, 
they were justified in taking a hopeful view. 

Lord Lurgan, after returning thanks for his re-election to the 
board of directors, said that the repeal of prohibition in the 
States gave them the chance for which they had been waiting for 
years—and they would take it! 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, and the 


- 


proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the staff. 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES 
LIMITED 


MENACE OF OVER-BUILDING 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Provincial Cine- 
matograph Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 28th instant, at 
Film House, 142-150 Wardour Street, London, W. 

Mr Mark Ostrer (the chairman) said that the total of the assets in 
which there were no intangible assets of any kind was shown in the 
balance sheet as £7,424,903, against 47,405,717 last year. The net 
profit for the year, including income from investments, amounted 
to £459,489, which was £49,158 less than that of the year to January 
31, 1933. The directors recommended a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the usual rate of 15 per cent., this being the seventh con- 
secutive year that that dividend had been maintained. Their 
subsidiary companies had had another successful year. The 
principal one, Associated Provincial Picture Houses, Limited, paid 
Io per cent. on its ordinary shares and Albany Ward Theatres, 
Limited, 8} per cent., both the same as in the previous year. The 
Gaumont Palace at Cheltenham was opened in March; the Gaumont 
Palace, Derby, would be opened in September, and the Gaumont 
Palace, Chelsea, in December. Those theatres should considerably 
strengthen the position of the company. The company was closely 
associated with the Gaumont British Picture Corporation, and had 
been able to book pictures of that company on advantageous terms, 
the films being well received and the financial results satisfactory. 

Referring to the over-building of cinemas, the chairman quoted 
the recentannual report of the General Council of the Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association as stating ‘‘ Over-building in many areas 
seems to result from the crazy impression prevalent in so many 
quarters that the cinema is an assured 20 per cent. investment. 
Your general council only wishes it were so. To-day it is difficult 
to make a small profit in face of the very keen competition, and if 
all the schemes for the erection of cinemas materialise, there will 
be a number built which it is safe to prophesy will never be of any 


value at any price at any time. The investors who have sunk their 
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money may find themselves with a building which has no value as 
a cinema and is useless for conversion to any other purpose. To 
tackle the question presents your General Council with a problem 
bristling with difficulties.’” The directors entirely agreed with those 
views. A committee to deal with the situation was under con- 
sideration and in his opinion it would be effectively dealt with in 
the near future. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOSEPH NATHAN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Joseph Nathan 
and Company, Limited, was held on the 28th instant, at Glaxo 
House, London, N.W. 

Mr Alec Nathan (the chairman) said that the liquid position of the 
company had improved, and there was an increase in net profits 
earned for the year. The finances of the company were strong, as 
against liquid liabilities of £238,624 they had liquid assets of £358,012. 
They had provided £16,500 against the losses incurred in subsidiary 
and associated companies, most of which had occurred in the produce 
side of their business caused by the abnormally low prices and dis- 
organisation of the dairy produce trade. They had taken steps 
to prevent further losses on that side of the business. After 
providing that £16,500, a net profit of £39,521 had been earned, as 
against {21,825 last year. The carry-forward was increased from 
£19,296 to £23,818. 

Last year he had told them that owing to the depressed conditions 
in New Zealand their general merchandise business there was 
unprofitable. They now had the benefit of its reorganisation, and 
for the year under review it showed a profit, and for the current year 
promised to give a better return. Australia also showed a profit 
and conditions in that country were improving. The continuous 
eight years’ research work on Vitamins, carried out by Glaxo 
Laboratories had not only produced several valuable preparations, 
but had firmly established the international reputation of those 
laboratories as pioneers of vitamin therapy. Any new preparation, 
whether vitamin or otherwise, coming from them was assured of a 
friendly welcome and thorough trial by the medical profession. 
‘‘ Glaxo ”’ was in a healthy state, and the sales of ‘‘ Ostermilk,”’ the 
new milk food for babies, were progressing in a highly satisfactory 
manner, 

India had always been a profitable market to them, and it had 
been no less so for the year under review. They looked to their 
future in the Argentine with optimism and confidence. The Italian 
company had justified its formation, and there again they anticipated 
promising and improving results. The demand for their ‘“ Silver 
Bud ”’ Process Cheese had substantially increased. As far as the 
current year had gone, the returns were better than for last yeat. 
If nothing unforeseen happened, he saw no reason why the profits 
should not be better and enable them to distribute a dividend on the 
preferred ordinary shares. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended March 24, 
1934, amounted to £17,376,500 against ordinary expenditure of 
£11,137,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £233,526, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the National Debt by £5,866,000 to approximately £8,029 millions.* 


(000’s omitted.) 





IIIINTIITIL is siesinansnsighisioiiahinudndeneakeeieuisnnnercndetineriasspesiiwienssseietessonen — 1,716 
ED RAMOBCRIOIE DIUERIIID onccccccccccccnssccccccevsnsconcoreccctoosessesoccesesooeoes — 4,150 
— 5,866 


* Including {200 millions on Account of Ex uhange Equalisation Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds. 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at December 31, 1933, appeared in the Economist for 
January 6, 1934. 








Total Receipts into the Exchequer from 


Estimate 


REVENUE tor the 








April 1, April 1, Week Week 
AND OTHER RECEIPTS year 1933, to 1932, to ended ended 
1993-34 | Mar. 24, | Mar. 25, | Mar. 24, | Mar. 25. 
1934 1933 1934 | 1933 
ORDINARY REVENUE. : | ; 

Inland Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ 
i si caicntinceia 228,750,000 223,184,000 245,583,000) 5,296,000] 8,762,000 
Sur-tax, including Arrears | 

OF Saper-Tak ....<c00sccee 51,000,000) 50,380,000} 57,800,000) 2,740,000) 3,400,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 74, 750,000) 84, 300,000] 75,680,000} 1,310,000) 3,010,000 
ee 





Excess Profits Duty and 
Corporation Profits Tax.. 
Land Tax and Mineral 
Rights Duty ...........0+++ 


20, od 21,780,000) 18,: 260,000} 2'440,000| 2,220,000 


1,500,000 1,500,000! 1,000,000) 1,000,000 


2,200,000 
| 750,000 770,000| 30,000 


800,000 





377,900,000 '381,894,000 399, 593,000/12,816, 000) 18,392,000 


,509, 000) 3,777,000 


500 ,000} 770,000 


Total Inland Revenue ...... 


Customs and Excise— —_ 
RMN nas onc ccrsavictnnios 167,965,000] 176,836 000!164,902,000] 4 
: 101,182,000 |106 .400,000|12 120,200 000) 1 


. a 
Total Customs and Excise |269,147,000) 283,236,000 285, 102 2 000) 6,009,000 4, 547, 000 





Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 


chequer Share) ...........0s0- 5,000,000} 5,302,000] 5,000,000) Dr 118 ,000\ Dr. 84,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt)...... 11,700,000; 15,100,000 12 2,250,000! Dr1600000 Dr 1400000 
eee 1,230,000} 1,180,000} 1,210,000) 

Receipts from Sundry Loans 3,800,000} 4,654,979) 4,898,702 2,515 ma 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 30,000 — 22,063,150 22,616, 125} 267,036] 158,073 





Total Ordinary Revenue 698, 777 000! 713,430, 1: 29/730,669 82 7}17,376,551 121,613,073 





SELF-BALANCING 





REVENUE 
 _, 59,439,000] 56,500,000) 7 2,450,000] 2,300,000 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 24,100,000} 25,250,000) 22, 639,00 220,000 84,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties appor- ” 
| 


83, 539, 000) sl, 750, 000| 


79 (859,000| 2,670,000] 2,384,000 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue 


























Total .ccconccccsecssscccsces '795, 180, 129'810,528,827 20 046, (351 23,997,07: 3 
— : Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
a to meet payments from 
“ — 
EXPENDITURE (includin 
AND OTHER IssuESs rn — April 1, April 1, Week Week 
; — 1933, to | 1932, to | ended ended 
Gs 5 on Mar. 24, | Mar. 25, | Mar. 24, | Mar. 25, 
tants) 1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY , 
EXPENDITURE. £ £ | £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt ............+++ 224,000,000 211,529,978 )262,428,021 405,930 155,051 
Payments to Northern Ireland . 
BCHOQUET .....ccccccecccccocee 6,750,000} 5,813,907) 6,577,956 387,798 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
MIND ccinddscseusednconesnonstixt 3,550,000] 3,458,228) 2,796,160) 213,803 53,750 
Total ..... piniaemensenees 234,300,000 |220,802,113/271,802,137 619,733} 596,599 
Total Supply Services 





(excluding Post Office) en 448,807,302} 10,517,292) 16,774,911 


Total caeey Expendi- 









ture... deel 700,866,000|674,632,240,720,609,439} 1 1,137,025] 17,371,510 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE. ; ; 
i een 59,439,000! 56,500,000] 57,200,000] 2 450,000] 2,300,000 
ote 24,100,000} 25,250,000} 22,659,000} 220,000 84,000 
Total Self-Balancing Ex- 
SMI coneeetenece 83,539,000 nro. 79,859,000] 2,670,000] 2,384,000 








Total Ordinary and Self- |--——-——|> ———|———_|—___. 
BalancingExpenditure |784,405,000/756,382,240 800,468,439] 13,807,025|19,755,510 
New Sinking Fund (1928) (Fi- |———— 

















nance Acts 1928 and 1933) 7,355,097| 16,927,781 140,000} 135,000 
Total (including New . 
Sinking Fund)- ccgcocies ee 763,737,337 |817,396,220] 13,947,025) 19,890,510 
Payments to U.S.A. Govern- ti 
MORE ccoccecece eeceeee os 3,304,392} 28,956,349 

















| 


767,041,729 846,352,569\ 13,947,025! 19,890,510 
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The aggregate revenue and expenditure to March 24, 1934, i 


shown below :— 


1933-34, Aprit 1, 1933, To Marcu 24, 1934 
(000’s omitted) 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 


£ £ 
IN ysis cccccddncnsncsstztcuns I 0 IN cratic cercssksrnaninaxmmmniia 713,430 
Gross increase in borrow- £ Decrease in balances.............0.-+- 2,662 
NS inci ccesiscnuawiwokaite 165,895 
Less— 
Exchange Equalisa- 
Gon Fund’ ......ccccse 200,000 
tNew Sinking Fund ... 7,355 
207,355 
PRR o- cccinrsiecnsenene ain 41,460 
716,092 716,092 


¢ Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sinking Funds in 1933 by borrowing. 


Movement 

week ended 

Mar. 24, '34 
£ 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT 


Ways and Means Advances Out- Mar. 25,’33 Mar. 31,’33 Mar. 24, ’34 
standing— £ t £ 
Advances by Bank of England..... 


Advances by Public Departments. 37,900,000 34,550,000 39,800,000 — 4,150,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ......... 777,150,000 775,905,000 809,360,000 — 1,715,000 
Total Floating Debt ............... 815,050,000 810,455,000 849,160,000 — 5,865, 000 


* Includes £4,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for £40,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
March 23, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £68,560,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury Bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Thursday at £99 16s. 4d., about 78 per cent., and above 
in full; Saturday, at £99 16s. 5d., and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 13s. 11-75d. The amount allotted was 
£40,000,000. The following table shows the weekly record at 
various dates :— 























late Amount Total Amount Average 
Offered Applications lotted Rate % 
| 
£ £ £ £ s. d. 
40,000,000 50,320,000 38,000,000 5 8 4 
45,000,000 61,860,000 43,950,000 23 3-73 
y 45,000,000 59,945,000 45,000,000 0 16 11-82 
CEN R  cciccccocesesacns 55,000,000 100,325,000 50,000,000 0 16 11°24 
1933 
Tce cuncinceiauid 45,000,000 73,830,000 45,000,000 0 16 10-84 
FOF? scccas 45,000,000 83,890,000 42,000,000 010 4°85 
October 6 45,000,000 100,450,000 45,000,000 012 9-98 
January 5. 35,000,000 76,260,000 30,000,000 0 18 11°5 
IIT osc ccanscincvsonss 35,000,000 53,525,000 35,000,000 017 5-81 
POUSOEET 1G q occ ccccscnsceens 35,000,000 63,825,000 34,600,000 016 5-52 
POO BO cicccscccccnseees 35,000,000 67,820,000 35,000,000 017 2-92 
"as 40,000,000 64,615,000 37,000,000 018 4:75 
BOE Ooo ciccs 40,000,000 69,675,000 35,875,000 018 0-77 
March 16........ ais 40,000,000 74,770,000 40,000,000 015 6:22 
EE cs isivnenascassoncnese 40,000,000 68,560,000 40,000,000 0 13 11-75 
' 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates ae | Value 
. , Certificates 
£ 
Week ended March 9, 1966.......ccccccccocccoccsecocscsces 846,335 677,068 
Week ended March 10, 1934 ........... onan 697,005 557,604 
February, 1916, to March 10, 1934 .........eeeeeeeeeeee 1,179,512,280 929,219,574 








At theendof January, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£388,987,587. 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








PROVINCIAL 

(000’s omitted) 
Aggregate 
Weckcoded | oath ot Fobroary | sate! og 
March 24 


1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | Ine. Or | 1933 | 1934 











No. of working days... 24 24 
£ £ £ £ % £ £ 

BIRMINGHAM ...... 1,610 1,825 9,379 9,399 | + 0-2 | 28,197 | 29,973 
BRADFORD ............ 663 795 3,283 4,343 | +32-2 9,274 12,542 
Pe encctcccensnees 885 1,114 4,454 4,759 | + 6:8 12,663 14,401 
DUBLIN w. | 4,878 | 5,143 5 ae 59,170 | 61,582 
FEGFidls  scceee onne 537 573 3,280 3,137 | — 4:3 9,402 9,473 
LE sccccsece eoee 619 765 3,688 3,905 | + 5:8 11,126 12,231 
BCT Fe Revescccesces 543 601 2428 2,660 | + 9°5 7,850 8,104 
LIVERPOOL ~ eenesesee 5,240 | 6,038 | 23,969 | 25,048 | + 4°5 | 68,737 | 75,396 
MANCHESTER ...... 8,265 | 9,432 | 39,121 39,706 | + 1°4 | 115,416 | 121,230 
NEWCASTLE. cccccccse 1,474 1,525 6,290 6,496 | + 3:2 | 18,264 18,969 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 337 340 1,974 1,865 | — 5-5 5,451 5,686 
SHEFFIELD .......... 522 645 3,433 3,597 | + 4:7 9,937 | 10,643 

OE caccctcoes 25,573 | 28,796 | 101,299 | 104,915 | + 3-5 | 355,487 | 380,230 
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THE ECONOMIST 


March 31, 1934 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.8.8.R. appeared in the 
Economist for September 10, ‘82. Chile, in August 12. Egypt. in March 3. 
Bank for International Settlements. Roumania, Lithuania in March 10. Denmark, 
Latvia, Estonia, in March 17. U.S. Federal Reserve, New York Federal Reserve, 
South Africa, France, Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Finland, Japan, 


im March 24. 
FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted)t 


Mar 8, | Feb. 7, | Feb. 14, | Feb. 21, Mar. 1, | Mar.8, 

1934 1934 1934 1934 | 1934 | 1934 

I iicticnoccncancvceh 8,310 8,300 8,286 8,348 8,185 8,168 

Investments............. | 7,418 8,782 8,806 9,146 9,215 9,257 

Demand deposits ...... 9,159 11,125 11,332 11,246 11,398 11,514 

Time deposits .......... | 4,509 4,372 4,344 4,372 4,370 4,377 

Due from banks ....... 589 1,353 1,413 1,369 1,412 1,441 

Due to banks . | 1,713 3,128 3,204 3,147 3,187 3,331 
Federal reserve bor- | 

0 1,066 12 | 10 11 12 10 


¢t Since May 8, 1933, statement covers banks in 90 leading cities instead of 101 cities 
as formerly. 


STATEMENT OF CANADIAN BANKS—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


Dec. 31, | Sept. 30, | Oct. 31,1; Nov 30, | Dec. 31, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 






















Cash and bank balances ... 347,745 316,543 333,996 355,693 333,126 
Bank balances abroad....... 112,687 85,386 92,628 98,789 82,653 
Call and short loans ......... 194,696 236,053 205,762 212,311 196,022 
SS eee 778,252 880,989 881,665 861,368 861,006 
Loans in Canada ... ee | 1,117,179 | 1,044,833 | 1,051,024 | 1,020,953 | 1,049,016 
I Eseccncnccieccneses 151,661 146,908 146,918 135,241 138,059 
a 149,866 155,714 156,672 158,132 155,871 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation .............. 127,075 141,056 133,043 128,189 132,059 
Deposits 

IE, ccncvesvncenvin 129,029 140,250 153,530 128,393 111,635 

Public in Canada ......... 1,843,733 | 1,863,968 | 1,870,637 | 1,857,289 | 1,858,788 

SED seep unepeevon ase 328,725 296,878 290,949 319,544 322,187 
Bank balances— 

SD i cncnricimsmpnueentb 12,320 12,205 12,476 8,807 13,048 

Foreign ....... ; 48,799 35,292 32,037 56,907 38,389 
Bills payable, etc............. 43,262 50,136 50,468 52,621 50,244 
Capital and res. ............. 306,500 | 306,500 306,500 279,000 277,000 
Other liabilities 3,315 | 2,801 3,212 4,733 3,014 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 
Mar. 3, Feb. 2, Feb. 9, | Feb. 16, Feb. 2 23, 3, | Mar. 2, 2, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Total securities......... 36,54,78 | 48,19,48 | 48,06,13 | 48,34,68) 48,84,78 | 48,53,04 
Ways and means ad- 

SEED cenccessocvenss 6,00,00 4,50,00 7,50,00 8,00,00} 6,50,00 | 10,00,00 
EE 6,45,68 2,99,45 2,61,25 2,96,05| 2,65,05 3,21,78 
Cae GEOEEED ..cccccncces 17,97,52 | 16,20,99 | 15,85,48 | 16,07,86) 16,69,24 | 16,81,80 
Inland bills ............ 2:27. 93 2,23,72 2,27,37 2,68,45) 2,73,13 2,41,88 
Foreign bills ............ 25,17 32,26 30,79 32,96 27,46 30,55 
OT ee 2.61.54 2,54,13 2,54,20 2,54,29) 2,54,38 2,54,25 
Bal. with other banks 12,07 56,07 51,04 44,94 27,66 6,28 
ED Gist siaanietinesinseig 21,89,90 | 14,80,62 | 11,51,78 | 10,55,10) 11,89,06 | 10,69,26 

LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ........ 5,62,50 5,62,50 5,62,50 5,62,50| §,62,50 5,62,50 
OS ea sis 5,17,50 5,22,50 5,22,50 5,22,50| 5§,22,S0 5,22,50 
Total deposits 82,82,16 | 80,84,08 | 79,64,47 | 80,37,44| 80,77,42 | 83,05,7 
The above includes— £ £ £ 3S £ £ 

Deposits in London 1,717 1,035 996 974 1,046 1,041 

Advances in London 1,821 1,386 1,383 1,378 1,639 1,771 
Cash, etc., at other 
Banks in | in London —— 93 424 387 340 210 50 

THE ) REICHSBANK — In Reichsmarks (000's omitted) 
Mar 23, Mar. 7, 7, | Mar. 14, | Mar 2 23, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 
SII csisisiniiibiiaibtciehtshindein atliiabesnipinntsiinietuels 727,356 312,915 265,730 244,991 
Of which deposited abroad.............. _ 66,365 31,335 39,292 62,812 
Reserve in foreign currencies ......... 121,948 6,351 8,732 17,264 
Bills of exchange and cheques ........... 2,470,614 | 2,863,678 | 2,837,316 | 2,767,737 
Silver and other COiN............s:s000e0++e- 288,921 | 236,821 | 258,179 | 276,155 
Notes of other German banks ............ 14,531 7,742 11,437 11,858 
ee presmneuseuenenenel 83,637 78,309 77,278 79,137 
SED ciccninahanbiiecheesensouneeenenis 401,071 676,500 678,922 678,931 
I ica ctcenecstspnhiverisnshiets 619,229 | 508,109 | 511,469 | 521,654 
LIABILITIES 

en 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
SET icrdemiiGiensbbpeatinmerensosensnees 417,426 473,151 473,151 473,151 
ree 3,196,798 | 3,386,011 | 3,356,616 | 3,293,041 
Other daily maturing obligations ........ 362,357 519,384 535,307 540,816 
ee 600,726 161,879 134,343 141,079 
Cover of note circulation ....... 266% 94%, 8 2° %y 8-0% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM —In belgas (000’s omitted) 


Position 

May 28, | Mar. 23,| Feb, 28, | Mar. 8, | Mar. 15, | Mar 22, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
| } (a) { |2,667,793)2,714,113 |2,710,641 |2,706,286 |2,697,883 
Silver and other coin 232,650 | 63,467| 67,821 67,051 67,466 67,717 
SOCUTItISNS ....000..cccc0e 697,600 802,984) 746,261 | 742,028 | 733,026 | 706,763 
LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation... | 934,150 |3,526,835|3,472,890 |3,462,560 |3,442,368 |3,420,217 
Deposits : Govt. ...... . 131,022) 164,251 136,131 147,174 153,077 
a 312,483} 322,072 336,647 333,055 313,841 





(a) in thousand francs 
BANK OF JAVA-— In florins (000’s omitted) 








Position, | Mar. 25, | Mar. 3, ) Mar. 10, ; Mar. 17,, Mar. 24, 
ASSETS May30,1914| 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 

Gold .... 22,971 | 112,037 
one baras | 4enayy }| 150,490 | 149,810 | 148,940 | 145,520 
Discounts, advances, aud ‘ —_ 

other investments..... } 77,567 a ~— a ae 76,710 
Foreign bills ............... , 250 270 
Other assets .............. 24,748 | 11,710 | 10,950 | 11,710 | 11,340 

LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation...... 109,499 | 206,400 | 190,270 | 194.720 | 192,120 | 190,320 
Deposits an and bills pay able! ll, 250 | 35,592 | 28,140 26, 900 900 | 27, 440 | 29, 290 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK-— In francs (000’s omi $ omitted) 








Position, 
AssETs May 31, | Mar, 23, | Feb. 28, | Mar. 7, | Mar. 15,| Mar 23, 
1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
li diseeenidiieaeneanen 171,175 |2,535,716 |1,836,532 |1,824,498 1,819,439) 1,780,754 
Of which held abroad . 315,597 147,820 135.785 150,089) 111,403 
Foreign gold valuta..... ~ 6,907 2,023 4.968 2,941} 1,593 
“ 12,054 48,594 47,414 22,562) 22,815 
sae 4,192 29,962 29,887 14,887 15,887 
103,000 41,551 66,947 68,090 66.484 68,168 
; 58,679 24,074 24,022 37,967 38,967 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation..... 275,925 |1,481,056 |1,389,646 |1,371.929 |1,346,015)1,345,969 
TT cisiniasnsiuense 33,750 |1,122,377 557,454 | 562,116 561, 120) * 522,284 

















BANK OF SWEDER—In kronor (000’s omitted) 














Mar. 24,; Feb. 28,; Mar. 7, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 23, 
AssETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
GR IIE. ce encnsnscsossescocesrere 218,332 | 262,516 | 262,877 | 263,424 | 264,70) 
Government securities—Swedish 221,664 | 201,235 | 201,235 | 201.235 | 201,235 
Foreign eco nee ooo 3,704 3,704 
Gold abroad not "included in the 
INNO sisnacisnssonionssenereos 13,575 | 110,173 | 110,119 | 109,571 | 108,785 
Bills payable in Sweden ......... 21,507 14,423 14,285 14,321 14,452 
Po ese 4,463 | 306,781 306,731 306,837 | 306,937 
Balance abroad ................e000 238,433 | 198,711 | 198,636 | 196,485 | 196,105 
PMID siitnbicetuiishpnebenscentecse 60,857 35,871 34,446 34,411 34,434 
LraBILITIES 
Notes in circulation.................. 502,812 | 596,982 | 569,032 | 573,498 | 558,838 
Government deposits ............... 130,227 | 172,040 | 168,325 | 157,890 | 157,646 
Private deposits ................000+ 130,027 | 384,597 | 409,522 | 416,709 | 431,800 
BANK OF NORWAY-—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Position, 
May 31, | Mar. 22. Mar. 8, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 22, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Coin and bullion—Gold ............ 44,224 | 150,814 | 118,333%) 118,333 | 118.3330 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 28,533 30,879 26,287 26,436 26,552 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 
MeN SECUTILED ......ccccceccccceee 8,816 35,055 30,428 30,547 30,933 
Discounts and loans ............... 76,911 211,071 262,526 | 269,526 | 270,072 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... ; 113,484 | 288,265 | 309,112 | 310,087 | 316,574 
Deposits at sight .................+0 7,188 86,793 66,864 73,638 67,717 
* Whereof, provisionaily placed in gold Kr. 16,379,000 
BANK OF PORTUGAL— In escudos (000’s omitted) 
Feb. 22, ; Jan. 24,; Jan. 30 | Feb. 7, Feb. 14, | Feb. 21, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
OE cistininticuaissinitaiwants 601,187 775,875 | 777,057 | 778,839 | 788,624 | 790,551 
Balances abroad ...... 516,250 339,562 | 345,470 425,011 383,023 363,949 
SID secicwisicnervicn 332,384 324,333 330,384 331,915 328,875 | 326,652 
Government loans .... |1,054,046 |1,051,409 |1,051,409 [1,051,409 |1,051,409 [1,051,409 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation .. |1,896,050 |1,910,502 |1,933,827 |1,913,692 |1,904,026 [1,880,604 


Government deposits. | 218,227 | 229,042 | 242,846 | 358,359 | 377,958 | 408,738 
Bankers’ deposits...... 382,604 | 336,104 | 315,591 | 322,729 | 313,675 | 318,185 
Other deposits ......... 35,511 46,973 31,662 35,873 34,114 35,816 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 


Mar. 15, Feb. 23, , Feb. 28, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 

1,708,212 | 1,705,514 | 2,668,337%| 2,661,213*| 2,561,116 
Balance abroad and foreign 

En 1,007,040 586,873 78,471 67,471 72,720 

Discounts and advances ... 1/121 "365 1,351,151 | 1,346,054 | 1,733,967 | 1,577,326 

States notes debt balance... | 2,645,423 | 2,582,124 | 2,149,738 | 2,148,304 | 2,146,339 

PIED anctnsenrcteniasnes 515,560 $82,250 641,212 518,567 558,299 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulation .. | 5,436,942 | 5,381,444 | 5,523,367 | 5,849,673 | 5,544,058 

check account balances .. 906,485 602,860 443,552 460,933 617,084 

ther liabilities ............... 204,834 371,874 464,883 366,906 402,648 


Gold previou sly booked under “ Balances Abroad” now 
new parity. 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 


sown under “ gold” at 








ASSETS Mar. 22, Mar. 8, | Mar. 15, Mar. 22, 

Cash reserve :— 1933 1934 1934 1934 
Gold at home and abroad .............. 1,761,439 | 1,765,240 | 1,765,301 | 1,765,810 
Foreign exchange ................. _— 170,204 84,014 81,079 78,575 
Other foreign exchange.....................+ 12,210 46,669 51,230 52,487 
Bills and advances against security ..... | 2,361,542 | 1,903,897 | 1,896,184 | 1,879,903 
Government advances ................0005 1,811,286 | 1,717,808 | 1,717,190 | 1,717,265 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......00.scccccsscesscee 4,529,195 | 4,235,798 | 4,181,777 | 4,146,712 
Sight deposits ....... ia 928,014 | 966,025 | 1,012,379 | 1,040,237 
STD nic conickaaentananuineett 1,301,946 | 1,053,250 | 1,039,459 | 1,031,194 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA—In levs (000’s omitted) 











Mar. 15, Feb. 23, Feb. 28, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold and silver holdings ... | 1,519,946 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 
Balances abroad and foreign 
IID cccucnvcsessesccsne 105,379 132,828 109,357 125,471 130,097 
Discounts and advances ... 726,843 | 1,122,012 | 1,122,536 | 1,120,198 | 1,119,754 
Advances to the Treasury . | 2,872,946 | 2,782,898 | 2,782,898 | 2,782,898 | 2,782,898 
LiaBILITIES 
Capital paid up .............+ 500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 
Ee 1,192,065 | 1,232,362 | 1,232,362 | 1,232,722 | 1,234,962 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 2,590,615 | 2,453,267 | 2,399,630 | 2,786,167 | 2,438,061 
Sight liabilities ............... 1,555,647 | 1,890,726 | 1,962,594 | 1,836,660 | 1,914,283 
2 213,358 151,369 153,752 153,280 150,418 
BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
Mar. 15, Feb. 23, Feb 28, Mar. 7, Mar. 15, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold and gold exchange ... | 2,130,936 | 3,968,117 | 3,959,664 | 3,967,829 | 3,929,935 
State Gold Bonds ............ 653,754 640,507 640,507 640,507 640,507 
Other foreign exchange ... 2,422 2,191 2,230 2,249 1,893 
Bills discounted 284,203 191,193 191,484 192,238 198,573 
IID. canicutesenisessssces 1,336,641 | 3,404,302 | 3,340,272 | 3,367,671 | 3,353,936 
Debt to the State .......... - | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ............ 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 
Notes in circulation ......... 4,548,911 | 5,057,712 | 5,044,449 | 5,085,499 | 4,992,214 
Deposits and current ac- 
SOURED  cccccccccccesccccoces 2,527,341 | 5,993,031 | 5,926,754 | 5,902,119 | 6,004,086 
Foreign exchange liabilities 174,103 66,021 75,631 79,694 76,750 





CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In £T (000’s omitted) 









Mar. 16, Feb 22, Mar. 1, Mar. 8, Mar. 15, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 16,640 17,398 17,435 17,512 17,539 
Other coin and notes ...... 15,553 12,568 12,711 11,747 12,813 
Free foreign exchange ...... 1,017 3,547 2,928 2,986 3,842 
Treasury bonds .. eee | 154,350 150,928 150,824 150,663 150,551 
li dhitenitansihienedeeaniniann 31,443 31,114 31,118 31,147 30,842 
I aaa 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
LIABILITIES 
CREE: 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Note Issue :— 
SRD enccsensssscneuantee 154,350 150,928 150,824 150,663 150,551 
Supplementary ........-++ 8,688 8,688 8,683 8,688 8,688 
Sight liabilities .............-- 18,714 20,182 19,303 18,587 18,666 
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BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 








Mar 20, Feb. 20, Feb. 28, Mar. 10, | Mar. 20, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
RD  coscocencnsvenconenvercesse 513,515 478,280 478,513 478,971 480,144 
Ot which held abroad ...... 221,716 ove eve aie saad 
— exchange and bal- 
scenbanambuinaniceideinn 80,161 77,039 77,914 78,469 78,998 
Bills iis discounted S cetcsieabidelenn 541,629 605,549 632,814 617,754 605,387 
Loans against securities . 100,771 57,016 65,174 58,889 66,273 
Reserve fund securities ... 91,591 92,404 92,404 92,399 92,399 
Advances to State ......... 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 
LiaBILITIES 
Tes 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
Reserve funds ............... 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 
Notes in circulation 983,353 908,469 939,068 924,477 900,011 
Current accounts ............ 150,608 263,209 270,621 268,437 288,936 


BANK OF DANZIG—In Danzig gulder (000’s omitted) 









































Mar. 15, |Dec. 30,; Jan. 15,| Jan. 31, ; Feb. 15,) Feb. 28, | Mar. 15, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bul- 
SI siesnhenaniense 22,933 | 29802 | 29,902 | 30,158 | 30,161 | 30,161 | 30,160 
Danzig subsidiary 
SE serttes cerns 4,517 3,550 4,041 3,849 4,086 3,912 4,156 
Balances abroad & 
foreign bills ... 9,603 | 10,078 7,360 8,950 8,668 9,656 8,086 
Advances ......... 540 354 59 572 102 234 404 
Discounts ......... 10,558 | 14,140 | 13,516 | 16,622 | 13,088 | 15,012 | 15,012 
Other bals. ........ 35 52 37 32 45 49 49 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up.... 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 
Notesin circulation | 32,433 | 40,248 | 36,345 | 39,187 | 36,039 | 36,220 | 36,736 
Depositson demand 6,312 10,873 10,328 12,721 11,428 10,757 10,098 
__LONDON RATES 
Mar. 21,|Mar. 22,|Mar. 23,|Mar. 24,| Mor. 26,|Mar. 27,/Mar 28, 
1934 1934, 1934 | 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 
Bank rate (changed from % % % % —siun#gfse 
24% June 30, 1932) ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 | 2 
Market rates of discount— ; 
- aoe aeneae drafts.. j : re ee i i i 
mon Ds cnecccencoccse } ~ -# é 
4 months’ do. ...........++. # tt P tt s it my 4 oH 
6 months’ do. ...........++ 1 1 1 1 1—ly 14 ly 
me ny Bills— it an | 
months’ -# | #-# i) t-#| EH] RH] LH 
8 months i | tH | H-2 | H-2| 32 i i 
cameo Day-to-day 3-1 j -1 ti r: -1 -1 
sabenbiiinisee - - -1 -1 1 -1 -1 
Deposit allowances: Bank. + : $ + ¢ 4 
Discount houses at call .... + + } 4 + t 
I icctsniectsseceninsseess i 3 i ; 3 3 3 
Comparison with previous week— 
Bank Bills Trade Bilis 
Short 
Loans 
3 months | 4 months | months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 

















1934) % | % % % % [a a 
Mar. 1 i i-# #-1 1-14 2-24 23-23 24-3 
» ol ei -1 1 I-14 2-24 24-23 24-3 
» 1S) $41 # 1 1-14 2-24 2}-24 24-3 
» 22) 3-1 t 4 1 2-24 22-24 | 24-8 
” 98] 4-1 i # -iy | 225 | 2-24 | 24-3 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


1.—Spot Rates 


- ___ (Range of the day’s business) 





) } 


3 
London oa | par.cf | March 22, March 23, March 24,: March 26! March 27, March 28, 























. . oO c 93 
per £ | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 1934 
New York, §. ) [4°86§ (5° 103-11}'5- 10}-11} 5-093}-103 5- “093-10 5-09}-10} 5-098-10§ 
Montreal, §... 4° 864 5° 10j- 113)5- i 135: 093- 103 5- 094- 104 5- 09} 108 5- -093- 10% 
Paris Fr. 124-21 | 77%-+ 774-4 77 6-4 77 ¥- 778-¥e | 77%-4 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00 | 21-80-92 |21-83-90 21-83-89 21-84- 89 |21-84-90 21-85-91 
Milan, Li 92-46 59-4 | 59-3 | 59R-% = H-4 594-Ye | 59th 
Zurich, Fr..... 25-221 | 15-70-80 |15-73-80 15-74-79 15-75-81 |15-76-81 (15-78-83 
Athens, Dr.... |375 | 530* 535* 530° 530 | 533% {| 535* 
Hels'fors, M. {193-23 |225}- _ 2254-227} 2253-2274 2253-227} 225}-227}/2253-2274 
Madrid, Pt.. 25-224 | it | 37t-% | 37%-% | 37t-% =| 37R-% | 373-4 
Lisbon, Esc... |110 \109 1103 1094 1104 1094-110} a rio2. 1093—1103) 109}- 110} 
Amst’d’m. Fl. | 12-107 | 7: f, -59 | 7-55-58 7-56-58 7-55-58 | 7-56-59 7-55-58 
Berlin, Mk 20-43 |12.80-884 |12-80-86f 12-80-85¢ 12-81-87h 12-82-87h|12- 80-88 
jenna, Sch 34-58} | 27-29 27-29 | 27-29 27-29 | 27-29 27-29 
Bu’pest, Pen, | 27-82 | 174% 17}%b 174% 174% 173° 173% 
Prague, Ke. |164} | 1225- 123 | }1223-123 1228-123 1224-123 [1223-123 |122}-1233 
Warsaw, Zl 43°38 | 26§-27§ | 263-274 | 263-274 | 263-273 | 263-274 | 263-27} 
Riga, Lat. ... | 25-224 | 15-17 | 15-17 15-17 15-17 | 15-17 15-17 
Buchar’st, Lei |813-6 = | 500-520 | 500-520 | 500-520 500-520 | 500-520 | 500-520 
Const’ple, Pst. 110 | 630° 630* | 630* 630* 630* | 630* 
Belgrade, Din, |276-32 | 220-230 | 220-230 220-230 | 220-230 | 220-230 | 220-230 
Kovno, Lit. 48-66 30-33 30-33 30-33 30-33 | 30-33 30-33 
fia, Lev, 673-66 400-430 | 400-430 | 400-430 | 400-430 | 400-440 400-430 
Tallinn, E. Kr.) 18-159 | 174-184 | 173-184 | 174-184 173-184 | 173-18} | 174-184 
Oslo, Kr. ..... 18-159 | 19-85-95 |19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 
Stockholin,Kr.| 18-159 | 19-35-45 |19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen Kr. | 18-159 | 22-35-45 |22-35-45 22- 35-45 22-35-45 |22-35-45 [22-35-45 
Alex'dria, Pst.| 97% 973-3 978-8 | 978-4 972-§ | 9738-8 973-i 
Bombay, Rup.|t 18d. I8%-$ | ISH-k | ISH-4> | 18H-A | 18A-h 1Ste-4 
Calcutta, Rup.jt 18d. ISw-k | ISy-h | 1Sy-e | 18k | IS A-4 18te-4 
Madras, Rup. ¢ 18d. | 18%-4h | 18h-k | 184-4 | 18%-4 ISt- 184-4 
Hong Kong, § ¢ .. | 17§-188] 173-18g | 179-18} | 179-183 | 175-188 | 177-185 
Kobe, Yen.... |¢ 24°58d.!_ 144-+ 144-4 | 144-4 144-4 144-} | 144-4 
Shanghai, §... |t ... | 154-168] 154-16] | 16-16} | 16-163 16-16} | 15§-16$ 
Sieepens, + ¢ 28d. | 28i-4 | 28-4 | 28-4 | 28-4 | 28x-4 | 28H-2 
Batavia, F.... | 12-11 } 7-52-59 | 7-52-58 | 7-52-56 | 7-52-57 | 7-52-58 | 22-35- 
Rio, Mil. ..... + 5-899d.| 446 | 48% | 43% 43%) 43> | 44% 
B. Aires, $ ... |t 47-62d.| 7 ed ot -27}c | 26%-274c | 267-27}he 265-2 ae ~~ ae 
Valparaiso, ‘ 40 | (a) (a) (a) | 
M'video, $ ... |t 5id. 21-214(d) 204-21}d 203-2134 204-21} 203 2hhd 203. od 
Lima, Sol. 17-38 | 21-45a | 21°45 | 21-75a 21°75a| 21-80a| 21-75a 
Mexico, Pes. | 9-76 | 172-182 172-188 | 17}-18}a 173-183a. 173-18} | 1793-183 
Manila, Pes... |¢ 24°66d.. 23-24 23-24 | 23-24 23-24 | 23-24 | 23-24 


Moscow, Rbis.| 9-458 5: 897-914! 5- 889-907 5- 881-899 5-883-~901/5-883-901)5- 883-901 


214-225 | 215-228 | 214-228 


Bngkok, Baht. ee 82d | 217-229 | 215-228 | 217-228 
Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days, 


¢t Pence per unit of local currency. t Par, 8-23% since doltar devaluation 
On February 1, 1934. (a) Nominal. (b) Oftcia) rate. (*) Sellers. 
if) Registered’ marks quoted at a discount of 27-32%, (c) Official rate is 363d. 
sellers. (g) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 29-34%. (d) Official 
rate is 384d. sellers. (e) Officia: rate is 38d. sellers. (h) Registered marks 
Quoted at a discount of 28-33%. 
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Il.—Forward Rates 


(Closing quotations) 



































Mar. 22, | Mar. 23, | Mar. 24, | Mar. 26, | Mar. 27, | Mar. 28, 
London on 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
(6). (6) | | @ | @) (b) 
(| 1Month | w-ie | park | part | part | part | ot 
New York,cent.< | 2 ,, is- Ye §-4 “ et i-4 4 
lis Wt | t-w | tb | be | He | 
I) (5) (b) () |) (b) 
1 Month 20-25 | 22-26 | 23-28 | 25-30 | 28-33 | 30-35 
Paris, cent. ..... { — “ 42-47 45-50 45-50 | 48-54 50-55 55-65 
[os a 62-67 | 65-70 65-70 | 66-72 70-80 80-90 
() (b) (b) () (b) 
{| 1 Month 4-1} 1} t-1} 4-14 1-2 1-2 
Holland, cent. < | 2 ,, 13-2} i 13-23 13-23 2-3 2-3 
\] 3 , 23-3 34 22-3) | 23-3) 33-44 34-44 
} (6) b 6 | oy TO) (6) ; (bd) 
(| 1 Month | 1-2 1-2 1-2 | 1-3 2-4 2-3 
Brussels, cent..4/ 2 ,, | 2-4 2-4 2-4 2-4 | 3 3-5 3-5 
lis, | 35 34-5} 31-54 | 46 | 5-7 | 57 
peer —_ sat Zz S 
} ) | (of (oy (2) (0) (b) 
1 Month 7 “ 4-6 4-6 5-7 6-8 6-0 
Zurich, cent....4| 2  ,, & 9-11 9-11 10-12 2-14 | 12-14 
o> . 10-12 | 14-17 | 15-17 | 17-19 | 19-22 16-19 
iplibeanemuitiiaetipaneia | nchiniladiehinaaiataidsae — 
(b) | (hb) | (by | (b) (d) (bd) 
1 Month | j-i ic — te 4 | 4-k wt is~ Ys 
Italy, lira ...... - « | #3 | #4 +2 | +4 te-ye | te-% 
| 3. Cs, } 28 | 3-3 iets e~ Ye 3-§ -2 
| | 
(a) Premium, i.e., *‘ under spot.” (b) Discount, i.e., “‘ over spot.” 
Changed From To Changed From 1 To 
oO ° 
Albania......... Nov. 16,1933 8 7% | Madrid........ Oct. 26, 1932 6 6° 
Amsterdam.... Sep. 18, 1933 3 24 CE isicccecencne May 22,1933 4 3y 
Athens ........ Oct. 14,1933 7% 7 IE senancnene Feb. 8, 1934 2%} 3 
Batavia ....... Mar. 10,1930 5 43 ae Jan. 25,1933 4% 3 
Belgrade ...... Feb. 9,1934 7% 7 Pretoria ...... May 15,1933 4 Ae 
| Sep. 22,1982 5 4 Tallinn........ Jan. 28,1932 6% 3 
Brussels ...... Jan. ” 1932 2% 34 ; os ote 
Bucharest Apr. 5,1933 7 6 Riga ......+... Jan. 1, 1933 6 6d 
Budapest....... Oct. 7 1932 5 4 NG siiccninns Dec. 11,1933 3% 3 
Calcutta........ Feb. 16,1933 4 Sofia ........... Jam. 93, 1934 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 11,1953 3 24 Stockholm ... Dec. 1, 1933 3 2+ 
IE icnaccs May 6, 1933 4 Swiss Bank 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1933 5 44 np as Jan. 22,1931 24 2 
Kovno......... Jan. 1,1934 7 | Tokio .......... July 2, 1933 4-38 3-65 
EO scccccsce Dec. 8&8, 1933 6 5 i Mar. 23, 1933 6 5 
New York Fed- | Warsaw ...... Oct. 26,1933 6 5 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1% | Irish ............ June 30, 1932 33 3 





Centra! Bank of Chile.--Discount rate for member banks, 6%; discount rate for the 
public, 7% 
a 54% applied to banks and credit institutions. 


6 6% applied to private persons and firms. 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 
Mar. 29, Feb. 28, Mar.7, Mar. 14, Mar. 21, Mar. 27, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
oO 



































% % % % % 
IE iiaivctecanescrnennaneess 3 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll ) 2b 1-1} 1 1 1 1 
Bank acceptances :— -—————— Selling Rates———___——__, 
Members—eligible, go days ...... 2+ 4 { 8 4 i 
Non-mem.—eligible, go days ... 2% & t 3 i 
Ineligible, 90 dayS...........-+-++«- on on ion ea en on 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 34 1} 1i 1 1 1 
Rates of Exchange, | Par es 29, | var. 14. | Mar a Mar. 27, 
New York on— un Level 1933 | 1934 1934 1934 
\ i 
| 
London— | | 
} | {| Old par) } 5. _ 5-0837} 5-0962| 5-0875 
\'Dollars for {1 + — 3-4187| 5-10 | 5-1125| 35-1012 
"S| | cm bat| { 3-4187| 510 | 5-1125| 5-1012 
Paris ...... mel Cents for 1 franc 6-63 3-9275) 6-58 6-6050| 6-5850 
Brussels - \Cents for 1 Belga 23-54 13-94 | 23-34 23-40 23-33 
Switzerland _,, \Cents for 1 franc 32-67 19-295 | 32-29 | 32-42 32-30 
a ia \Cents for 1 lira 8-91 | S13 | 8-5750) 8-5850; 8-5725 
Berlin ...... »  |Cents for 1 mark 40-33 23°83 | 39-74 39-76 | 39-72 
Vienna ..... »  |Cts.for Austrn. shig.| 23-82 es | 18-90 18-95 18-95 
Madrid...... »  |Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 8-455 | 13-64 13-68 13-635 
Amsterdam ,, (Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 40°29 | 67-35 | 67-52 | 67-32 
Sapenagen ae, (| 15-25 | 22-80 | 22-85 | 22-80 
a, ~ i Cents for 1 kroner | 45-374 | 17-53 | 25-65 | 25-70 | 25-65 
Stockholm.. ,, 18-13 | 26-33 | 26-39 | 26-32 
Athens .....,, |Centsforldrachma| 2-20 0-564 | 0-944 | 0-943 | 0-94} 
Montreal... ” {Cents for Can. $1 {169-31 83 100% | 99% | 99% 
Yokohama a \Cents for 1 yen 84-40 21-35 | 30-18 30-18 30-10 
Shanghai... ,, (Cents for 1 dollar one “ oon 34-75 <a 
Calcutta a Cents for 1 rupee | 61-80 | 25-80 38-50 | 38-60 38-50 
Buenos Aires _,, Cents for 1 peso ove ene ox 38-04 on 
Rio de Janeiro ,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 as oni 8-67 
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SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buyino Rates per £100 Srervino) 




















: 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
zr. Sight sight sight | sight 
ee | 
London on :— | 
Rhodesia £100 § £100 17 6 | £101 7 6| £10117 6] £102 7 6 
South Africa | {10017 6 | {101 7 6| £10117 6| {102 7 6 | {10217 6 
(Sectmve Rares per £100 STeRiinc) 
Sight | Teiegrapbic 
London on ;— : . oe | £ 8. d. 
EE a ee ee ar eT | 9915 0 | 99 15 0 
a 99 17 6 99 17 6 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of Exchange :— 











Country Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance ‘gent 
Bolivia I Bolivianos to ¢ ...... 13-33 90 days ° 
Colombia | Pesos to 5 Bogota (sight) 8-15tf 
Ecuador Sucres to ¢ ....... sane 24-3325 Sight London ° 
Nicaragua - | Cordobas to £ .. 4°8665 2 e 
Salvador | Colones to 4 9-73 Re 13-52 
WORETUOIA ncocccecseceee . | Bolivares to £ 25-2215 . 16-60 
Guatemala ............ . Quoted in New York ee ” 3 

! 





* No rates available. 
cross rates, 


+ Nominal. 





3 Rates calculated on basis of ‘New York 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
NEw ZEALAND 




















London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand | on London*® 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 
| tralia | Zealand | tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand] tralia | Zealand 
EE cians a. i. = | oa 1 ot oe kl hlUrt et 
Sight .... 1263 126 1253 1243 124% 124 125 124} 
SO days| 127% 1268 me a 124} 123} 1254 124} 
60 days} 127} 1273 1244 1234 1253 1244 
90 days | 12848 127% 124} 1234 125 1244 


* All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on {100—-LONDON 


BULLION 
GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 








1934 ARRIVALS £ 1934 WITHDRAWALS é 

P Nil Mar. 23 Nil 

2 Nil me Nil 

Nil os. Nil 

Nil ~~ ae Nil 

Nil » 28 Nil 

Nil Nil 

Movement March 23, 1934, to March 2S, 1934 (inclusive) ...... iceishiaiiitini Nil 
Movement during year hs aataeiaies pebiehianeneaemeeneni £71,004,871 in 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to March 28, inclusive) £351,640 in 
Movement April 29, 1925, to March 28, 1934 (inclusive) pueesengpebnonenes £22,721,787 in 

Movement September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to March 28, 

1934 (Inclusive) .........c.sessesssesesees Ree ceserinioccs S eeeee sevecsessee. — £55,087,301 in 
Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on March 28, 1934, 


as follows : 


GOLD 

The Bank of England gold reserve 
£191,080,514 on the 21st instant, 
on the previous Wednesday 


against notes amounted to 
as compared with £190,979,339, 
In the open market, operations were 
on a relatively smaller scale, the amount dealt with during the week 
amounting to about £1,750,000. The demand was general and there 
was little movement in the price, which, however, generally ruled 
too high for shipments of gold to New York to be profitable 


Quotations during the week: 
In LONDON 
Equivalent value 

Per fine ounce of £ sterling 
RTE ig lubirsentissboarteenskeress 136s. 2d 12s. 5-74d. 
Se 136s. Od. 12s. 5-92d. 
; Ot aeskeestneennbssinbawenseses 136s. 3d. 12s. 5-64d. 
SB inveeuvseschaxesessososbuni’s 136s. 5d 12s. 5-46d. 
ET Kecétuendenuastensserecnens 136s. 34d. 12s. 5-60d. 
PIED vs cele bckbusdexbeseuhetsabs 136s. 3d 2s. 5-64d. 
ee cee chun gh inten 136s. 2-75d 12s. 5-67d. 


SILVER 

A quieter tone has prevailed during the past week and prices have 
shown very little movement, 20d. for cash and 20;,d. for two 
months’ delivery being quoted on four consecutive working days. 

There have been small offerings on Continental account and 
speculators have made re-sales, whilst support has been given by 
the Indian Bazaars and China. Although New York operators were 
sellers on balance, they were inclined to buy on occasion, trans- 
actions being influenced to some extent by movements in the 
exchange. 


Quotations during the week :— 
LONDON. 
Bar silver per oz. std. 


IN IN NEW Yorxk 


Cents per 


Cash Two Months’ Ounce 

delivery delivery *999 fine 
March 22... 197d I9#Bd SOMMER acescascs 453 
i i a gocgnt 5. 20d 204d. 2 Pee 454 
she 20d 20 aed. a> TD vanacuaak 45% 
aD snvbaeees 20d 20 4d. eer 45% 
20d 20 4d. ST ceca 45} 
Mccann 197d 1948.d A Sadedehiad 454 

Average ........... 19-958d. 20-021d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 22nd instant to the 28th instant was $5-11}, and 
the lowest $5-09}. The stocks in Shanghai on the 24th instant 
consisted of about 149,700,000 ounces in sycee, 355,000,000 dollars 
and 21,000 silver bars, as compared with about 149,900,000 ounces in 
sycee, 355,000,000 dollars and 19,800 silver bars on the 17th instant. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


ssn 











Gold Silver ; 
Per Per Ounce Date Silver 
Ounce Cash | Forw Cash 

sh | Forward 
| 

1934 s. d. d. d. , 
Mar. 23 ... 136 0 20 207% | Apl. 1, 1928 26 % 
» ae se 136 3 20 20 45 » 4, 1929 26} 
» 26...) 136 5 20 20 4s » 3, 1930 | 19% 
» 27 «| 136 33] 20 | 204 » 11,1931 | 12% 
ee 136 3 | 193 19 }8 Mar. 31, 1932 173 
| » 30, 1933 17% 





We regret to announce the death of Mr John H. 


of 148 Leadenhall Street, 


NOTICES 


140 


important group of Continental banks. 


The Hon. Arthur M. 


Asquith, 
director of Westminster Bank, 


Ltd. 


2:3.0;, 


Richardson, 
the London representative of an 


has been appointed a 








COMPANY NEWS 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Rate % 


© per Annum, except 























where marked % or Stated Dividend for 
in Cash Whole Years 
* Interim div, f Final div. 
Name of Company 
' > Interim or 
nterim ate of Final ’ 
or Pay- Comparison ‘ane = fous 
Final ment with = ial 
Last Year 
RAILWAYS , 9 % 
Bengal Dooars Railway ............. 3%° Unchanged ove 
BANKS 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt Ord. | 7 ».S. ai Unchanged ‘on eco 
Do. do. Def. | £20 ps.|  ... Unchanged oa ose 
INSURANCE | | 
Caledonian Insurance ............... ose 75 75 
TEA AND RUBBER | | | 
gg eee 24%? ‘“ ae ae 
I UIRE PRIN cc cccvcesscocseceseces oo i 5 2+ 
he acca a cbaukansenes 24%°*| Apr. 3 ses 
Labu (F.M.S.) Rubber ............... a 5 “2h 
London Asiatic Rubber ............ 4 Nil 
MINING | 
General Mining Finance ............ 124% v= 20 10 
Pengkalen (Pref. Ord.) .............. 6d. p.s. | Apr. 4 ie Jan 
Union Corporation ............:s:00+ | 32% - ; 48 28 
OTHER COMPANIES | 
Associated Electrical Industries . i in, we 3 4 
Brakspear (W. H.) and Sons ...... 7%t : | 10 10 
British Tin Investment ............. 1%*| Apr. 3| sa a 
Brown Hopwood and Gilbe rt... 35%°%| Apr. 3] - 
Easterns Schniaimeals 4%* | en 
Fuller Smith and Turner Senese 2 o*| - | _ on eee 
Gallaway (P.H.)...............ccceceees |} ... | Apr. 12 | Unchanged 10 10 
Gestetner (D tebeeesas 123°%*| Apr. 9 ‘ab oe en 
a el cars | sha | ~ as 6 8 
Herrburger Brooks ..........00-.+++- 1 23%° Apr, 19 | oes 
Hongkong and China Gas........... 4% | oe $s | 10 
Hovenden (R.) and Sons ..........++ ne | 12 64 
Ind leper ident Newspapers ......... ; S%t| 7% 5 
Irawaddy Flotilla ..............00000+ ee aT t6 +6 
Kenward and Court ..............0+ | 2é%t Apr. 2 Unc hang zed 2 ove 
Knight (John me sian | " | 35 45 
London County eehold and | 
Leasehold Poets POR. scrccseenses . | 3}dps.}| Apr. 24] (Fourth | 
quarterly 
| dividend). | 
Marconi International Marine 
Commaunication ..........00ccsscee0s 5° 24% 7} 7t 
Maritime Oilfields ..............-2++00. ; 7 7 
Northern General Transport .....-. 6 | | 10 9 
Re | 6‘ ot Unc hz anged 10 10 
Stewarts and Lloyds .........-++++++ : pa 2] Nil 
United Flexible Metallic Tubing... | “4%%+|  <.. | 6 . 
WORT Falls  ..ccccccccccoceccvescoreces | 1/- p.s.*| Apr. 19 | on 


Se 


} Free of Income Tax. 
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NESTLE AND ANGLO-Swiss ConpENsep Mi_K COMPANY.—The net profit for year 1933 
amounts to Frs. 20,687,018-36, which, with the balance brought forward from 1932 of 
Frs. 5,390,451-98, the directors py pose should be dealt with as follows: Allocation to 
speci al reserve, Frs. 1,000.000-00 dividend, 8 per ce nt. on preference capital of £2,000,000 
in respect of 1933, settled by the payments on July 1, 1933, and on January 1, 1934 
£160,000, Frs. 2,697,273-41; payment on Mav 1, 1934, of a statutory dividend for 1933 
of 5 per cent. on ordinary capital of Frs. 97,500,000, or Frs. 10 per share, Frs. 4,875,000-00; 





allocation to pension and provident funds, Frs. 1,500,000-00; allocation to special relief 
fund, Frs. 1,000,000-00< Frs. 11,072,273-41, Of the balance Frs. 9,614,744-95, 5 per cent. 
will be utilised in payment of tantiémes to board of directors, in accordance with the 
Articles of Association, Frs. 480,737-25. leaving Frs. 9,134,007-70, to which must be 


14,524,459: 68; 
18 per share on 


added balance brought forward from 1932, Frs. 5,390,451-98; total, Frs 
Payment on May 1, 1934, of a supplementary dividend for 1933 of Fr 





487,500 ordinary shares, Frs. 8,775,000-00. leaving to be carried forward Frs. 5,749,459-68, 
from which the board shall be authorised to distribute amounts required for the 
half-yearly payments to the preference shareholders, ¢ July 1, 1934, and on January 1, 
1935, at the rate of 8 per cent per ant the preferer tal of £2.000,000 = £160,000 
| The ordinary general meeting of shareholders will be held on Friday, April 27, 1934, at 


Cham, Switzerlar 








REPORTS AND 


NOTICES 


BANKS 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD.— The accounts for the half- 
year ended December 31st last, as presented at the meeting of the 
shareholders held in Japan on March 10th, show net profit for the 
past half-year of Yen 14,148,164-37, including Yen 6,869,038-82 
brought forward from the preceding half-year. The amount was 
distributed as follows: To reserve fund, Yen 1,500,000; dividend 
at 10 per cent. per annum, Yen 5,000,000; balance carried forward 
to next account, Yen 7,648,164-37. It has been possible not only 
to maintain the dividend at 10 per cent. per annum, but to place 
a further sum of Yen 1,500,000 to reserve, and to carry forward the 
very large amount of Yen 7,648,164-37. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA.—!?rotit for 1933 was £31,251 against 
£34,880, plus £88,388 brought in. Deduct debenture interest 
£31,498 (£31,656), interest on deferred interest certificates £10,237 
(£10,288), due under 1923 sinking fund £2,501 (£2,343); carried 
forward £75,402. 


D. AND W. MURRAY, LTD.— At a meeting of the shareholders of 
D. & W. Murray, Ltd., on the 19th instant, the resolution to 
amalgamate the Adelaide and Perth branches with the business of 
Goode, Durrant and Company, Ltd., was 1 unanimously 


passed 


THE ARGUS PRESS, LTD.—- The Argus Press, Ltd., annual general 
meeting of shareholders will be held on March 27, 1934. ‘The 
accounts for 1933 show a net profit of 465,716, after providing for 
depreciation and income tax, as compared with 458,557 in 1932. 


After providing for £20,000 for general reserve (415,000 in 1932) 
and £20,000 for plant reserve (£20,000 in 1932), it is proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 21 per cent. on the ordinary capital, which 
with 5 per cent. interim dividend already paid, makes 26 per cent 
for the year (24 per cent. for 1932). 


CEREBOS, LTD.—The profit amounted to {226,975 for the year to 
November 30, 1933. This compares with £290,199 in the preceding 
twelve months, but the latter figure included a non-recurring item 
of £43,848 from investment depreciation written back. Including 
the £163,274 brought in there is a total available of £390,250, as 
against £413,274. It is proposed to maintain the dividend rate at 
30 per cent., free of tax, on the capital as enlarged by the 50 per 
cent. scrip bonus issued in March last. The amount required is 
£225,000, as against £150,000. The reserve allocation is halved 
ri £50,000, while the carry-forward is lowered by £48,024 to 

115,250. 


COMPANIA DE SALITRE DE CHILE (COSACH)—Prior secured 7 per 
cent. sterling bonds.—Schréder I:xecutor and Trustee Company, 
Ltd., as trustees under the trust deed under which the above-men- 
tioned bonds were issued, announce with reference to the notice 
dated June 28th last that they have received the authority of the 
Court to pay a sum equal to 50 per cent. of the nominal sterling 
value of the Coupon due June 30, 1933. They have accordingly 
converted into sterling the service funds held in dollars, and have 
made the necessary payment to Messrs J. Henry Schréder and 
Company, to whom coupons may be presented for payment at 
145, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. The trustees have received 
a cable from the new Sales Corporation (Corporacion de Ventas de 
Salitre y Yodo de Chile) advising that it has under consideration an 
Agreement embodying the terms under which, in accordance with 
Law No. 5350, the Sales Corporation will take over service of the 
Prior secured bonds, and that such agreement will in due course be 
submitted to the trustees for their consideration, so that prior to 
June 30th next, the Sales Corporation mav be ina position to take 
care of the service of the bonds of those holders who accept the terms 
Otfered under the law. 


COOPER McDOUGALL AND ROBERTSON.—l?rofit for 1933 was 
£134,792 (against £130,501), plus taxation reserve not required 
£11,871, profit on sale of Government securities £15,669 (£2,883), 
to pensions funds £11,425 (£12,368), to income tax £2,985 (£12,003), 
balance available £147,922, plus £51,069 brought in. Preference 
dividend takes £52,323, to reserve {25,000 (same), raising it to 
£195,000, to reserve against exchanges /30,000 against nil. 
Dividend on ordinary 5 per cent. (against 24 per cent.); carried 
forward, £50,447. 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY, LTD.._EXTENSION OF MORA- 
TORIUM.—Meetings of the holders of the 4 per cent. first mortgage 
perpetual debenture stock and the 5} per cent. first mortgage 
redeemable debenture stock were held on March 9th to consider a 
scheme of arrangement providing for the extension of the existing 
arrangements until July 31,1934. It was announced that the reso- 
lutions were carried by the requisite majorities. The voting was as 
follows : 4 per cent. holders : 240 persons, representing £212,289, 
voted in favour of the scheme; there were no dissentients. 54 per 
cent. holders: 3,709 persons, representing {£2,515,773, voted in 
favour, and 28 persons, representing £9,931, voted against the 
scheme. 


Mr Robert Patrick Sloan, C.B.E., M.1.E.E., 
chairman of the North Eastern Electric Supply Ltd., 
is joining the Edmundson group as a member of the boards of the 
Greater London Trust; Edmundsons Electricity 
Corporation, Ltd and Staffordshire 
Electric Power Company ; Company, 


Ltd. 


EDMUNDSON GROUP, 


and Counties 


Shropshire, Worcestershire 
and the Urban Electric Supply 





FIFE TRAMWAY, LIGHT AND POWER.— Including the omnibus 
services, the total mileage for last year was 2,358,335, and 
the aggregate number of passengers carried was 14,557,607, an 
increase of about 40,000. The trading profits of the subsidiary 
companies, together with revenue from investments, amounted to 
£23,016 8s., against {24,456 6s. 3d. in 1932. The directors propose 
to pay a dividend of 3} per cent. on the ordinary shares 


GODFREY PHILLIPS, LTD.—\ profit of £138,406 (against £168,717), 
plus 45,107 tax reserve, is recorded for 1933. Interest takes £14,590 
£43,986) and directors’ fees £1,240 net (£1,087), leaving £127,684, 
in addition to 4£33,7 ought forward. The available balance 


67 br 
it 


after meeting notes interest and preference dividends is £100,783, 
in contrast with £155,267 The directors recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary of 74 per cent. (6 per cent the new shares to bear 


dividend as from September 1, 1933 and that 
48,409 be written oft stamp duty and leaving 
£33,301 forward. Last year £75,000 was placed to a development 
account. 


ibsorbing £59,072, 


new issue expenses, 


The 
71-8 


IMPERIAL AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, LTD. 
tratfic index number for February, 1934, 74:7 against 
for January, 1934, and 71-7 for February, 1933. 
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NEW SOUTH-EASTERN GAS CORPORATION OFFER.—HERNE BAY 
GAS COMPANY, LTD.—An offer to acquire the whole of the issued 
ordinary share capital of Herne Bay Gas Company, Ltd., has been 
made by South-Eastern Gas Corporation, Ltd. Shareholders in 
Herne Bay Gas Company are offered for each 20 £5 10 per cent. 
standard ordinary shares either £220 in cash or 160 ordinary and 
10 redeemable 44 per cent. cumulative preference shares of South- 
Eastern Gas Corporation, of {1 each, credited as fully paid. For 
each 20 £5 7 per cent. standard additional and new ordinary shares 
they are offered either £154 in cash, or 110 £1 ordinary and 10 /1 
4% per cent. preference shares of South-Eastern Gas Corporation, 





| 











SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


OwING to the approach of the Easter holidays business in 
the commodity markets has tended to taper off during the 
last few days. The movement of prices has again been 
irregular, both in the United States and in this country. 
The decision of the German Government to curtail imports 
of raw materials has had an unfavourable influence on 


markets. Purchases abroad of cotton, wool, flax, hemp 
and jute have been forbidden until May 5th, and imports 
of other materials are to be severely restricted. 
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credited as fully paid. The offer is conditional upon acceptance 


by holders of not less than 55 per cent. of the issued ordinary 
shares. 


SALT UNION, LTD.—The net profit for 1933 was £208,138, against 
£206,831. Balance available, after adding £15,867 brought in and 
deducting £42,000 for debenture interest, was £182,005 (£178,866). 
Preference dividend of 2s. 4d. per share (same) required £70,000, 
dividend of 9 per cent. (same) on ordinary £72,000, staff super- 
annuation fund £1,000, and contingencies account £30,000 (£20,000), 
Forward, £9,004. 








SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 












































Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
| Balance |_ After | Amount $$$ <==<|| Period Last 
| Year | from Payment | Available Dividend Icarries to vane 
Company | Endin Last of for Reserve, | Bal 
8 | con Deben- | Distri- || Prefce. Ordinary | BSST VG, | SRERECS . = 
| Account : te Deprecia- | Forward|| Net | Divi- 
ture bution | tion, &c Profit | dend 
Interest Amount] Amount Rate — 
| | | | || 
| f | ¢ (aati « | % | ¢ £ | £ | % 
Breweries | 
Groves (John) and Sons .... | Dec. 31 11,285! 8,991) 20,276 5,000) 6.738| 10 | ad 8,518|| 11,092) 7} 
Shipstone (James) and Sons Dec. 31 82,783 159,663} 242,446]! 20,131 89,828) 174 | 48,711 83,776|| 135,352} 16 
Canals and Docks | 
Sharpness New Docks, etc. | Dec. 31 | aan 21,972} 21,972) 16,975! 3,038} 1 | 1,959 a: | 23,789) Nil 
Electric Lighting, &c. | 
Brompton and Kensington | I} 
ee Dec. 31 | 4,114) 58,968} 63,082)} 440 28,895 = 23,197 10,550)| 57,490 7 
Chelsea Electricity ........... | Dec. 31 | 5,812) 58,422) 64,234|| 1,800! 29,950} 7 24,210 8,274)} 53,993) 7 
South Metropolitan Electric | Dec. 31 52,648} = 129,057) 181,705)| 16,500) 54,000} 9 | 83,911] 27,294)| 209,832 9 
Financial Land, &c. | 
Trust and Agency Co. of | | 
NN a os aa ebon | Dec. 31 30,776) 4,165} 34,941)) } 34,941)|| 26,956 
Iron, Coal and Steel | | | 
Cammell Laird and Co... Dec. 31 741 2,264) 3,005 3,005)| 626) 
Denaby and Cadeby Main | i] 
Collieries ........... ae ee | Dec. 31| 21,748 9.535| 31,283)! 12,000) 19,283!|Dr. 3,107 
Edinburgh Collieries ......... | Jan. 31 |Dr 128,009) 9,973) Dr 118,036)| | Dr118036\|Dr 12,309 
i | | 
Maritime Oilfields ............ 1 Dec. 31 271! 5,103) 5,374 5, ail 7 | inal 5,110 7 
New Brunswick Gas am | i 
OS ee earre . | Dec. 31 13,495 8,413 21,908) 5,400 3.600 6 | } 12,908)} 9,951 6 
Rubber, &c. ; | | 
Anglo-Malay Rubber isces BOCs Or 25,894 1,029 26,923} j a 26,923||Dr. 2,492\ 
EE PEROT .ocsccnwesn.e . } Dec. 31 |} 18,855 5,877} 24,732)) jeg as — 24,75an. 2,304 
Damansara Rubber......... 1 Dec. 31 } 3,085 3,932 7,017) ee le sa 1,223) 5,794 |Dr. 1,803 
Shipping | | 
Cairn Line of Steamships... | Dec. 31 | 1,687|Dr. 8,120) Dr. 6,433}| \Dy. 8,556) 2,123}| 5,601 
Shops and Stores | \\ - 
Lewis (John) and Company Jan. 31 5,209} 120,308) 125,517)| 26,250) 93,589) 9 | ae | 5,678 79,444 5 
Peacock’s Stores............-++ Dec. 31 aD 15,529) 15,529), 6,378) 3,666) Ss | 185} 5,300])—... va 
NEE, BAG. ..0000000000000000. Dec. 31 25,365) 108,403) 133,768)| 46,235, 46,750, 11 | 10,000) 30,783), 115,245) II 
Other Companies \ | | 
Bowater’s Mersey Paper {| 
RE RA Aihsccneeattasneens Dec. 31| 3,539! 61,129] 6 4,668)| 24,668 | oo... | 20,000} 20,000|] 54,324 
Bruce Peebles and Co. ...... Dec. 31 | 436] Dr. 10,952|Dr. 10,516) oh am a Dr. 11,000) 484|| Dr 14,444 
English China Clays ......... Dec. 31} 3,926] 16,625) 20,551|)_ 13,967) | 6,584!| 12,015 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths |} Jan. 31 | 37,323) 10,185 47,508} 11,250 | i | 36,258) | 2,525 
Hudson’s Bay Co. ............ Jan. 31]... 28.753 28,753] ee wie TE an” Sy 28.753 \prbaiees se 
Knight (John), Ltd. ......... Dec. 31| 124,449] 183,434] 307,883]} ... | 125,000] 30) y [Dr 50,000| 127,883|| 272,590] { 294) 
/ | | | 105,000) 35(d) | i] 45(b) 
Maidenhead Brick and Tile | Sept. 30 | 8,632} 22,234 30,866)| 14,375) 4,968) 374 | ak | 11,523)! 16,867 14 
Smart Brothers ................ | Dec. 31 12,595 103,289) 115,884) 31,875) 39,375) 10 21,691) 22,943 25,238 Nil 
Steel Brothers and Co. ...... Dec. 31 40,552| 221,219) 261,771)| 183,000} 18,750, = 74t | —- 20,000) 40,021) 247,055) 74t 
West Ham Stadium ....... . | Dec. 31 | 902) 9,006} 9,908)} 6,000) ¥ SK | 3,500) 408 39,685) 25 
Wright, Layman and Umney } Dec. 31 | 7,034) 36,705) 43,739)| 19,600) 6,000) 10 | 10,000) 8,139), 40,101) 10 
| i 
(a) Preferred ordinary (b) Deferred ordinary. { Free of Income Tax. 








COMMERCE AND TRADE 


While President Roosevelt has been able to avert a strike 
in the United States motor car industry, the possibility of 
disputes in other branches of activity still prevents an 
expansion of raw material purchases. Following the news 
of the settlement of the dispute in the American motor car 
industry, the quotation for tin recorded a jump to a new 
high record. Copper, lead, spelter and manganese also 
showed a firmer tendency and the recent advance in 
wolfram prices waS maintained. Among textile raw 
materials, American cotton and jute are cheaper on the 
week, but the firmer tendency of wool quotations was main- 
tained, and flax showed a further advance in price. 
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Among foodstuffs wheat has remained unchanged in 
price, but cocoa, sugar and tea have been a little firmer, 
Quotations for meat, bacon, butter and cheese are scarcely 
changed on the week. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Taken asa whole, the coal trade of South Yorkshire 
is a good deal more active than a year ago. ‘This improvement is 
due entirely to the heavy requirements of the basic industries. 
Coke can hardly be produced fast enough to meet the requirements 
of the blast furnaces and there is little available for export. The 
price is firm at 15s. 6d. at ovens, or even more. The easier prices 
are inducing more export inquiries for best steams, there being 
ample supplies. House coal is in moderate demand. Best steams 
are quoted at 16s. f.o.b. and best house at 22s. to 23s. 6d. at pits. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—-Northumberland steam collieries are in 
a firm position for several weeks ahead, and all grades are meeting 
with a steady demand, mostly from the Scandinavian countries 
under trading agreements. Shipments from the port of Blyth, the 
principal point of shipment for Northumberland coals, were 122,228 
tons last week, compared with 90,476 tons a year ago. 

The Durham market continues to be very quiet, there being 
little export demand for coking coal, and bunker trade shows no 
signs of improvement. Foundry coke is firm, the inland demand 
being particularly good. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export: NORTHUMBERLAND,—D.C.B., 
screened, 14s. 3d.; smalls, lls. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin, 
smalls, lls. 6d.; Tyne Prime, large, 13s.; smalls, 
lls. 6d.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.; smalls, Ils. DurHAM.— 
Lambton, South Hetton screened steam, 15s. 3d.; smalls, 12s.; 
Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon, 
unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking, un- 
screened or smalls, 13s. 3d.; Prime, unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; Prime Foundry coke, 


19s.; Newcastle and District gas coke, 21s. 


CARDIFF.—With the approach of the Easter holidays, conditions 
on the Cardiff coal market have brightened a little, but current 
inquiries continue very slack. On Tuesday morning only 62 out 
of 96 available loading berths were occupied. Shipments are com- 
paratively active at Swansea and Port Talbot, but at the Cardiff 
Docks 23 tips were idle and at Newport 6. The Bristol Electricity 
Works have placed contracts for about 100,000 tons of duff and 
smalls for delivery over the next twelve months, and the demand 
for other English large power stations for this class of coal is stated 
to be expanding. The French State Railways are inquiring for 
12,000—15,000 tons of low volatile-sized coals, but the market is 
under the shadow of the threat of a further 10 per cent. reduction 
in the French import quota, owing to the breakdown of the trade 
negotiations between the French and the British Governments. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but those for coke are very firm. 

Current approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black Veins, 
18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern 
Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 74d.; best small steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; 
cargo smalls, lls. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d.; 
anthracite, best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 25s. ; 
machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 
48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 35s. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 9s. to 10s. 6d.; 
special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 36s.; patent fuel, 20s. to 2Is.; 
pitwood, ex ship, 19s. to 20s. 


GLASGOW.—The market has been slightly busier during the past 
week. Shipping inquiries have been more numerous. The Baltic 
trade is still fairly satisfactory. German business has fallen off to 
some extent. In the coastwise trade London and other South 
Coast ports are still taking an active interest in the market, mainly 
in smalls. Prices generally are steadier than of late, but there have 
been no notable changes. 

Current export prices (f.o.b. district ports) : LANARKSHIRE.—Ell 
best, 14s. 6d.; splint best, 14s. 6d.; splint second, 14s.; navigation, 
l4s. 3d. to 14s. 6d.; navigation second, 13s. 3d.; Hartley, 15s.; 
steam, 12s. 3d.; trebles, 12s. 6d.; doubles, 12s.; singles, 12s. 3d.; 
pearls, lls. 3d.; dross, 10s. FireE.—Best unscreened navigation, 
13s. to 13s. 3d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d. to 12s. 9d.; first- 
class steam, 12s. 6d.; third-class steam, lls. 6d. to 12s.; trebles, 
12s. to 13s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. to 12s 3d.; singles, 12s. 3d.; pearls, 
lls. to lls. 3d. LotH1ans.—Prime steam, 12s. to 12s. 6d.; secon- 
dary steam, lls. 6d.; trebles, 12s. 6d.; doubles, 12s.; singles, 12s. to 
12s. 3d.; pearls, 11s. to 11s. 3d. AyRsHIRE.—Unscreened naviga- 
tion, 14s.; jewel, 15s. 6d.; steam, 12s.; trebles, 12s. 3d.; doubles, 
12s. 3d.; singles, 12s. 6d.; pearls, 11s. 9d. to 12s.; dross, 10s. 


IRON AND STEEL 


SHEFFIELD.— Reports of conditions at the local steel works con- 
tinue favourable and unemployment has dropped to the lowest 
figures for ten years. Exports show a little improvement but the 
position of this section is unfavourable. The weakest spot in the 
situation is the export trade in locomotives, railway wagons and 
carriages. This line has been ina state of slump for four or five years, 
and shows no sign of recovery at present. Sheffield is paying close 
attention to the development of special alloy steels for engineering 
purposes. These new brands secure increased strength with reduced 
Weight and bulk. Consequently, less steel is required, but the cost 
is greater. Tool makers are busy, and there is rather more business 
in cutlery and plate. 

CARDIFF.—Conditions in the tinplate trade are unchanged. Tin- 
Plates are quoted at from 16s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. per basis box f.o.b. 
works ports, galvanised sheets at from {11 5s. to £11 15s. per ton, 
and Welsh steel bars at £5 per ton delivered. Shipments at Swansea 
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declined further last week, to 42,245 boxes, and according to the 
vy the Great Western Railway Company, the 
between January Ist and March 11th was over 
pared with the corresponding period last vear. 
tock ing and amounted at the end of last week to 
173,533 boxes 
GLASGOW.— Orders received at the steel plants this week cover 
a considerable tonnag Shipbuilding and other specifications, 
ncluding rails, are coming in more freely, and at the majority 
of plants there is increased activity Wagon and carriage builders 
in this district have a larg: ount of work on hand, and tn this 
trade f t e working is I lube i rs oO are in Oost 
cases able to keep ] ts well emploved | xport tra 1 sheets 
continues poor, but i S are more erous and t tonnage 
placed, although comparatively small, is more encourag than for 
some time back In the home trade there is no falling off, and the 
demand for high grade sheets is stead increasing 


UGH.— Business in pig iron has become less active, 


MIDDLESBRO 





Owing to the approach of the holid Most home consumers have 
bought their requirements for some time ahead. Exports are very 
small. For export siness makers are free to quote their own 
prices, but Continental competition is strong. The price for No. 3 
Cleveland foundry iron is maintained at 67s. 6d. per ton delivered 
locally East Coast hematite continues in good demand. Some 
of the large stocks recently held by makers have n liquidated, and 
the increased pr ction is going into sumption Prices are 
based on No. 1 hematite at 68s. per ton delivered on Tees-side and 
Js per to lel red into Durha and N« thu ‘ | 

» ts of all classes of pig iron fr ti Tees have improved 
eee luring March, t lantit » to March 27th being 
13,122 tons Yainst 9.136 tons to | rv 27th 

Lo steelworks cont! to be well o 1 on heavy tee] 
hich | oduction of sem al tur terial cont sata 
igh level 

Good Durl st r Oo , ted at 20 r ton de- 
liver: at the fur es, whilst heavy el eltinge scrap is and 
buvers are i iting 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.t. at works 

lhe ) vir rket here o j lay w+ April 3rd 


OTHER METALS 








Developments in the various metal markets have not been all 
in the same direction during the past few davs; a sign that the 
influence of the individual conditions in the different ts is 
becoming more important than the general economic situation or 
than currency changes 

At the end of last week copper experienced a slight ris e 
but relapsed again at the beginning of this weel Co tion 1s 
improving, but this has vet not had a great effect on the market 
because producers’ stocks in some countries (particula Germany 
are comparativel\ rge The code negotiations in t United 
States are rousing but small interest on this side of the itic 


Developments on the 


1 t Continent, on the other har of great 
interest France imposed a quota on imports of non-ferrous metals 
from England, to take effect as from March Ist, which will severelv 
reduce her imports trom this country. Although it is to be antici- 
pated that this restriction will be temporary, it constitutes at the 


dé 


moment a 
German 


pressing influence Even more important are the 
curtail imports of n \ot 

her home production of metals even if no 
cost, so that in the long run she will have to 
ve restrictions on imports unless she is willing to cut down the 
But the division of the German indus- 
ietals according to its dependence on external 
be of more lasting importance. TI 
from this developme 


etals Germany can! 
account 
ren 
scope of industrial activity 
trial consun 

sources of supply may be 
market is the first to sufter 


ption of n 
e copper 
the 


nt as 


substitution 


of aluminium for copper in many branches of the electrical industry 
seems to be assured 
} —) f «4 > > ] f 
Che price of tin has been well maintained during the past few davs 


passing weakness was overcome by th 


The e end of last week, and 
by the beginning of this week the quotation had reached a new 
record This is due to the expectation that the March 


will show considerable improvement and that the threat 


statistics 


of 


serious 


strikes in the American automobile industry will be overcome 
This last hope drove the cash price up to ¢2 above the three months 
forward price. Immediate prospects are good in view of the very 
restricted production and the seasonal increase in deinand, in spite 


of the growing conviction that the present price is too high 
Spelter and lead h » been well maintai 
Demand for these tw 


} 
eC aist 


ned in the past week. 
ms to be rising. The stocks of the 
zinc cartel, which already in the second half of February had fallen 
considerably, fell in the first half of March by a further 5,700 metric 
tons. The conference of the zinc cartel, held on March 26th, passed 
off without incident as was expected But from the report of the 
meeting it seems that ten between the gold and non- 
gold countries’ producers. Whether this will lead to open war will 
depend largely on market developments of the near future 

Of the remaining non-ferrous metal markets the most interesting 
developments took place in manganese. Demand for this metal, 
as for other metals used in the production of steel, improved con- 
siderably, so that the Kussians raised their price for the first time 
in Many month ) ge in them 
price poli in and other man- 
ganese prices still remain 

[he platinum market has been 
increased production in Canada 
however, recent} 
on their way to Kussia to discuss 
national platinum convention. As the Russians are chiefly inter- 
ested in keeping the larger Canadian output off the market (in 
connection with the large production of nickel) it is quite possible 
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that Canadian negotiators are 
the reinstatement of the inter- 


some time trom 
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been announced 
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that some agreement will eventuate. The remaining producing 
areas are not interested in a price war owing to the high level of their 
costs, so that an agreement between Canadianand Russian producers 


would be the last step needed for a world understanding. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 650 tons on 
Monday, against 285 tons last week: 750 tons on Tuesday, against 
200 tons last week. The New York quotation on Tuesday was 
54-40 cents per lb., against 54-00 cents a week ago and 54-00 cents 
a month Tuesdav’s official closing quotation in London for 
standard was (238 17s. 6d. to (239 2s. 6d., compared with 
$234 to £235 last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at 
the end of last week were 6,040 tons, a decrease of 277 tons on the 
week. 

COPPER.—-Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 625 tons on Mon- 
day, against 1,750 tons last week; 1,150 tons on Tuesday, against 825 
tons last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 8-00 cents per Ib 


in New York on Tuesday, against 8-00 cents a week ago and 8-00 


ago. 
cash 
lds 


cents a month ago Tuesday's ofticial closing price for standard 
cash in London was /32 10s. to £32 Ils. 3d., compared with 
£32 3s. 9d. to £32 5s. a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in 


British otticial warehouses at the end of last week, at 23,902 tons, 


show a decrease of 230 tons, and stocks of rough copper, at 6,973 
oe rt 
tons, a decrease of 25 tons. 
LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 650 tons on 


Monday, against 300 tons last week; 
750 tons last week. The N 
4-00 cents per Ib 
month ago. 


350 tons on Tuesday, against 
York quotation on Tuesday was 
, against 4-00 cents a week ago and 4-00 centsa 
The official closing quotation in London on Tuesday 


Ww 


for soft foreign was {11 12s. 6d. for shipment during the current 
month, compared with /11 7s. 6d. last week 
SPELTER.—Sales on the ILondon Metal Exchange: 250 tons on 


Monday, against 25 tons last week; 500 tons on Tuesday, against 
200 tons last week. ‘Tuesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 
4-324 cents per lb., against 4-374 cents the week before, and 4-37} 
month earher. ‘Tuesday’s official closing quotation in 
London for ‘‘ good ordinary brands ”’ was {14 17s. 6d. tor shipment 


during the current month, against £14 13s. 9d. last week. 


cents a 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS. Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel 
was unchanged at /225—-/230 per ton. Quicksilver was quoted at 
£10 15s. to £10 17s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., as against £10 15s. to {11 


last week. Foreign antimony remains unchanged at {31 to £32 
per ton. Chinese wolfram was quoted at 36s. to 38s. per unit, C.11, 
as against 36s. to 38s. last week. Platinum, at £7 15s. per ounce, 
shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 
COTTON. — Manchester. There have been new fe ol 


importance relating to the raw cotton situation. Interest continues 
to be centred on legislative action in the United States with regard 
to restricting the crop. At the time of writing the Bankhead Bill 
has not } the Senate. Demand for cotton remains rather 
limited, but supplies are being well held in the Southern States. 

In piece-goods for export there has been some expansion of 
inguiry and in certain directions rather more have been 
arranged. A welcome improvement has shown itself in the demand 
for India, especially Calcutta, and rather freer buying has taken 
place in dhooties and light whites. Moderate lots of fancies have 
been booked for Bombay and up-country. Transactions tor 
China have been quite exceptional. Manufacturers have met with 
very little support from [:gypt and business for South America 
has been adversely affected by the exchange situation, Specialities 
have been wanted for the Continent. Fair lines in heavy goods 
have been put through for the Dominions and some encouraging 
orders have been placed in a variety of cloths for the home trade. 
There has been a slight improvement in yarn inquiry and certain 
counts and qualities in American and Egyptian sorts have moved 
off a little more freely. Quite a number of spinners and manu- 
facturers are extending the usual Easter holidays owing to lack ot 
business. 


no atures 


assed 


sales 


COTTON PRICES 








\| Corresponding 


1934 Date 














Mar | Mar. | Mar. | Mar . 3 

| 3 | a | 27 | 1932 | 1989 

intitle aaah 
| 

{ d d. d. | dad. |} 4. d. 

Raw Cotton— Mid. American ...... per Ib. | 6-61 | 6-60 | 6-54 | 6 50 || 4-94 | 5:13 
_ Sakellandis Fully Good Pair } | | 

Egyptian per ib. | 8 97 | 8-83 | 8-81 | 8-94 |) 6 80] 7 12 

Varne—32's twist .............ccc+s-- per ib 108 lug 103 lug 1 Sf Bt 

” 40's weit Ib. | 108 104 104 103 9t 8} 

» 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... perib. | 17 16} 163 16} 144 14 

















$2-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d. js. d. | s. d s. d. || s. d. | s. d. 

PS. scnsenidatnenisesinnacmenrreniaiiartansiness 18 6]18 9 118 6118 6/17 6415 8 
$6-in. Shirtings, 75 yds. 19 by 19, 32's and | | 

40's stata gn cleialloieanmialinianewiass 123 0/23 0 (23 0/23 0})19 9 j18 4 

38-in. ditto vds., 18 by 16 10 Tb. ...... 10 11 [10 11 110 11 110 11: |:10 10 | 9 10 

39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15,83 lb. .. | 9 919 919 919 9 9 10 8 8 
| | 

WOOL. Bradford.- | he approac h of the Easter recess finds 


the wool trade in a fairly satisfactory position. Kaw wool prices 
are quite sound and there is not likely to be any great fluctuation in 
quotations before the end of the season. There was a rapid clear- 
ance of wool in Sydney and there is now only a small quantity 
available in other centres. Last week Adelaide and Albury sup- 
ported the good lead which had previously been given to merinos, 
the outstanding fact being that the cost of wool in these two centres 
was fully equal to what bradford spinners were prepared to pay 
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} Monday’s 
| country, 22s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., against 22s. 6d. last week ; delivered 
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for tops. The latter have been unwilling to follow any advance 
in prices, for many of them have experienced a falling off in yarn 
delivery instructions, and have naturally been anxious to guard 
against undue accumulation of stocks. 

The biggest movement in merino wool within the past fortnight 
seems to have been in average qualities—more of weft than warp 
style. Big weights of these have been sold to Leicester hosiery 
manufacturers, and although Bradford spinners of hosiery type 
yarns have complained about the scarcity of business and the keen 
competition of mercerised cotton and other substitutes for wool, 
there is no doubt that a substantial amount of business has been 
done. As a result, quotations for merino tops are quite firm, and 
whilst some makers who are expecting to be able to draw upon ade- 
quate supplies of wool seem prepared to sell warp 64’s tops at slightly 
under 38d., others are refusing to accept less, and 384d. is fre- 
quently quoted. The position in crossbreds is fairly good, in spite 
of the large supplies of wool in sight. Substantial quantities of 
medium and low tops are being sold for export, and recently there 
has been quite a large inquiry for 56’s. The latter have been 
required for hosiery purposes. The majority of spinners of low 
crossbred yarns are busy. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.— According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during 
the past week were 1,428,000 quarters, against 1,452,000 quarters 
in the preceding week. On Tuesday, ‘“ May ’”’ futures were quoted 
in Chicago at 85} cents per bushel, against 87} cents the week 
before, and 882 cents a month ago. (Quotations in London, Monday: 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 28s. per 496 lbs., 
against 28s. 3d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, 26s. 3d., against 26s. 6d.; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, Van- 
couver, ex ship, 25s. 9d., against 25s. 6d.; Australian, ex ship, 
20s. 9d. to 21s. 6d., against 20s. 9d. to 21s. 6d. a week ago. 


FLOUR.— North American shipments were 147,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 129,000 sacks in the previous week. 
London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 


London, 21s. 6d., as compared with 21s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 21s. 6d. to 23s., against 21s. 9d. to 23s. Gd. 
Australian, ex store, 16s. 6d. to 17s., against 16s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. 


BARLEY.—‘' May ”’ futures were 40? cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
on Tuesday, against 403 cents last week and 41? cents a month 
ago. Quotations in London on Monday were : “‘ English malting,”’ 
f.o.r., per 448 lbs., 30s. to 40s., against 30s. to 40s. a week betore. 


OATS.—On Tuesday, ‘‘ May ’”’ futures were quoted at 323 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 34 cents a week ago and 34} cents 
last month. Quotations in London, Monday: “ River Plate,” 
landed, 17s. 9d. per 320 lbs., against 17s. 9d. a week ago; “* River 
Plate,” ex ship, 17s., against 17s.; ‘‘ Chilean White,”’ landed, 20s. 
to 22s., against 20s. to 22s. a week earlier 

MAIZE.—‘‘ May ”’ futures were quoted on Tuesday at 48] cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 50; cents a week ago and 51 cents 
on the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
Monday : “ Plate,’’ landed, 21s. 9d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 
22s. last week; ‘‘ Plate,” ex ship, 20s. 9d., as against 21s.; ‘‘ Plate,”’ 
May-July, 17s. 6d., as against 18s. Yellow maize mill, ex wharf, 
was quoted at /6 per ton against 46 per ton a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1933-34, 1932-33, 1931-32, 1930-31 :— 


| 1933-1934 | 1932-1933 | 1931-1932 | 1930-1931 





Estimated sales of home - grown 


wheat— Cwrts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

1 week to March 24...........00. 201,524 155,384 81,082 121,780 

30 weeks to March 24 .......... 4,110,120 7,076,160 2,330,227 3,620,137 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. e ¢€ s. d. 
ee 4 $5 § 1 6 1 5 2 





The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





Quantitigrs SOLD AVERAGE Price PER Cwr, 





Week ended | 














Wheat Barley | Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. s. d. s. d. s. a 
March 17, 1934 ...... | 224,839 91,248 41,320 4 5 9 1 6 2 
March 24, 1934 ...... | 201,524 68,902 43,641 45 8 10 6.3 
March 22, 1930 ...... 157,079 | 149,076 35,560 8 3 7 8 6 0 
March 21, 1931 ...... 139,082 73,038 45,537 5 2 711 5 11 
March'26, 1932 ...... 81,082 42,701 29,198 6 1 8 1 7 
March 25, 1933 ...... | 155,384 94,059 37,902 5 1 6 3 5 10 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—Thic following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 
1933 :— 














{ 
Jan. 4, | Jan. 4, | Mar. 29,} Jan. 3, | Mar. 21, | Mar. 27, 
NEAREST FuTURE 1932 1933 1933 1934 1934 | 1934 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 Ib. .....+-++ 624 463 494 659 675 67} 


hicago (No. 2 Winter)— 


Cents per 60 Ib. .....++++ a? 464 535 843 873 858 
ince niieriaatee nes 
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The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 98,528,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease on the week of 1,072,000 bushels. Supplies a year 
ago stood at 95,293,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The spot price of raw sugar in New York on Tuesday 
was 3-42 cents per lb., as compared with 3-42 cents per Ib. last week 
and 3-48 cents per lb. a month ago. Tuesday’s sales of raw sugar 
in London included ‘‘ May delivery ’”’ at 4s. 103d. to 4s. 114d., 
against 4s. lld. to 4s. 114d. last week. The movements of raw 
sugar in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : 


Landed Deliveries Stocks 

1933 1934 933 1934 1933 1934 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

London 2,819 2,557 1,170 1,419 37,884 71,053 
Liverpool 26,076 5,203 13,146 16,203 216,462 217,744 
Total 28,895 7,760 14,316 17,622 254,346 288,797 
Last week 8,254 425 14,711 15,772 239,767 298,659 
COFFEE.—The New York coffee market has been quiet. On 


Tuesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 10% cents per Ib., as 
compared with 10% cents per Ib. last week and 114 cents per lb. a 
month ago. Demand at the auctions in London was fair, and 
prices steady. Last week’s movements of cotfee in London were 
as follows : Brazilian, landed, 102 bags; delivered, for home con- 
sumption, 88 bags; exported, 24 bags; stocks, 22,031 bags, against 
24,476 bags a year ago. Central American, landed, 9,754 packages ; 
delivered, for home consumption, 3,576 packages; exported, 1,576 
packages ; stocks, 78,979 packages, against 106,209 packages last 
year. Other kinds: Landed, 7,344 packages; delivered, for home 
consumption, 2,649 packages; exported, 1,615 packages; stocks, 
112,954 packages, against 134,733 last year. 


COCOA.— The “spot ’’ quotation in New York on Tuesday was 
fe cents per Ilb., against 54 cents per lb. on the corresponding 
day last week and 54 cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, March—May, at 23s. 6d. per 50 kilos, c.i-f. 
Continent, shows a rise of Is. 9d. per 50 kilos. Last week’s move- 
ments of cocoa in London were as follows : Landed, 5,965 bags; 
delivered, for home consumption, 5,660 bags; exported, 100 bags; 
stocks, 232,864 bags, against 197,677 bags a year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 26,853 packages of Indian and 18,112 packages of Ceylon 
tea. The past week witnessed a slight improvement in demand, 
and prices tended to harden. The following table shows the average 
prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in 
Mincing Lane on Garden Account during past weeks : 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 














™ I. | | 
Week ending p iodia —~ Ceylon | Java Suma — Total 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
March 23, 1933 ... 10-49 9-88 13-61 6-78 6-50 7-49 10°85 
March 1, 1934 14-63 14-66 15°66 12°68 12-21 13-62 14-69 
March 8, a ent 14°45 14°33 15-48 12-30 11-86 13°43 14°46 
March 15, ,, «:. 14-02 14-28 14-94 12-29 11°84 13-20 14-12 
March 22, ° 13-85 14°15 14°69 12-37 11-42 13-10 13-95 


RICE.— The ‘‘ spot’”’ price was 7s. 3d. per cwt. on Tuesday as 
I ; 
compared with 7s. 3d. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward 
quotation, at 5s. 9d. per cwt., shows no change on last week 
Movements in London duri le past week were as follows : Landed, 
Movements in ] 1 luring tI t | foll Landed 


5 tons; delivered, 20 tons; stocks, 359 tons, against 2,220 tons a 
year ago. 
POTATOES.—-At the London Borough Market ‘‘ King Edward ”’ 


sold at 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per cwt., as compared with 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. 
per cwt. last week. 


SPICES.__The market in pepper was quiet. ‘‘ Black Singapore ’ 
was quoted at 5d. per lb. on Tuesday, against 5}d. per lb. a week 
ago. Movements of pepper in London during the past week were 
as follows : Black, landed, 8 tons; delivered, 22 tons; stocks, 523 
tons, against 312 tonsa yearago. White, landed, 45 tons ; delivered, 
30 tons; stocks, 3,299 tons, against 434 tons a year ago. 


MEAT.—-Tuesday’s quotation for Argentine beef, chilled hind- 
quarters, was 3s. to 3s. 4d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 8 lbs., 
against 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the Smithfield 
official market report, supplies during last week amounted to 9,648 
tons, against 9,256 tons in the corresponding week last year. 
Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 84-4 per certt. of the 
beef supplies, against 83-6 per cent. a year ago. Imported mutton, 
mainly from New Zealand, formed 80-1 per cent. of the total 
supply of mutton and lamb, against 83-4 per cent. in the same 
week last vear. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS. — Markets generally are very 
quiet as demand for oilseeds and thei’ products is on a compara- 
tively small scale. Crushers’ requirements for cakes are declining 
with the advance of spring. Linseed is easier and Plate March 
shipment to Hull has been sold at £9 5s., which remains the price, 
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with a small premium asked for April and May. Little interest 
is shown in Indian linseed which is being offered more freely at 
lower figures. New crop Calcutta to London is offered at £10 15s. 
and Bombay at /10 18s. 9d., but buyers are indifferent. The 
quantity of linseed now afloat for Europe is 195,500 tons (including 
12,700 tons from India) or rather more than last week; and for 
the United States and Canada 31,300 tons. Heavier shipments 
are reported from the River Plate. Cottonseed is in poor request 
and the current price of black Egyptian afloat and for shipment 
is around {4 2s. 6d. 


March 31, 1934 


£18 10s. Cotton oil is a shade steadier for crude ex Hull, which 
offers at {12 with common edible at {14 per ton. Demand for 


oilcakes continues fair for the season and miil prices are without 
change. 


RUBBER.— In New York, Tuesday's spot price for rubber, at 
10} cents per Ib., compares with 10# cents per Ib. a week 
Tuesday’s official closing price for standard ribbed smoked sheet in 
London was 5 $d. per lb., against 54d per Ib. on the correspon 
day last week. In forward positions, business has been done at 
544d. to 583d. for July-September, 1934, as against 5 3d. to54d.a 
week ago. Stocks in London and Li iverpool at the end of last week, 


at 94,287 tons, show an increase of 184 tons as compared with the 
prec eding week. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


Consumers are more active in linseed oil, which is easier in 
sympathy with competitive seed oils. Raw oil ex Hull mill for 
March delivery is now quoted £18, April {18 5s., and May—August 


LONDON, March 27th POTATOES— 


CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, &c.— 

Wheat— s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 26 3 
Eng. Gaz. av. , per cwt. 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av 

Oats, - - cee 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 
| 21 

Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 

SPIN, sinmtnnesvevepeseoone 20 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, percwt. 5 
Tapioca. per cwt.— 

air Flake, Singapore.. 14 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 

English long sides ...... 

Argentine chilled hinds 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— 

English wethers 

N.Z. frozen 
Lamb, per 8 lbs.— 


Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 


6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
é 
0 
0 


(Duty, British wh, 
11/8 ; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Accra, Ea cosnesunll per cwt. 


4/2; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Santos supr. c. & f. cwt.. 


Costa Rica, med. to good 
East Indian ,, 
Kenya, medium 

GG 


oooo 


Denia 
Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 
» cases 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. 
=» (var.) boxes 
» Australian 
Onions— 
Valencia, case 
Egyptian, bags 
Grapes, Lisbon, 4 boxes 
, Almeria ... bris. 
LakD— 
Irish bladders pr. cwt. 
U.S. 56 lbs. boxes _,, 


» ®Mooso @o ooooe 
cooowo ©® 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest 
future, Chicago, per bushel .. 

Maize, mearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel 

Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel 

Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel 

Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel 

Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 
» Santos No. 4, cash, per lb. 

Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 


4. a @, 


Good English, new, pers, 
cwt. 4 
SPICES— 


P 
“flantck, 


Cinnamon—lIst sort, per Ib. 
Cloves—Zanzibar per lb. 
Ginger—per cwt.— 


r lb.— 
fair White 


Jamaica, ord. to good... 
Mace per Ib. 
Nutmegs, 65/- ............. ° 
SUGAR— 

(Duty, 11/8 per cwt.) 
Centrifugals, 96°, 
shipm., c.i.f. U.K./ 
B.W.L., crystallised 
Java, white, c. & f. India 

Dec.-Jan. 

Rerinep—London— 

Yellow Crystals 


ont. 


TEA— 
Indian—per lb.— 

Pekoe 

Broken Pekoe 

Orange Pekoe 

Broken Orange Pekoe... 
oe-o8 lb.— 


Broken Pekoe .. 
Orange Pekoe 
Broken Orange 

TOBACCO— 

(Duty, 9/6-10/6$ per Ib., 
Empire growth, 7/5}- 
8/3} per lb.) 

Vi irginia leaf — 


Rhodesian leaf 
Nyasaland leaf .... 
1 strips .. 
East Indian leaf .. 
” strips 


COTTON— 
Mid-American 
Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ........... 
Yarns, 32's twist 
- 60's twist 
FLAX— 
Livonian ZK 
Pernau HD 
Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 
HEMP— 
Italian P.C. ...... per ton 
Manilla, Mar.-May “ J ”’... 
Sisal, African, Mar. “May 
JUTE— 
Native rst mks. ... per ton 
c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Mar -AQT. .......0000000ee0 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 
EERE FUE. ccoseveccvesevecce 
SILK— 


talian—raw, fr. ... 


d, s. d 
5 3 


£16/0/0 
a aneye 


WoOoL— d. 
English Southdown, greasy, per !b. 16 

» Lincoln hog, washed 8} 
Queensland, sed. super cmbg... 32 
N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ..... 18¢ 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 
Tops— 


Crossbred 40-44 8 
Merinos 70's 39 


9 64’ s 38 
15 
- 13 


COAL— s. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty ...ton 19 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 

Tyne 
- fheld, best house, at 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
ton 67 
Bars, M’brough .......... 195 
Steel Rails, heavy 
Tin plates 
META 
Copper, Electrolytic, 
Sheets (strong) 
Standard 32/10/0 
Lead, Eng. Pig ... per ton 12/10/0 
Soft Foreign 11/12/6 
Spelter G.O.B. .... . 14/17/6 
Tin— —English ingots 


16 6 
£s. d. 
36/0/0 
32/11/3 
11/17/9 
15/2/6 
238/17/6 239/2/¢ 
EOUS 
CHEMICALS— s. 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 
Ni 


Oxalic, net 
Tartaric, English, less 5% 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl 


es°e? 


Alum, lump 
Ammonia, carb. 
Sulphate 
Arsenic, lump ... per ton 35 
Bleaching powder, perton 9 
s. 
Borax, grain per cwt. 13 
ee ee 
Nitrate of Soda... percwt. 7 
Potash—Chlorate, net ..... 0 
Sulphate 
Sal-Ammoniac ... per cwt. 42 
Soda Bicarb. ..... percwt, 9 
percwt. 5 


— oe 
couse 


asSeoscos 


oF eooecuse 


—~t - 


é 
Sulphate of Copper, per ton 16 
CEMENT, London— s. 
Portland, best Eng. pr. ton— 

In jute sacks (11 to ton) 44 9 
In free paper bags (20 to 
ton) 0 
COPRA— , 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 6) 0/0 
Smoked South Sea 
DRUGS— 
Campbor— 
Japan, refined per Ib. 2 
Castor-oil 
Ipecacuanha = 
Peppermint, Wayne Co. 
HIDES- per Ib. 13 
Wet salted—Australian 
per Ib. 0 


ac 
a = 
= 


West Indian 


+ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 


UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Mar. 29, Feb. 28, Mar. 21, 
1933 1934 1934 
Cents Cents Cents 

533 87} 874 
293 


50} 503 


18; 342 34 

603 59} 
47 47% 
103 108 
114 11} 


5-16 4-95 


(a) Markets closed. 


Mar. 27, 


1934 
Cents 
85} 
48] 
328 
58 
443 
108 
113 


5-03 


Dry and Drysalted Cape... 

Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 


INDIGO— 
Benga! gd. red.-vio. to 


LEATHER— 

Sole Bends 8/14 Ib,.— 
per lb. 

Bark Tanned Sole 

Shoulders fm DS Hides 
Do. Eng. or WS do. 

Bellies from DS do, 
Do. Eng. or WS_ do. 

Dressing Hides 

Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. 

Aust. Bends 


VEGETABLE OILS— 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net 
Rape, refined 
Cotton-seed, crude 


— 
—  — 
—ee 
=e 


-Ownaowo~- 
~—a2eOOonr ow 
eoeseoo 


£ 
18/126 
24/10/0 
12/10/0 
17/0/0 
12/2/6 


7/10/0 


Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
per ton 
Oil Seeds—Linseed— 
La Plata, p. ton, 
9/10/0 
10/16/3 
s. d. 
51 0 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
don 
Petroleum, Amer. 
bri. London ... per gal. 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal., 
Thames— 
Furnace... per gall. 
Diesel ..... per gall. 
ROSIN— 
American per ton 15/15/0 17/00 


RUBBFE R— s ds a 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
O Sy 0 5k 


per Ib. 
Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 5 


SHELLAC— 
TN Orange percwt. 89 0 93 
SHELLS— ta € 
W. Aust. M.-o.-P, 210 8 


TALLOW — s. d. 
London Town perewt. 19 6 


7 
6. 
6 


rIMBER— £ 

Swedish u/s 3 x8... on std. 19 

” 2$x7. » ‘18 

2x4. ” 17 

Can'dn Spruce, Dis .. - 22 

Pitchpine ‘pe trload 9 
Rio Dals 


Honduras Mahg. logs 

African 

Amer, Oak Boards 
Ash . 

E nghish Oak Piauks ..... 


J 
M@O@oqq@ooccoceoc 


— et 3 


eceeeascoeecceoo 


Mar. 29, Feb 28, Mar. 21, Mar. 27, 


deg., spot, per lb 
Cotton, middling, spot, per lb. 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 


Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard grades, per barrel... 

Copper “ Electrolytic,” Do- 
mestic, spot, per lb 

Copper, “Electrolytic,” 
prompt, per lb 

Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 


Lead, spot, pe 
Tin, ‘‘ Straits,” spot, per Ib. . 


1933 
Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents 


2-98 
6-30 
2-97 


97-117 


" 94. 45 


1934 
Cents 

3-47 
12-15 


1934 
Cents 
3-42 
12-15 


1934 
Cents 
3-42 
12-05 
10 4, 


104} 103 


197-212 197-212 
8-00 
8-20 
4°32} 


4-00 
54-40 


197-212 


8-00 8-00 


8-10 8-10 
4-40 
4-00 

52-00 


4:37} 
4-00 
54-00 
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